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PREFACE. 

Natural  Theology,  as  a  science,  may  be 
divided  into  five  distinct  subjects.  First,  the 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Sovereign  Intel- 
ligence. Secondly,  of  those  attributes  of  the 
Deity  which  have  been  termed  natural,  viz., 
His  unity,  eternity,  omnipresence,  omnipo- 
tence, infinity.  Thirdly,  the  proofs  of  His 
moral  attributes,  as  His  goodness,  benevo- 
lence, wisdom,  and  justice.  *  Fourthly,  the 
evidences  of  a  future  state  founded  on  these 
attributes  or  on  His  works.  Fifthly,  our  re- 
lation and  consequent  duties  to  Him.  Not 
that  it  is  usual  to  include  all  these  divisions 
in  any  single  treatise  on  the  subject,  for  each 
writer  has  dwelt  upon  or  omitted  some  of 
them,  according  to  the  principal  design  of  his 
work ;  whether  simply  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  God,  or  to  endeavour  to  display  His 
attributes ;  or  to  impress  a  sense  of  our  de- 
pendence on  Him  here  and  hereafter.     As  it 
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is  the  chief  aim  of  the  present  essay  to  place, 
in  the  strongest  light,  the  natural  evidences 
of  future  state,  this  object  will  be  most  effec- 
tually pursued,  by  confining  the  present  dis- 
cussion to  two  of  these  divisions,  viz. 

1st :  The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  So- 
vereign Intelligence. 

2nd  :  The  evidence  of  a  future  state  derived 
from  His  works. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  step  in  the  evi- 
dence of  a  futurity  is,  to  prove  that  we  are 
under  the  government  of  Intelligence,  and  if 
it  does  not  inunediately  appear  that,  in  such 
an  inquiry  we  can  properly  omit  the  previous 
proof  of  the  wisdom,  the  omnipotence,  and 
the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  the  writer  trusts 
that,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Second  Part 
of  this  Treatise,  he  shall  be  able  to  show,  that 
this  previous  step  may  be  omitted  :  and  if  so, 
the  evidence  of  a  future  life  receives  addi- 
tional strength  from  the  simplicity  of  plan 
resulting  from  these  omissions ;  and  by  draw- 
ing the  proofs  immediately  from  the  character 
of  God's  moral  and  physical  creation,  rather 
than  from  those  attributes  which  we  must 
previously  deduce  from  the  very  same  phe- 
nomena. 
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Perhaps  it  majr  be  questioned  whether,  at 
this  period  especially,  when  a  lively  faith  in 
the  Christian  revelation  appears  to  be  spread- 
ing widely  at  home  and  abroad,  there  be  any 
practical  benefit  in  multiplying  the  natural 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  another 
world.  It  may  be  thought  that  it  is  better 
that  these  truths  should  be  conveyed  only 
through  that  revelation  which  gives  them  an 
authority,  without  which  they  are  liable  to 
be  wholly  disregarded ;  and  that  these  na- 
tural truths  ought  never  to  be  separated  from 
those  revealed  tenets,  without  which  we  are 
taught  they  are  unavailing.  But  surely  as  a 
science  only  (and  if  a  science,  the  first  of 
sciences)  Natural  Theology  is  entitled  to  any 
improvement  that  can  be  devised  either  in 
substance  or  in  method.  Independent  of 
this  minor  consideration,  however,  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  only  probable  means  of 
bringing  unbelievers  to  obedience  to  the  re- 
vealed word,  is  by  a  strong  conviction,  that 
there  is  a  Governor  of  the  world  who  requires 
from  them,  on  natural  principles,  nearly,  if 
not  all,  the  devotion  and  obedience  which  his 
revelation  enjoins — a  conviction  that,  by  re- 
nouncing the  faith  of  a  Christian,  they  cannot 
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escape  the  duties  of  a  Christian^  nor  the 
penalties  of  a  future  award. 

When  a  man  doubts  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion, he  generally  holds  very  feebly  the  be- 
lief in  an  awarding  God ;  and  when  the  mind 
has  proceeded  so  far  in  scepticism,  it  may 
be  recalled  by  retracing  the  downward  pro- 
cess, and  the  simple  natural  truths  strongly 
imbibed,  may  become  the  first  steps  to  all 
saving  knowledge.  But,  admitting  that  it 
were  always  more  practicable,  as  it  often  is, 
to  bring  a  man  to  a  belief  in  all  essential 
truth  through  the  evidences  of  revelation,  yet 
it  will  be  also  admitted  that  there  are  mul- 
titudes who,  on  the  assurance  of  that  revela- 
tion, will  retain  their  infidelity.  There  are, 
in  every  age,  multitudes  whose  unbelief  is 
as  firm  as  if  it  were  founded  on  truth ;  and 
if  so,  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  whether 
we  regard  the  good  of  society,  or  the  unhappy 
individuals  themselves,  that  it  is  far  better 
they  should  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  just 
and  benevolent  God,  than  to  believe  in 
nothing :  that  they  should  have  a  hope  and 
fear  of  the  future,  however  erroneous  their 
creed  in  other  respects,  than  live  like  those 
who  say,  "  let  us  eat  and  drink,"  and  defraud 
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and  murder,  if  it  is  necessary  to  our  interest ; 
•*  for,  to-morrow  we  die.'* 

It  has  been  recently  contended  that,  the 
Natural  Evidence  for  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  is  not  sufficient  to  impart  a 
conviction  of  that  truth ;  but  this  is  so  pal- 
pably contradictory  to  the  plain  language  of 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  i.  20,  and  Acts  xiv.  17)  and 
indeed  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  that 
it  requires  little  refutation.  The  vast  pro- 
portion of  evil  and  misery  in  the  world,  on 
which  this  opinion  appears  to  be  founded, 
could  afford  no  valid  objection  to  the  con- 
clusion from  contrivance  and  design  ;  for  if 
the  creation  exhibited  only  marks  of  cruelty, 
a  designing  Intelligence  would  still  be  in- 
ferred, and  would  be  necessary  to  account 
for  its  order.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  more 
evil  than  moral  discipline  requires.  Thou- 
sands die  in  an  impenitent  state,  apparently 
for  the  want  of  more  suffering :  and  the  world 
collectively  is  a  giddy,  thoughtless  world, 
with  all  its  chastisements. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  evidence  of  a 
future  state  I  have  little  to  observe,  but  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  of  its 
inconclusiveness ;  whereas,  it  appears  to  the 
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writer  to  admit  of  demonstration  only  short 
of  mathematical  or  physical  proof,  because 
moral  evidence,  in  its  very  nature,  cannot  be 
so  decisive. 

If,  then,  these  two  all-important  questions 
are  capable  of  natural  proofs,  and,  in  fact, 
have  been  repeatedly  demonstrated,  it  only 
remains  to  assign  a  reason  for  another  Trea- 
tise on  the  subject :  but  as  that  will  be  best 
explained  in  the  Introduction,  I  shall  only 
here  state,  that  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  in  these  pages  is  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  the  original  indepeu" 
dence  of  multitudes  of  phenomena  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  nature  associated  in 
one  system ;  a  principle  clearly  recognized 
by  Natural  Theologists,  but  not,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  ever  made  the  leading  argument 
of  any  Treatise  on  the  subject. 

But,  independent  of  that  novelty  of  design 
which,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  volume  may 
claim,  and  even  after  the  rich  stores  opened 
by  recent  writers  on  these  interesting  sub- 
jects, a  short  and  methodical  treatise  is  per- 
haps wanted,  embracing  arguments  both  for 
the  existence  of  God  and  of  a  future  state, 
embodying  the  principal  objections  in  the  sub- 
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Stance  of  the  proof,  instead  of  detached  an- 
swers— ^pursuing  the  arguments  on  a  unity  of 
plan,  through  each  subdivision,  and  employ- 
ing the  plainest  language  of  which  the  subject 
admits. 

In  the  following  attempt  to  execute  such 
a  plan,  the  writer  has  borrowed  somewhat 
copiously  from  some  very  recent  publica- 
tions. He  conceived  that  any  light  which 
could  impart  the  least  additional  evidence  to 
the  most  important  of  all  natural  truths,  would 
be  willingly  lent  by  their  distinguished  au- 
thors. He  has,  therefore,  quoted  generally 
from  Drs.  Crombie,  South  wood  Smith,  Roget, 
Buckland,  Prout,  MaccuUoch,  and  Mr. 
Whewell,  when  the  argument  required  illus- 
tration, and  his  own  knowledge  could  not 
supply  it.  On  subjects,  whose  attraction  in 
a  great  measure  consists  in  method,  and  style, 
and  language,  profuse  quotations  admit  of 
little  excuse ;  but  when  questions  of  mo- 
mentous importance  are  debated,  it  would 
be  well,  perhaps,  if  it  were  more  usual  to 
strengthen  the  argument  by  passages  from 
those  writers  who  have  treated  each  point  in 
question  with  the  greatest  ability. 

This  little  essay  has  received  the  encou- 
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IT  is  one  of  the  most  singular  circumstances 
at  this  period  of  great  intellectual  proficiency, 
that  the  important  question  of  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Intelligence,  on  natural  principles, 
is  apparently  not  yet  decided.     Notwithstanding 
the  many  abstruse  works  that  have  been  written 
to  prove  the  Being  of  God,  and  the  vast  mass  of 
recently  discovered  facts  by  which  such  argu- 
ment is  sustained,  many  of  the  most  acute  rea- 
Boners  on  the  continent  profess  Atheistic,  or,  what 
is  virtually  the  same.  Pantheistic  opinions;   and 
DO  small  number  of  our  own  countrymen  are  silent 
converts  to  the  same  doctrine.     On  this  strange 
want  of  decision  of  a  point  which  common  sense 
settles  without  difficulty,   a  question   naturally 
occurs:    Cannot  the   argument  be  brought   to 
such  a  crisis  that  there  shall  be  universal  assent 
or  dissent?     It  appears  to  the  writer,  that  the 
undecided  state  in  which  the  natural  evidence 
is  left,  arises  from  the  want  of  a  common  principle 
of  debate.     If  it  could  be  ascertained  first,  where 
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the  jut  of  tlie  question  rests ;  and  it  were  further 
agreed  to  argue  on  that  ground  only,  the  contro- 
versy must  come  to  some  decisive  conclusion. 
But  if  a  number  of  different  proofs,  d  priori^  i 
posteriori^  metaphysical  and  physical,  be  brought 
into  the  debate  by  both  parties,  and  opposed, 
not  argument  to  argument,  but  collectively,  the 
strength  may  be  vastly  superior  on  one  side,  but 
yet  it  may  be  to  a  spectator  as  a  drawn  battle. 

The  first  question  on  this  subject  then,  ie. 
Where  lies  that  principle  of  argument  which 
both  parties  would  acknowledge  as  the  true 
ground  of  controversy, — as  containing  in  itself 
the  vital  point  of  the  question?  It  is  easy  to 
shew  where  it  is  not.  It  does  not  lie  in  "  the 
high  priori  road,"  for  there  the  contest  is  endless, 
and  the  community  at  large  scarcely  capable  of 
understanding  a  single  proposition.  It  has  long 
been  decided,  that  the  h  posteriori  argument  is 
the  proper  ground  of  the  debate :  but  this  in  its 
largest  extent  is  still  too  wide  for  the  hoped-for 
decision.  There  must  be  some  particular  propo- 
sition or  propositions  which  contain  the  kernel  of 
the  proof;  and  if  it  were  agreed  to  confine  the 
discussion  to  these,  then  such  a  principle  of  argu- 
ment would  be  necessarily  followed  by  some 
decisive  result.  To  say  that  this  point  of  debate 
should  be  purely  physical,  is  palpably  erroneous. 
It  should  of  course  be  deduced  from,  and  Mip- 
ported  by,  physical  facts ;  but  all  such  physical 
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proofs  must  appeal  to  general  principles,  and  if 
they  be  not  axioms,  they  admit  of  some  dispute, 
and  thus  introduce  some  metaphysical  discussion. 
But  the  propositions  may  be  so  plain  and  clear, 
that  the  question  cannot  remain  undecided. 
Surely  then  such  a  concentrated  argument  might 
be  found. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  course  has  been  vir- 
tually adopted  by  all  the  writers  on  Natural 
Theology ;  and  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  fact 
and  argument  in  many  recent  works  on  this  sub- 
ject to  decide  the  question  in  every  unbiassed 
mind  capable  of  understanding  them  fully  ;  and 
this  is  entirely  admitted.  But  the  method  adopted 
has  not  been  such  as  to  produce  universal  assent. 
The  subject  is  not  brought  to  an  inevitable  de- 
cision, as  it  probably  might  be,  by  the  method 
here  suggested.  There  is  much  more  atheism 
even  in  this  kingdom  than  the  public  are  aware 
of. 

That  these  admirable  works  have  not  appa- 
rently produced  that  general  assent,  for  which 
they  contain  ample  materials,  is,  I  think,  to  be 
attributed  to  this  want  of  simplicity  of  plan. 

While  the  scientific  and  logical  reader  under- 
stands and  appreciates  every  valid  argument, 
and  can  arrange  in  his  own  mind  this  multifarious 
evidence  in  one  consistent  scheme,  those  unac- 
customed to  abstract  truths  are  confused  by  the 
depth   and  variety  of  the  mass  of  testimony. 
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They  cannot  commence  with  the  profound  meta- 
physical considerations  which  are  involved  in 
the  principles  of  this  sublime  science,*  nor  can 
they  always  unite  distinct  propositions,  or  iden- 
tify the  same  under  different  enunciations;  so 
that  the  very  splendour  of  the  combined  proof, 
in  which  the  scientific  eye  rejoices,  oppresses  an 
unpractised  vision  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  amidst 
proof  far  more  solid  than  Paley's  justly  celebrated 
work  contains,  there  is  probably  on  the  whcde 
less  conviction  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
community  in  general,  (I  mean,  where  a  doobt 
existed,)  than  by  his  treatise.  Although  there 
are  therefore  in  these  noble  works  individual  ar- 
guments sufficiently  decisive,  yet,  not  proceeding 
on  the  principle  of  unity  and  simplicity  of  plan, 
they  do  not  bi^ng  the  point  to  a  decisive  issue. 
Paley's  Natural  Theology  is  indeed  distinguished 
by  the  most  admirable  simplicity  and  unity  of 
design,  and  by  many  detached  proofs  equally 
clear  and  convincing ;  but  there  is  unfortunately 
a  defect  in  the  first  principles,  on  which  the 
whole  conclusion  is  founded.  The  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  we  may  admit  all  he  asserts  to 
be  true,  and  yet  ultimately  question  his  inference. 
He  has  not  gone  sufficiently  far  into  the  first 
principles  of  the  inquiry.  The  hope,  then,  of 
bringing  the  argument  to  a  point  at  which  some 
decision  must  ensue,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  as 


•  Sec  Dr.  Croiubio's  Natural  Theology,  vol.  i.  chap.  1. 
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a  fair  plea  for  another  Essay  on  Natural  Theo- 
logy 1  for  attempting  a  treatise  which  shall  pre- 
serve as  much  of  the  simplicity  of  plan  which 
distinguishes  Paley's  work,  as  a  more  solid  and 
comprehensive  argument  will  admit.  Such  is, 
briefly,  one  portion  of  the  design  of  the  following 
pages. 

But  there  is  another  motive  for  this  attempt. 
There  is  a  strong  conviction  in  many  minds  that 
some  theories  of  physical  or  natural  formation 
have  been  dismissed  by  theistic  writers  rather  too 
hastily.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  increasing 
persuasion  in  inquiring  minds,  that  there  are  in 
nature  certain  spontaneous  organizations:*  at 
least  that  there  has  never  been  full  and  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  such  phenomena  do  not  exist  to  a 
limited  extent.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  supposed 
formations  in  the  phials  of  Mr.  Cross,  but  in  the 
laboratory  of  nature.  This  entitles  the  subject  to 
a  place,  in  all  such  investigations.  The  nebular 
theory  of  La  Place  has  also  recently  gained 
strength  from  the  admissions  of  two  or  three  of 
our  leaders  in  science ;  and  if  we  dare  not  affirm 
its  absolute  truth,  it  can  no  longer  be  treated  as 
visionary.!    These  circumstances  would  alone 

*  Dr.  Macculloch  has  given  some  very  strong  reasons  against 
a  denial  of  such  spontaneous  productions,  in  his  posthumous  work 
on  the  Attributes  of  the  Deity. 

t  This  theory  is  said,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  to  have  been  physically  proved  by  M.  Comte. — Edin- 
burgh Review,  No.  136,  1838. 
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sanction  another  view  of  the  evidence.  But, 
strong  as  the  facts  are  to  which  the  writer  refers, 
he  wishes  distinctly  to  disavow  all  intention  of 
deciding  on  the  validity  of  the  hypotheses  to 
which  such  facts  have  led.  It  is  as  atheistic 
evidence  that  they  are  here  impugned.  We  may, 
however,  admit  hypothetically ^  that  nature  has 
powers  acting  as  secondary  causes  that  were  un- 
suspected till  recently,  and  thus  meet  the  atheist 
in  his  strong  holds. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  my  wish  to  combine  the 
unity  of  plan  which  marks  Paley's  Theology 
w^th  a  more  sound  and  comprehensive  proof  than 
that  delightful  work  affords.  It  is  necessary  to 
explain  in  what  respect  Paley's  proof  is  deficient. 
It  will  probably  be  at  once  admitted  by  all,  that, 
as  far  as  his  principle  goes,  he  has  executed 
it  in  a  manner  that  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
equalled.  In  united  strength  and  clearness  of 
argument,  and  in  aptness  and  dexterity  of  illus- 
tration, he  is  indeed  almost  matchless ;  but  in  such 
momentous  discussions,  the  important  point  at 
last  is  validity  of  proof,  and  here  it  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  master  has  failed.*  His 
proof  is  too  simple  to  be  effective ;  not  because 
he  has  omitted  those  abstruse  metaphysical  points 


*  The  defect  in  Paley's  argument  was,  I  think,  first  explained 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  101,  in  the  article  on  Dr.  Crombie's 
Natural  Theology. 
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which  properly  precede  the  physical  evidence, 
and  which  are  treated  with  such  consummate 
skill  in  Dr.  Crombie's  Natural  Theology  ;  (for  it 
is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  to  take  up  the  subject 
quite  so  high ;)  but  because  he  has  imperfectly 
treated  his  own  proposition,  viz. :  That  the  phe- 
nomena of  order  and  fitness  are  infallible  indica- 
tions of  design.     He  premised  that  he  had  only 
to   shew    unequivocal   instances    of  order   and 
mutual  fitness  in  the  works  of  nature,  to  bring  an 
instantaneous   assurance    that   they   proceeded 
from  a  Sovereign  Intellect ;  whereas  this  is  the 
very  point  that  many  atheists  deny,  who  fully 
admit  the  aptitude  and  order.     It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  the  completion  of  such  a  proof,  that 
he  should  have  not  merely  asserted,  but  verified 
this  proposition.     His    evidence    rests   on   the 
strength  of  the  assertion,  that  order  can  be  the 
product  of   intellect  only — an  assertion  which 
itself  requires  to  be  substantiated.     The  argu- 
ments against  the  necessity  and  eternity  of  that 
order  (inconclusive  in  themselves)  are  not  stated 
as  necessary  to  enable  us  to  infer  design ;  but  the 
design  is  assumed  from  the  order  of  the  phe- 
nomena, and  the  objections   answered,   on   the 
strength  of  that  assumption  :  the  consequence  is, 
that  those  readers  who  do  not  see  this,  his  leading 
position,  in  the  light  of  an  axiom,  are  not  con- 
vinced by  his  argument.     As  an  instance  of  the 
truth  of  this  charge,  if  the  reader  turn  to  Chap.  ii. 
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of  his  Natural  Theology,  he  will  find  that  the  eter- 
nal succession  of  the  human  species  is  denied,  on 
the  principle  that  the  design  it  manifests  is  not 
evaded  by  lengthening  the  chain  of  parentage  to 
eternity.  But  this  conclusion  is  founded  upon  the 
assumption,  that  because  there  is  order  and  fit* 
ness,  there  is  necessarily  design,  which  is,  as  I 
have  said,  denied  by  his  opponents ;  for  if  they 
granted  that  point,  his  argument  would  be  unas- 
sailable. 

Such,  then,  being  the  insufficiency  in  Paley's 
proof,  it  may  be  asked  what  supplementary  argu- 
ment is  required  to  remedy  the  defect,  and  esta- 
blish the  proposition,  —  that  the  phenomena  of 
order  and  aptitude  require  an  intellectual  cause  ? 

In  adding  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  comple- 
tion of  the  proof  derived  from  order  and  fitness, 
the  writer  has  only  placed,  in  an  unusually  pro- 
minent light,  a  clause  in  the  argument  for  design, 
which  has  been  often  expressed,  and  must  always 
have  been  implied  even  by  Paley  himself,  viz. 
that  the  several  parts  constituting  any  system  of 
order  and  adaptation^  were  originally  indepen- 
dent  of  each  other*     It  is  only  by  premising  this 


*  Tliis  constituent  clause  in  the  proof  of  design  has  been  dis- 
tinctly recognized  in  several  recent  works  on  Natural  Theo- 
logy; in  Dr.  Crombie's  Natural  Theology,  chap.  ii.  sect,  3,  4, 
passim ;  in  Dr.  Macculioch*s  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  vol.  iii. 
chap,  xlvii.  p.  240;  in  the  Introduction  to  Dr.  Chalmers*  Bridge- 
water  Treatise ;  in  Mr.  WhewelFs  Bridge  water  Treatise,  chap.  xiv. 
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origiQal  independence^  that  the  inference  from 
choice  can  have  any  basis.  If  there  were  not  a 
previous  absence  of  all  necessary  connection 
between  the  parts  of  any  harmonious  whole,  there 
could  be  no  evidence  of  choice,  nor  consequently 
of  design  in  the  union  of  those  parts. 

If  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  be  pre- 
mised, it  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  any  thing 
can  be  independent  of  him.  The  independence 
here  signified  is  when  one  thing,  not  necessarily 
by  its  nature  produced  by  or  joined  to  another, 
minutely  corresponds  with  it ;  or,  in  other  words, 
when  many  correspondencies  occur  without  any 
associating  physical  law  :  and  if  this  be  proved 
in  instances  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a  chance 
affinity,  we  justly  infer  that  the  union  or  con- 
nection was  produced  by  a  power  ab  extra ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  uniting  cause  is  inferred  from 
the  phenomena.  As  they  exhibit  order,  we  ascribe 
it  to  intelligence.  That  a  point  so  obvious  will 
be  disputed  is  not  probable  ;  but  as  this  is  that 
portion  of  the  popular  proof  of  design  which  forms 
the  principle  of  the  present  inquiry,  it  may  not 
be  altogether  useless  to  shew  its  necessity,  by 
separating  the  common  argument  for  design  into 


xrii.  xTiii. ;  and  doubtless  in  many  other  works  which  the  writer 
has  not  seen,  or  which  have  escaped  his  memory.  The  only 
novelty  which  he  claims  for  this  view  of  theistic  evidence  is,  that 
the  independence,  instead  of  the  correspondence  of  the  different 
parts,  is  made  the  leading  principle  of  the  argument. 
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its  two  legitimate  clauses.  The  assertion  that 
order  and  fitness  must  proceed  from  intelligence, 
used  as  an  argument  for  a  Supreme  Being,  con- 
tains the  two  following  positions,  one  expressed, 
the  other  implied : 

Ist:  That  there  are  this  order  and  fitness  of 

parts    in   the    works  of   nature.      This    is 

always  expressed. 
2nd  :  That  the  parts  were  originally  indepetideni 

of  each  other.     This  is  always  implied,  but 

not  very  often  expressed. 

First :  That  there  are  in  nature  order,  adapta- 
tion, and  relation  of  means  to  ends. 

So  important  to  the  argument  have  these  facts 
always  appeared,  that  their  elucidation  has  con- 
stituted almost  the  sole  object  in  many  works  on 
Natural  Theology.  It  is  the  striking  display  of 
this  order  and  adaptation  in  nature,  that,  as  I 
have  said,  distinguishes  the  celebrated  work  of 
Paley.  That  there  is  such  adaptation  is  the  one 
position,  to  the  establishment  of  which  almost  all 
his  beautiful  examples  are  enlisted  ;  which  po- 
sition has  lately  received  a  vast  accession  of  new 
and  splendid  illustration,  according  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  natural  sciences,  in  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises.  But  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  remark, 
that,  deeply  interesting  as  multiplied  examples 
of  order  and  fitness  are  whenever  they  are  found, 
they  bring  no  additional  conviction  to  the  mind 
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of  the  existence  of  God,  and  for  this  reason, — the 
harmony  and  relations  of  organized  nature  are 
so  palpably  evident,  that  we  have  but  to  open 
our  eyes  to  see  many  more  examples  than  are 
necessary,  to  shew  us  that  the  universe  cannot  be 
a  work  of  accident  or  planless  confusion.  Even 
a  straw,  or  a  blade  of  grass,  well  known  and  con- 
sidered in  all  their  bearings,  would  alone  con- 
yince  us  of  that  truth.  Indeed,  so  evident  is  this 
position,  that  no  atheist  in  modern  times  disputes 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  atheism  ascribes  this  order 
to  a  cause  that  implies  order  in  its  very  nature, 
viz.  a  law  or  principle ;  and,  resting  in  that  sup- 
posed cause,  the  more  perfect  regularity  these 
examples  display,  the  more  they  confirm  him  in 
the  belief  that  they  are  not  the  works  of  will  or 
choice,  but  of  arbitrary  and  necessary  principles 
in  nature  itself. 

But  the  second  clause  in  the  theistic  argument 
of  design,  which,  though  always  implied,  is  not 
always  expressed,  directly  meets  such  objection, 
while  it  gives  to  each  example  of  aptitude  the 
complete  indication  of  an  intellectual  origin,  viz. 

Secondly :  That  the  constituent  parts  of  this 
order  and  adaptation  were  originally  independaU 
of  each  other. 

This  is  an  essential  clause  in  the  proof  of 
design.  If  the  several  parts  were  not  indepen- 
dent, there  could  be  no  indication  of  intellect  in 
their  junction.  This  independence  is  necessarily 
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implied  in  the  argument  of  design,  and  has  been 
often  mentioned  as  well  as  implied,  yet  it  requires 
to  be  impressed ;   for  it  is  precisely  through  the 
assumed  depetidence  of  the  phenomena  that  the 
schemes  of  modern  atheism  have  an  appearance 
of  consistency  ;  and  some  very  ingenious  theories 
which,  though  by  no  means  essentially  atheistic, 
may  be  used  atheistically,  (as  the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis of  La  Place,  and  the  community  of  species 
of  Lamark,)  are  especially  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  necessary  connection  of  diverse  natural 
phenomena  in  one  plan.     Moreover,  this  clause 
of  independence  alone  meets  the  most  consistent 
form  of  atheism,  which  is  so  prevalent  on  the 
continent  at  this  period,  viz.  Pantheism.     This 
atheistic  theory  is  founded  on  the  principle  that 
all  nature  is  a  varied  unity,  and  on  the  assertion 
that  we  cannot  prove' this  unity  is  not  God.    We 
must  therefore  disprove  or  confute  the  unity  of 
nature,  in  order  to  meet  this  assertion.     But  this 
would  never  be  done  by  accumulated  instances 
of  correspondence  and  adaptation  only,  through- 
out the  several  parts  of  nature,  even  if  the  ex- 
amples were  multiplied  ad  infinitum.     The  reply 
would  be :  "  Yes,  doubtless,  the  parts  of  a  varied 
unity  correspond.     It  were  strange  if  they  did 
not."    There  is,  therefore,   no    progress    made 
against  the  pantheistic  hypothesis,  as  long  as 
we  disprove    not   his  leading   principle, —  that 
nature  is  a  great  unity.     A  million  instance^  of 
the  nicest  correspondence,  urged  alone,  do  not 
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bear  upon  this  point.  One  actual  independence 
meets  it.  A  few  instances  of  decided  indepen* 
dence,  that  is,  as  many  as  are  necessary  to  remove 
the  correspondencies  from  all  suspicion  of  a 
chance  concurrence,  entirely  overthrow  it.  These 
circumstances  render  it  expedient  to  dwell  upon 
the  eridence  of  independence^  and  not  correspon- 
dence only,  in  the  constituent  parts  of  any  com- 
bination adduced  as  an  example  of  design.  If  it 
be  contended  that  this  argument  is  not  necessary, 
because  every  law  of  nature  implies  a  lawgiver, 
this  assertion  is  easily  evaded  by  the  atheist,  by 
merely  calling  the  regularity  of  the  phenomena 
not  a  law  of  nature,  but  a  principle  iii  nature. 
And  if  it  be  further  asserted,  that  every  regular 
arrangement  bears  in  its  very  order  a  testimony 
of  design,  we  would  ask,  if  he  who  argues  thus 
would  be  satisfied  to  rest  his  evidence  of  a  God 
on  the  regular  phenomena  of  gaseous  compo- 
sitions,* or  the  peculiar  rate  of  gravitation,  which 
is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  or  on 
any  other  single  orderly  principle  in  nature?  If 
not,  then  he  admits  that  order  and  regularity  are 
not  alone  sufficient  proofs  of  design.  I  do  not 
mean  that  such  a  simple  exhibition  of  order, 
rightly  considered,  affords  no  pFoof  of  design,  but 
that  it  is  unsatisfactory,  and  denied  by  the  pan- 


combine  only  in  equal,  double,  treble,  or  half-quarter, 
and  such  like  parts,  never  in  fractional  relations  of  their  respec- 
ti?e  compounds. 
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theist ;  whereas,  if  two  simple  and  distinct  causes 
contribute  to  one  end  or  purpose,  the  proof  is  not 
merely  stronger,  but  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  a 
union  of  palpable  independencies.  If  it  be  said 
that  though  order  and  regularity  may  not  alone 
indicate  design,  yet  that  aptitude  does,  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  all  the  virtue  derived  from  the 
argument  of  aptitude,  must  rest  on  the  natural 
independence  of  the  parts  adapted  ;  for,  as  it  was 
observed  before,  where  there  is  no  choice  in  the 
selection,  there  is  no  indication  of  mind  in  the 
composition.  But  almost  every  accession  to  our 
knowledge  of  nature  shews  the  intimate  con- 
nection and  mutual  influence,  instead  of  the  in- 
dependence of  nature's  works ;  for  instance,  the 
nebular  hypothesis  (all  but  admitted  by  the  sci- 
entific), if  valid,  accounts  for  numerous  and  nice 
supposed  independent  adjustments  of  force,  quan- 
tity, and  direction  in  the  planets,  by  the  simple 
law  of  gravity  acting  upon  gaseous  matter  scat- 
tered irregularly.  Not  that  this  theory  would 
explain  more  than  the  framework  of  the  plane- 
tary system,  but  it  would  preclude  the  necessity 
of  much  independent  arrangement,  which,  on 
the  supposition  that  solid  globes  were  projected 
at  a  given  time  round  the  sun  and  each  other, 
must  have  been  calculated  by  intelligence.*     And 


*  The  term  calculated  is  here  used  as  the  word  nearest  to  tlie 
meaning,  not  as  applicable  to  the  Ahnighty  Mind. 
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where  this  theory  leaves  creation,  it  is  in  part 
taken  up  on  the  same  dependent  principle,  by 
that  of  identity  of  species,  which,  though  void 
of  solid  evidence,  is  too  plausible  to  be  omitted. 
If  this  hypothesis  of  Lamark  were  valid,  it  would 
prove  that  there  are  no  specific  differences  in  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  but  that  these  are 
only  the  greater  or  less  developement  of  one  plan 
in  each  department ;  and  thus  the  numerous  in- 
dependencies of  the  old  system  would  apparently 
be  reduced  to  two,  viz.  the  animal  and  vegetable 
eidolon.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  more  especially 
desirable  at  this  time  to  point  out  the  proofs  of 
the  ifidependencies,  rather  than  the  harmonies  of 
nature;  the  latter  are  palpable  and  unquestion- 
able. 

Pursuing  then  the  design  that  has  been  stated, 
the  following  argument  is  founded  upon  the 
principle,  that  the  order  and  mutwd  aptitude  of 
independent  things  must  have  an  intelleciual  cause; 
which  position  comprehends  both  the  expressed 
and  implied  causes  in  the  argument  of  design.* 

Of  course  the  strict  independence  of  these  con- 
stituent parts  is  premised,  and  that  the  number 


*  It  scarcely  requires  reflection  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
this  position.  It  is  evident  in  all  cases  where  the  things  so 
corresponding  had  a  heginniny ;  and  that  multitudes  of  inde- 
pendent correspondence  on  this  globe  had  a  beginning,  is  now 
unquestionable. 

c; 
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of  co-operating  circumstances  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  chance  t  occurrences. 

What  has  been  thus  briefly  advanced,  will  be 
still  more  clear,  if  the  reader  call  to  mind  (and 
who  cannot  ?)  the  exordium  of  Paley's  Natural 
Theology. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  similitude  of  Paley,  be- 
tween the  works  of  creation  and  art,  we  cannot 
but  perceive  that,  as  far  as  the  argument  of  order 
and  aptitude  extend,  the  analogy  is  perfect ;  and 
if  it  be  an  axiom,  or  self-evident,  that  order  and 
aptitude,  in  all  cases,  must  be  the  work  of  intel- 
ligence, then  indeed  we  have  only  to  exhibit  the 
evidences  of  such  relation  in  the  works  of  nature, 
to  come  to  the  immediate  conclusion,  that  they 
derived  their  existence  from  a  designing  Mind. 
But  if  this  inference  from  aptitude  be  not  an 
axiom,  but  a  point  which  requires  proof,  then 
some  other  considerations  are  requisite  besides 
the  evidences  of  fitness  and  regularity,  before 
the  conclusion  can  be  confidently  drawn.  It 
is  already  stated  what  supplementary  proof  ap- 
pears to  be  wanted  to  make  the  argument  of 
design  completely  valid,  viz.,  a  proof  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  several  parts  which  constitute 

t  There  is  scarcely  a  visible  atom  that  has  not  more  concur- 
rences involved  in  its  nature,  condition,  and  relations,  than  the 
utmost  limits  of  what  we  call  chance  could  produce.  Hume,  the 
ultra  sceptic,  very  candidly  says,  "  Chance  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  the  universe." 
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the  order  and  fitness  of  the  machine,  whether 
artificial  or  natural.  In  the  former  case,  I  mean 
the  artificial  machine,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  this  original  independence  of  the  several 
parts.  Paley  might  well  omit  this  consideration 
in  his  type.  It  is  evident  at  a  glance,  that  such 
an  instrument  as  a  watch,  even  if  the  observer 
had  never  seen  one  before,  was  composed  ab 
extra;  that  the  steel,  and  the  brass,  and  the 
dial,  and  the  glass  are  different  substances  from 
different  mines  and  manufactories ;  and  that 
one  wheel  or  screw  did  not  make  another  wheel 
or  screw :  but  the  question  is,  whether  Paley  had 
a  Intimate  right  on  these  premises  only  to  take 
such  independence  for  granted  in  the  works  of 
nature;  whether  the  counter  types,  the  human 
frame,  or  a  flower,*  or  an  insect,  are  composed 
of  parts  so  evidently  independent  as  well  as  cor- 
responding, that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  the  allied  parts  combining  by 
some  natural  law.  So  far  from  this  being  self- 
evident,  the  more  we  know  of  nature,  the  more 
we  discern  the  extensive  connection  of  part  with 
part,  that  is,  the  derivation  of  certain  natural  phe- 
nomena from  others  of  the  same  or  a  different 
kind :  and  in  the  organic  world  we  see  the  revo- 
lution of  one  part  from  another,  by  a  principle  as 


•  The  flower,  for  instance,  which  marks  the  ^eat  divisions  of 
the  day  nearly  as  accurately  as  a  watch. 
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invariable,  if  not  as  symmetrical,  as  crystalliza- 
tion. The  substances  in  nature's  machines,  un- 
like the  watch,  although  not  the  same,  are  yet  of 
the  same  kind,  whether  animal  or  vegetable ;  and 
a  new  claw,  and  even  a  new  head,  furnished  with 
eyes,  is  seen  to  grow  from  a  mutilated  trunk  in 
the  lower  grades  of  animal  life,"^  and  apparently 
by  a  virtue  in  the  trunk  as  innate  as  that  which 
causes  the  ramifirations  of  the  arbor  Diatue.  It 
would  be  a  bold  assertion,  then,  to  say,  that  no 
examination  into  the  original  independence  of 
these  substances  is  requisite ;  that  the  parts  never 
could  have  come  together  without  collocation, 
merely  because  they  correspond.  Observe  a 
mushroom  spring  from  the  ground ;  note  its  unity 
of  plan  and  homogeneous  substance : — could  it  be 
confidently  asserted,  without  examination,  that  to 
one  part,  the  head  or  the  stalk,  the  otlier  could  not 
possibly  be  annexed  by  one  and  the  same  natural 
principle?  If  the  one  part  necessarily  sprang 
from  the  other,  that  is,  by  one  law,  their  union 
and  correspondence  is  no  indication  of  a  junction 
ab  extra. 

There  is  another  essential  difference  between 
the  natural  and  artificial  machines-  In  the  ma- 
chinery of  nature,  the  inseparable  union  of  part 
to  part  is  the  effect,  not  only  of  that  immediate 
virtue  which  appears  to  evolve  limb  from  limb. 


•  In  the  genus  Helix. 
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but  of  a  great  general  principle,  by  which  all 
existing  oi^anic  creatures  are  naturally  combina- 
tions, similar  to  their  parents ;  by  which  single 
principle  we  can  alone  fully  account  for  the 
union  of  the  diverse  parts  of  any  and  every 
individual  now  existing.  It  is  evident,  then^ 
that  before  we  can  deduce  the  inference  of  design 
from  such  correspondence  and  aptitude  of  parts, 
we  must,  at  least,  inquire  how  this  principle 
itself  commenced ;  and  this  case  would  alone 
refute  the  supposition,  that  the  phenomena  of 
order  and  correspondence  bear,  in  their  very 
front,  the  proofs  of  a  Designing  Cause ;  for  we 
have,  in  all  these  cases  at  least,  to  trace  back 
this  principle  to  its  origin.  And  Paley  felt  the 
necessity  when  he  put  the  supposition  of  a  series 
of  generating  causes,  and  was  driven  to  a  meta- 
physical answer,  which  involves  apetitio  principii. 
If  we  had  not  any  other  proof  of  a  beginning  of 
the  series  of  oi^anic  creatures  than  that  afforded 
by  the  consideration  of  their  order  and  correspon- 
dence, this  would  scarcely  overbalance  the  strong 
fact,  that  each  living  machine  is  physically  ac- 
counted for  in  every  part  by  its  predecessors. 

Again,  if  there  be  any  spontaneous  formations, 
it  would  be  evident  that  there  are  in  nature 
powers  adequate  to  the  organization  of  the  first 
steps  in  the  series  of  some  animals  of  a  low 
grade  :  but  if  this  be  a  fact,  who  shall  venture 
to  say,  without  examination,  what  are  the  limits 
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of  such  powers  when  brought  together  by  cir- 
cumstances ?  If  the  principle  be  once  authenti- 
cated in  the  lowest  organic  step,  the  inference 
might  be  unlimited,  extending  to  all  organic 
existence. 

How  material  is  it  then  to  inquire  into  the 
original  independence  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
great  system.  How  material  to  build  the  infer- 
ence on  such  evidence  as  would  embrace  even 
such  a  discovery  as  spontaneous  generation,  or 
any  possible  facts  that  the  extension  of  our  know- 
ledge might  hereafter  bring  to  light.  Therefore, 
I  repeat,  it  is  necessary  that  to  the  proofs  of  cor- 
respondence and  fitness,  we  add  those  of  the 
independence  of  parts,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
latter  point  is  not  only  less  obvious  than  the 
former,  but  comparatively  seldom  exhibited.  In 
short,  the  design  of  this  essay  is  to  work  out  on  a 
separate  principle  that  original  independence  in 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  has  been  gene- 
rally considered  as  involved  in  the  order  and 
correspondence,  or  as  too  obvious  to  constitute 
more  than  a  collateral  argument.  But  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  what  has  been  observed,  it  is 
evident  that  this  independence  is  not  so  certain 
as  to  preclude  proof. 

Finally :  So  far  from  dispensing  with  one  of 
the  multiplied  examples  of  the  correspondencies 
in  nature  detailed  in  our  noble  works  on  Natural 
Theology,  we  covet  more  and  more ;  for  the  con- 
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elusion  from  the  argument  of  independence  rests 
entirely  on  the  certainty  that  there  are  such  cor- 
respondencies. If  the  mutual  aptitude  and  rela- 
tion of  the  separate  parts  was  not  demonstrable, 
of  course  no  inference  whatever  could  be  derived 
from  their  independence. 

Now  it  is  by  shewing  that  the  order  of  nature 
consists  of  independent  parts,  and  therefore  can 
proceed  only  from  design,  that  the  writer  believes 
that  a  proof  of  a  Sovereign  Intelligence  may  be 
made  conclusive;  and  this  is  that  single  argument 
which  be  proposes  as  the  ground  of  debate,  and 
as  necessarily  leading  to  a  decisive  conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Section  I. — Necessity  or  Design  the  only 

Alternative. 

THE  present  phenomena  of  nature  were  either 
the  same  from  eternity,  or  they  had  a  begin- 
ning. That  the  present  order  of  nature  oh  this 
globe  was  not  eternal,  is  scarcely  questioned,  but 
will  be  proved  hereafter. 

If  it  had  a  beginning,  it  came  either  by  chance^ 
or  by  necessity^  or  by  design.  The  human  facul- 
ties cannot  conceive  a  principle  of  production  but 
what  is  included  in  one  or  other  of  these. 

That  chance  should  ever  have  been  alleged  by 
a  rational  being  as  a  principle  from  which  a 
system  of  the  most  exquisite  order  originated,  is 
strange;  passing  strange,  that  it  should  have 
been  repeated  and  opposed  as  if  it  were  the 
critical  point  on  which  the  great  question  de- 
pends. 

When  Hume,  the  most  sagacious  and  sceptical 
of  atheists,  admitted  that  chance  had  no  part  in 
the  formation  of  this  world,  it  was  needless  to 
mention  this  principle  again,  except  to  explain 
the  nature  of  design.     Accordingly,  this  is  the 
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point  of  view  in  which  chance  has  been  chiefly 
spoken  of  in  recent  works  of  Natural  Theology — 
merely  as  illustrative  of  design. 

The  real  and  primary  question  between  the 
theist  and  the  atheist  is,  whether  the  present 
order  exists  by  necessity  or  design  ?  This  is  the 
whole  ground  of  the  controversy, — and  here  the 
issue  is  joined. 

Previous  to  the  actual  discussion,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  a  strong  presumptive  evidence 
against  the  principle  of  necessity — against  the 
supposition  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  have 
a  necessary  order  and  correspondence,  viz.  we 
can  assign  no  reason  why  there  should  not  have 
been  an  entire  negation  of  all  things.  There 
is  nothing  necessarily  existing  but  space  and 
duration  :  and  it  is  maintained  by  the  metaphy- 
sicians, that  even  this  necessity  exists  only  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  human  mind.  An  entire 
negation  was  (if  we  may  so  say)  the  most  natural 
supposition  antecedent  to  the  experience  that 
something  is:  for  though  it  follows  from  the 
existence  of  natural  phenomena,  that  there  must 
be  an  Intelligent  First  Cause,  yet  but  for  the 
existence  of  these  phenomena  there  is  no  ground 
to  conclude  the  existence  even  of  God — a  uni- 
versal negation  is,  d  priori^  the  most  natural  and 
obvious  supposition.  Experience  alone  has  con- 
tradicted it ;  but  they  who  have  reflected  on  this 
truth  for  a  while,  and  observed  the  exceeding 
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ease  and  naturalness  with  which  the  mind  ac- 
quiesces in  the  antecedent  probability  of  a  uni- 
versal n^ation,  have  found  themselves  beginning 
to  wonder  that  there  is  any  existence.  This  is 
the  state  of  mind  to  enter  upon  this  argument. 
People  who  have  not  reflected  thus,  enter  upon 
it  with  a  preconception  of  the  necessity  of 
some  existence,  and  this  view  opens  the  way  to 
an  admission  of  the  necessity  of  all  that  exists 
now.  This  is,  however,  only  presumptive  evi- 
dence :  we  shall  meet  the  atheistic  principle  of 
necessity  directly  by  the  argument  described  in 
the  preceding  pages,  and  shew  that  there  are  in 
the  existing  phenomena  of  nature  multitudes  of 
connections  between  things  not  associated  with 
one  another  by  any  law  of  nature,  or  common 
physical  cause,  but  yet  corresponding  and  co- 
operating in  one  design :  as  the  whole  meteoro- 
logical system  with  the  animal  system — each 
governed  by  laws  entirely  dissimilar,  and  yet 
united  not  only  in  the  complex  function  of  res- 
piration, but  in  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
and  in  the  preservation  of  vegetable  food,  without 
which  the  animal  existence  would  be  extinct 
The  connections  and  harmonies  of  nature  being 
obvious,  we  oppose  to  the  alleged  necessity  of 
their  co-existence  and  co-operation,  the  proof  of 
their  original  independence. 
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Section  II. — The  Argument  of  Independent 

Carrespo7ideficies. 

If  a  person  were  to  enter  a  room  in  which  he 
saw  no  human  being,  but  on  a  table  were  twelve 
of  the  twenty-four  detached  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet arranged  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  alphabetic 
order,  and  the  other  twelve  lying  in  a  confused 
heap  by  their  side,  he  would  probably  stake  all 
he  possessed  in  the  conviction,  that  some  one 
had  placed  those  twelve  letters  in  that  orderly 
position,  and  that  the  other  twelve  had  been  cast 
down  without  any  intention  respecting  their  ar- 
rangement. And  he  would  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion, because,  in  such  cases,  it  is  a  matter  of 
invariable  experience,  that  when  mind  does  not 
interfere,  no  orderly  sequence  ever  takes  place, 
except  in  the  most  limited  degree.  It  would  be 
noted  as  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  if  three 
or  four  such  detached  letters  should  fall  in  alpha- 
betic order ;  but  then  they  would  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  found  also  in  a  straight  line ;  and  there  is  a 
full  conviction  in  every  mind,  that  if  from  the 
creation,  twelve  such  detached  letters  were  thrown 
from  a  box  without  any  intention  of  their  linear 
and  alphabetic  positions,  such  order  would  never 
have  occurred,  and  of  course  the  argument  is 
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made  (though  unnecessarily)  stronger  by  extend- 
ing the  supposition  also  to  the  twenty-four.  This 
is  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  Sovereign 
Intellect,  derived  from  chance.  It  is  inferred  from 
the  general  occurrence  of  disorder  and  irregu- 
larity where  no  intellect  directs  events,  that  with- 
out a  governing  mind,  the  universe  (if  there  were 
any  existence  or  phenomena  at  all)  would  not 
exhibit  regularity  and  correspondence  of  parts, 
but  disorder  and  confusion.  But  it  is  not  the 
atheistic  theory  called  chance  only  that  these 
facts  impugn.  We  want  no  more  evidence 
against  this  exploded  hypothesis  of  mere  chance 
formation  than  the  first  natural  object  which 
meets  our  eyes.  It  is  of  the  theory  of  necessity 
that  these  facts  are  subversive.  The  very  same 
results  of  experience  overthrow  the  suppositions 
both  of  chance  and  necessity,  for  the  supposi- 
tions are  one  and  the  same.  The  disorderly  or 
chance  position  of  the  twenty-four  letters,  cast  at 
random,  is  just  as  much  the  result  of  necessity 
as  if  they  were  placed  by  the  human  intellect  in 
alphabetic  sequence,  and  yet  that  necessity  could 
never  exhibit  the  same  orderly  effects.  Where 
mind  does  not  intervene,  necessity  exhibits  the 
phenomena  we  call  chance.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
the  supposition  of  a  blind  or  disorderly  necessity 
that  these  facts  are  opposed.  The  atheist  cannot, 
therefore,  plead  in  answer  to  this  argument,  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  being  the  result  of 
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necessity,  chance  has  no  existence,  and  therefore 
cannot  fairly  be  adduced  in  a  proof  of  the  nature 
or  origin  of  any  thing;  for  this  would  evidently 
be  a  false  and  illegitimate  plea.  Chance  has  a 
legitimate  existence  not  as  a  cause,  but  as  the 
effect,  of  undirected  necessity. 

We  admit  that  the  confusion  in  which  twelve 
of  these  letters  are  supposed  to  be  found,  is  just 
as  much  the  result  of  necessity  as  the  order  of 
the  other  twelve.     We  freely  admit  that  some 
mechanical  cause,  either  in  the  letters,  or  the  box 
from  which  they  were  thrown,  or  in  the  act  that 
cast  them  out,  were  the  necessary  causes  of  their 
position,  and  that  under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances no  other  position  could  possibly  have 
resulted :    but  we  assert,  notwithstanding,  this 
disorder  was  as  much  the  result  of  necessity  as 
the  order  of  those  twelve,  which  were  arranged 
by  mind ;   yet  that  there  is  a  solid  distinction 
between  a  necessity  that  always  produces  order, 
and  a  necessity  that  always  produces  disorder : 
a  distinction  from  which  we  can  conclude  with 
both  mathematical  and  moral  certainty.     The 
doctrine  of  chances,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
disorderly  necessity,  is  not  a  chimera,  but  a  legi- 
timate branch  of  science,  being  under  certain 
rules ;  and  by  those  rules  we  can  calculate  any 
future  contingency,  and  this  enables  us  to  pro- 
nounce respecting  the  origin  of  contingencies, 
whose  date  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertain- 
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ing.     In  fact,  chance  is  not  opposed  to  necessity. 
Phenomena  may  be  both  the  necessary  result  of 
preceding  physical  causes,  and  yet  be  the  result 
of  such  unintended  causes  as  to  ensure  disorder, 
and  such  disorder  we  call  chance.     Chance  or 
disorderly  necessity  is  opposed  to  design.    Trans- 
ferring then  what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
detached  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  the  works 
of  nature,  we  admit  that  every  phenomenon  was 
the  result  of  necessity,  that  is,  the  necessary 
effect  of  some  preceding  cause,  perhaps  physical ; 
and  yet  we  maintain   that  if  those  preceding 
causes  were  not  adjusted  by  intellect,  the  effect 
would  have  been  disorderly  and  chaotic,  just  as 
the  letters  fall  from  the  box  irregularly,  because 
neither  in  the  shape  of  the  letters  or  the  box,  nor 
in  the  act  of  casting  them  out,  was  there  a  pro- 
vision for  their  regular  arrangement  when  fallen. 
In  asserting  this,  it  is  not  either  granted  or  de- 
nied that  there  would  be  any  phenomenon  at  all 
without  mind ;  but  if  there  were,  it  is  maintained 
on  the  preceding  premises,  that  all  would  be 
necessary,  and  yet  that  there  would  have  been  just 
as  much  disorder  in  nature  as  in  the  twelve  letters 
tossed  on  the  table.    That  is,  the  admitted  neces- 
sity does  not  in  either  case  preclude  the  disorderly 
effects  called  chance.     We  affirm  that  there  is 
a  blind  necessity,  as  well  as  an  intelligent  ne- 
cessity, and  that  they   are  respectively  distin- 
guished by  order   and    disorder.      It  may  be 
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very  naturally  said,  then,  since  the  order  in 
eyery  part  of  the  universe  is  so  apparent,  and 
the  correspondence  of  all  parts  in  one  system ; 
since  every  organized  creature  exhibits  incal- 
culably more  than  twenty-four  separate  parts 
or  functions,  corresponding  to  each  other,  and 
placed  in  a  far  more  artificial  position  than  an 
alphabetic  row : — how  is  it  that  the  immediate 
conclusion  can  be  evaded,  that  an  intelligent,  not 
a  Uind  necessity,  has  been  the  ultimate  cause  ? 
If  modern  atheists  do  not,  like  their  purblind 
predecessors  in  former  ages,  question  the  order 
and  correspondence  of  the  members  of  the  several 
existencies,  or  of  the  great  whole ;  if  they  do  not 
question  the  exquisite  nicety  and  artificial  ap- 
pearances which  the  machine  exhibits,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  admit  its  perfection  of  adaptation : — 
how  do  they  evade  the  inference  ?  We  reply,  that 
it  is  this  very  perfection  of  fitness  that  appears 
to  them  an  indication  of  some  necessity  in  the 
order  itself.  In  short,  their  position  is  briefly 
this: — ^that  there  is  not  only  a  necessity  in  the 
existing  phenomena,  because  every  efiect  has 
had  a  preceding  adequate  cause  (for  we  freely 
admit  as  much  as  this  ourselves) ;  but  they  main- 
tain that  there  was  a  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  respective  causes  of  the  various  pheno- 
mena— which  supposition  makes  it  requisite  to 
demonstrate  the  real  independence  of  the  union. 
They  contend  that  there  has  been  an  eternal  sue- 
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cession  of  causes  and  effects,  each  preceding 
series  being  the  entire  cause  of  each  succeeding 
series; — all  the  preceding  phenomena  causing 
the  succeeding  by  an  innate  eternal  necessity. 
This  we  deny;  affirming  that,  to  produce  the 
present  correspondency  of  parts,  the  original 
and  preceding  physical  causes  were  calculated, 
weighed,  and  adjusted  to  each  other,  or  the 
present  effects  would  never  have  corresponded, 
as  do  the  various  and  widely  different  phenomena 
of  nature.  They  say  it  was  a  blind  necessity. 
We  say  it  was  a  necessity  imposed  by  Intelli- 
gence. At  this  point  issue  is  joined.  But  the 
same  simple  reason  which  authorized  us  to  say 
positively  that  the  arranged  letters  were  not  the 
effects  of  a  blind  necessity,  will  not  equally  suffice 
to  prove  that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  could 
not  have  proceeded  from  a  blind  necessity,  on 
account  of  the  difference  between  the  known 
works  of  art  and  the  unknown  physical  causes  of 
the  present  constitution  of  nature.  For  instance, 
we  are  sure  that  in  the  detached  letters  found  in 
alphabetic  order,  there  could  be  no  associating 
cause :  no  letter  had  a  hook  or  magnet,  or  an 
adhesive  property  to  influence  the  fall  of  another : 
their  regular  position  would,  therefore,  be  without 
a  physical  cause  perceptibly  and  palpably,  and 
therefore  we  boldly  say,  only  mind  could  so  con- 
nect them  as  to  follow  in  alphabetic  order.  But 
the  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  natural 
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phenomena.  We  see  some  of  them  unquestionably 
allied,  as  cause  and  effect,  and  when  not  so  allied, 
they  are  often  derived  apparently  from  the  one 
common  cause.     Thus  the  five  hundred  muscles 
in  the  body — so  admirably  constructed  and  dis- 
posed that  not  one  of  them  could  be  displaced  or 
reyersed  without  injury  to  the  strength  or  beauty 
of  the  parts  to  which  it  belongs,^  and  which, 
therefore,  as  far  as  aptitude  avails,  are  very  strik- 
ing instances  of  design — are  derived  from  one 
law,  viz.,  generation,  and  from  one  single  germ, 
by  a  process  apparently  as  single  and  simple  as 
crystallization.     In  these  and  similar  cases  there 
is  a  real  independence,  but  we  cannot  so  clearly 
detect  it  in  an  individual  species  as  in  the  oc- 
currence of  those  muscles  in  different  genera.   In 
the  latter  instances  the  independence  is  nearly 
as  palpable  as  is  the  correspondence.   Again,  the 
correspondence  between  things  that  stand  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  constitute  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  general  plan,  but  that  dependence 
disqualifies  these  correspondencies  as  examples 
of  design.     Much  of  the  order  and  relation  of  the 
natural  phenomena  depends  on  the  similarity  of 
offspring  to  parents,  throughout  the  whole  or- 
ganic departments.     There  is,  in  the  principle 
of  reproduction,  a  cause  evidently  accounting  for 
this  whole  class  of  correspondencies ;  nor  does  it 
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make  the  connection  less  certain,  that  we  do  not 
see  the  nature  of  this  principle  of  reproduction, 
for  if  we  saw  any  hook  or  loadstone  attaching 
one  detached  letter  to  another,  we  should  not 
want  to  know  how  they  came  there,  to  draw  the 
inference  that  the  connection  of  the  letters  was 
not  accidental.  Again,  much  of  the  order  and 
correspondence  in  nature  depends  upon  the 
action  of  one  great  general  law,  as  gravitation, 
which  enters  into  and  modifies  every  pheno- 
menon in  ponderable  matter.  It  accounts  for 
the  regular,  though  complex  motions  (some  say 
the  construction)  of  the  solar  system — for  the 
shape  of  our  globe — for  the  tides— in  short,  it 
enters,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  into  all  other 
correspondencies.  These  are  connecting  causes 
of  order,  palpable  and  evident ;  but  no  such  are 
discerned  in  the  sequence  of  the  detached  letters. 
The  same  may  be  said,  in  a  less  degree,  of  all 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  as  crystallization, 
chemical  affinity,  electricity,  &c.  &c.  They  are 
all,  more  or  less,  connecting  causes  of  certain 
effects,  and  separately  account  for  very  much  of 
the  correspondencies  in  nature.  But  again,  in 
the  natural  phenomena  there  is  much  mutual 
influence,  M'here  there  is  not  absolute  cause  and 
effect,  as  light  on  colour,  climate  on  integuments 
— heat  on  the  atmosphere — moisture  on  vegetable 
life.  All  these  general  laws  or  causes  contribute 
to  the  harmony  of  the  system,  and  must  have 
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ever  been  essential  to  it.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that,  as  far  as  each  of  these  causes  separately 
extend,  they  account  for  the  regularity  and  cor- 
respondence of  the  effects.  And  even  in  those 
cases  where  we  can  see  no  such  alliance,  there  is 
no  self-evident  and  palpable  contradiction  to 
such  a  connection  as  cause  and  effect,  at  former 
periods  and  under  other  circumstances :  or  that 
ihejirst  physical  causes  of  the  present  phenomena 
were  not  so  connected.  I  say  that  this  indepen- 
dence is  not  ey\Aeiity  prima  facUj  like  the  orderly 
position  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  requires 
proof,  and  it  is  the  purport  of  these  pages  to 
prove  the  real  independence  of  the  parts  of  this 
orderlyand  connected  system;  and  if  this  be  done, 
it  will  be  admitted  by  the  most  sceptical  mind, 
I  think,  that  whenever  any  number  of  indepen- 
dent units,  exceeding  all  possible  limits  of  chance, 
are  found  in  orderly  connection,  a  blind  necessity 
cannot  have  produced  the  result — it  must  have 
proceeded  from  a  power  which  could  compre- 
hend correspondence  and  affinity,  viz.  from  in- 
telligence ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  independence 
is  at  least  as  essential  to  the  conclusion  as  the 
regularity. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  define  the  limits  of  this 
independence,  as  well  as  to  explain  against  what 
atheistic  theory  it  is  particularly  directed. 

First :  In  order  to  explain  more  clearly  what 
these  independent  correspondencies  are,  I  will 
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briefly  repeat  the  more  evident  dependent  cor- 
respondencies.    I  say, 

There  is  some  affinity  and  order  in  nature, 
which  is  palpably  cause  and  efiect,  and  such 
order  as  results  therefrom  cannot  of  course  afford 
us  any  such  indication  that  it  proceeds  from  de- 
sign. Thus  the  regular  phenomena  of  the  tides 
are  the  effect  of  tlie  gravitating  power  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  regular  return  of  the  seasons  is 
the  effect  of  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  in 
respect  to  the  sun — the  similarity  of  off*spring  to 
parents  is  the  effect  of  the  principle  of  repro- 
duction— the  regularity  of  the  strata  of  the  earth 
is  the  effect  of  the  depositions  of  water — the 
exhibition  of  colour  in  vegetables  is  the  effect  of 
light — the  healthy  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  the 
effect  of  the  component  gases  mixing  but  not  com- 
bining. I  do  not  mean  that  these  are  the  ulti- 
mate or  entire  causes  of  these  effects,  but  the  im- 
mediate causes,  and  that  we  can  infer  nothing 
from  the  regularity  or  order,  as  far  as  they  are 
produced  by  these  things,  more  than  that  each 
effect  has  such  a  cause,  and  that  cause  is  evi- 
dently physical  and  natural.  But  even  in  such 
cases  as  these,  the  principal  causes  of  the  pheno- 
mena are  not  accounted  for.  The  sun  and  moon 
did  not  cause  the  water,  though  they  greatly  af- 
fect it.  The  sun  did  not  incline  the  earth's  axis 
in  an  angle  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  The  law  of 
parentage  did  not  cause  the  first  individuals  of 
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each  species ;  the  water  did  not  make,  though  it 
dissolved  or  deposited  the  substances  it  con- 
tained ;  the  light  does  not  make  the  vegetable 
colours,  though  it  is  necessary  to  draw  them 
forth.  Thus  even  in  the  most  dependent  phe- 
nomena, there  are  independent  connections.  But 
in  the  present  order  of  nature,  there  are  mul- 
titudes of  instances  of  allied  or  constituent  parts, 
which  cannot  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  have 
been  cause  and  effect :  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
phenomena  of  rain,  which  will  be  particularly 
described  hereafter,  there  is  a  correspondence 
between  the  nature  of  water,  the  nature  of 
heat,  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  structure 
of  the  earth,  and  the  constitution  of  vegetable 
and  animal  creatures;  and,  therefore,  if  these 
things  did  not  produce,  though  they  now  influence 
each  other,  and  if  there  could  not  have  been 
any  physical  associating  cause  between  them,  by 
which  the  one  set  of  phenomena  have  been  made 
to  concur  with  the  other  to  one  end, — no  connect- 
ing physical  law  by  which  they  were  made  to 
correspond  and  cooperate, — we  conclude,  of 
course,  that  they  must  be  formed  and  united  by 
some  Power  who  comprehended  the  order  and 
aptitude  that  would  result  from  the  combination, 
and  who  weighed  out  the  physical  causes  of  each 
(if  they  were  physical  causes)  with  a  foresight 
to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  I  trust  I  have  now 
explained,  at  the  hazard   of  tedious  prolixity. 
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what  is  meant  by  independence,  as  a  material 
clause  in  the  evidence  of  design.  But  before  we 
proceed  to  the  argument  which  is  especially 
built  on  this  principle,  we  must  inquire  whether 
there  is  any  supposition  that  can  be  made  by  the 
atheist  which  would  nullify  this  argument  in 
limine.  Now  it  can  only  be  evaded  by  the  sup- 
position, that  the  various  correspondencies  now 
exhibited  in  nature  were  never  united,  but  co- 
existed from  eternity.  I  have  said  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  section,  that  it  was  certain  that 
the  present  order  of  nature  on  this  globe  did  not 
exist  ab  eternis;  we  now  proceed  to  assign  the 
proofs  of  this  assertion.  For  if  this  were  true — 
if  these  parts  were  never  in  a  state  of  separation, 
and  therefore  never  united  ab  extra — we  could 
not,  of  course,  infer  the  existence  of  a  Designing 
Mind  from  the  union.  But  if  there  were  a  be- 
ginning of  the  present  order  of  nature,  a  time 
when  neither  the  present  structure  of  the  earth, 
nor  organic  beings  of  any  kind  were  in  existence, 
then  either  these  things  must  have  been  imme- 
diately created  by  the  fiat  of  a  Sovereign  Power, 
or  sprang  from  some  physical  causes ;  and  in 
the  latter  case  we  assert,  that  those  causes,  what- 
ever they  were,  nmst  have  been  so  adjusted  by  a 
Sovereign  Intelligence,  as  to  produce  this  corres- 
pondence and  mutual  aptitude  in  the  effect.  We 
do  not  draw  this  conclusion  merely  because  we 
see  no  connecting  physical  causes,  as  we  do  im- 
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mediately  in  the  sequence  of  the  alphabet,  for 
that  independence  is  palpable ;    but  because  it 
will  be  proved  that  there  is  no  mutual  connection 
between  one  class  of  natural  phenomena   and 
the  other,  no  physical  law  by  which  they  were 
made  to  correspond,  in  innumerable  instances, 
in  one  design.     It  is,  therefore,  our  first  point 
to  prove  that  the  present  order  of  nature  had  a 
beginning.     This  is  the  preliminary  point  pre- 
vious to  the  application  of  the  argument  of  in- 
dependent  combination ;    for  till   this   point  is 
proved,  the  existence  of  that  independence  is 
evidently  undeterminable.     This   being    ascer- 
tained, we  shall  next  proceed  to  the  question. 
Whether  there  either  are  or  have  been  physical 
causes  that  can  account  for  the  separate  phe- 
nomena ?  and  lastly,  produce  the  evidence  (with 
the  examples)  of  the  original  independence  of  all 
the  departments  of  nature,  and,  consequently,  of 
the  design  which  alone  could  unite  them  in  one 
system. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Section  1. — Physical  Proofs  of  tlie  Beginning  of 
the  present  Order  of  Nature  on  this  Planet. 

ft 

A  DETAILED  proof  of  a  beginning  of  the 
present  course  of  nature,  will,  doubtless, 
appear  to  a  reader  imbued  with  the  truths  of 
revelation,  and  unmindful  of  the  principles  of  our 
opponents,  to  be  a  very  superfluous  labour ;  but 
we  have  to  reply  to  those  who  admit  not  the  evi- 
dence of  revelation :  and  when  that  source  of 
our  knowledge  is  closed  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  inquiry,  it  becomes  necessary  to  rest  on  some 
other  very  solid  foundation. 

The  natural  proof  of  a  beginning  of  the  present 
phenomena  of  matter  was,  till  very  lately,  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory,  being  chiefly  metaphysi- 
cal :  and  Paley  completely  fails,  as  was  observed 
in  the  Introduction,  in  the  evidence  of  this  very 
important  point.  But  the  recent  discoveries  in 
geology  have  afibrded  us  physical  proofs  of  a 
commencement  of  organic  existence,  and  of  the 
present  and  past  disposition  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth :  nor  am  I  aware  that  this  conclusion  of 
the  geologists  (according  with  every  explanation 
of  the  Mosaic  statements)  has  been  lately  dis- 
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puted.     Nevertheless,  the  natural  proof  must  not 
be  omitted. 

The  value  of  such  evidence  (in  a  natural  point 
of  view)  is  indeed  incalculable ;  for  it  forms  a 
solid  basis  for  the  inferences  on  which  the  con- 
clusion is  built ;  and  this  will  appear,  if  we  re- 
flect how  difficult  would  be  the  proof  of  the  in- 
dependence of  a  system,  exhibiting  evidences  of 
an  eternal  rotation  of  the  same  phenomena. 

The  following  are  the  physical  proofs  of  a 
beginning,  and  of  the  gradational  evolution  of  the 
present  system. 

First :  The  shape  of  this  globe  is  just  such  an 
oblate  spheroid  as  would  be  produced  by  its  re- 
volving on  its  axis  at  some  former  period  in  a 
fluid  or  semi-fluid  state, — fluid  to  such  a  depth, 
from  its  surface  at  least,  as  would  then  preclude 
the  existence  of  any  terrestrial  creature.  Should 
it  be  contended,  however,  that  it  was  always  a 
solid  globe,  we  might  rest  the  argument  on  the 
extreme  improbability,  that  out  of  the  vast  di- 
versity of  figures  which  could  revolve  on  an  axis, 
as  the  perfect  globe,  the  oval  oblong  at  the  poles, 
the  oval  oblong  at  the  equator,  the  flat  circular 
ring,  the  flat  oval  ring,  &c.  &c.  just  such  a  figure 
should  exist  ab  eternisy  as  a  revolving  fluid  would 
naturally  have  assumed.  If,  then,  the  earth  was 
ever  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state,  the  race  of 
terrestrial  animals  and  vegetables,  at  least,  could 
not  have  existed. 
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Second :  The  strong  evidence  scarcely  ad- 
mitting a  doubt*  of  tlie  existence  of  a  small  re- 
sistance in  the  medium  through  which  the  planets 
roll,  by  the  retardation  of  tlie  comet  of  Encke, 
proving,  if  correct,  tliat  all  the  planets  in  an  in- 
definitely immense  number  of  years  will  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  sun,  and  therefore  equally  indi- 
cating that  their  revolutions  must  have  had  a 
beginning,  and  of  course  all  the  substances  and 
inhabitants  of  these  globes. 

Third  :  If  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  La  Place 
be  substantially  true  (and  it  has  such  astrono- 
mical evidence  that  we  might  almost  say  its  truth 
is  written  on  the  skies),  then  there  is  a  decisive 
proof  that  nature  did  not  exhibit  the  same  order 
ah  eternis. 

Fourth :  We  have,  lastly,  the  geological  evi- 
dences of  a  beginning  of  the  present  course  of 
nature  on  this  planet.  The  writer  is  aware  of 
the  timid  and  ill-judged  opposition  which  this 
species  of  evidence  has  encountered ;  but  as  the 
fact  he  is  now  proving  accords  with  the  literal  as 
well  as  the  more  judicious  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  conclusion  he  draws  will  not,  probably, 
be  impugned  by  any.  The  firm  believer  in  the 
literal  meaning  of  Scripture  will  not  find  his 
opinion  disputed  by  the  fact  itself,  and  may  reject 


*  All  the  bearings  of  the  phenomena  of  a  resisting  roediuni  are 
not  yet  fully  established. 
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the  geological  proofs  of  a  truth  he  does  not 
question.  The  pantheist  will  not  be  disposed  to 
reject  any  evidence  that  nature  may  afford  him. 

I  shall  introduce  the  geological  proofs  of  a 
beginning  by  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Buckland's 
noble  Bridgewater  Treatise. 

"  As  in  the  consideration  of  other  strata  we 
find  abundant  evidence  in  the  presence  of  organic 
remains  in  proof  of  the  exercise  of  creative 
powers ;  so  from  the  absefice  of  organic  remains 
in  the  primary  strata,  we  may  derive  an  impor- 
tant argument,  shewing  that  there  was  a  point 
of  time  in  the  history  of  our  planet  antecedent  to 
the  beginning  either  of  animal  or  vegetable  life. 
This  conclusion  is  the  more  important  because 
it  has  been  the  refuge  of  some  speculative  phi- 
losophers to  refer  the  origin  of  existing  organ- 
izations, either  to  an  eternal  succession  of  the 
same  species,  or  to  the  formation  of  more  recent 
from  more  ancient  species,  by  a  succession  of 
developements,  without  the  interposition  of  di- 
rect and  repeated  acts  of  creation :  and  thus  to 
deny  the  existence  of  any  first  term  in  the 
infinite  succession  which  the  hypothesis  assumes. 
Against  this  theory  no  decisive  evidence  has 
been  accessible  until  the  modern  discoveries  in 
geology  had  established  two  conclusions  of  the 
highest  value  in  relation  to  this  long  disputed 
question . 

"  The  first,  proving  that  existing  species  have 
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had  a  beginning ;  and  this  at  a  period  compara- 
tively recent  in  the  physical  history  of  the  globe. 

''  The  second,  shewing  that  they  (the  existing 
species)  were  preceded  by  several  other  systems  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life:  Respecting  each  of 
which  it  may  be  no  less  proved,  that  there  wbs  a 
time  when  their  existence  had  not  commenced. 
And  that  to  these  more  ancient  systems  also  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  succession,  both  retrospective 
and  prospective,  is  equally  inapplicable. 

''  Having  this  evidence  both  of  the  beginning 
and  end  of  several  systems  of  organized  life ;  each 
affording  internal  proof  of  the  repeated  exercise 
of  creative  design,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  we 
are  at  length  conducted  back  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  earliest  of  those  systems— a  period  in 
which  we  find  a  series  of  primary  strata  wholly 
destitute  of  organic  remains.  And  from  circum- 
stances we  infer  their  deposition  to  have  preceded 
the  commencement  of  organic  life.  They  who 
contend  that  life  may  have  existed  during  the 
formation  of  the  primary  strata,  and  that  the 
animal  remains  may  have  been  obliterated  by 
the  effects  of  heat  in  strata  nearest  the  granite, 
do  but  remove  to  one  point  further  backward, 
the  first  term  of  the  finite  series  of  organic 
beings :  and  there  still  remains  beyond  this  point 
an  antecedent  period  in  which  a  state  of  total 
fiision  pervaded  the  entire  materials  of  the  fun- 
damental granite,  and  one  ujiiversal  ma^s  ofincan- 
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descent  elements^  wholly  incompatible  with  any 
condition  of  life  which  can  be  sheivn  to  have 
ever  existed,  formed  the  entire  substance  of  the 
globe." — Vol  i.  chap.  6. 

If  the  facts  (not  the  theory,  for  no  theory  is 
propounded)  here  stated  are  unquestionable,  the 
atheistic  hypothesis  of  an  eternal  succession  of 
organized  beings  of  some  kind  on  this  planet  is 
at  once  confuted.  For  if  there  was  a  time  when, 
from  universal  heat  or  universal  barrenness,  there 
were  no  organized  creatures  on  the  land  or  in 
the  water,  then  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
dom must  have  had  a  beginning. 

I  shall  now  briefly  produce  some  of  the  geolo- 
gical truths  on  which  the  preceding  inferences 
are  founded ;  and  I  shall  take  them  from  the 
same  treatise  from  which  the  above  passages 
are  quoted.  In  order  to  understand  this  evidence, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  on  which  all  the  inferences  from  geology 
are  built. 

First:  Many  different  kinds  of  substances, 
some  in  the  form  of  unstratified  or  crystallized 
rocks,  some  in  the  form  of  strata,  the  deposits  of 
water,  envelop  this  globe  or  form  its  crusts,  and 
being  inclined  in  various  angles  to  the  horizon, 
successively  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Second :  In  their  natural  position  or  order, 
the  unstratified  rocks,  which  will  be  described 
more  particularly  by  and  by,  lie  the  lowest,  or 
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form  the  internal  crusts  of  the  earth.  The  watery 
deposits,  in  their  natural  order,  lie  upon  the 
former.  And  of  these  strata  there  are  twenty- 
eight  well  defined  divisions.  They  are  classed 
in  the  ascending  order,  as  four  series.  Those 
which  lie  immediately  upon  the  crystalline  rocks 
are  called  the  primary  series,  the  next  set  the 
transition,  the  next  the  secondary,  and  the  upper 
the  tertiary. 

Third  :  In  the  unstratiiied  rocks  are  no  organic 
remains  of  any  description ;  nor  are  any  found 
in  the  primary  series  or  first  deposits  of  water. 
In  the  next  upper  or  transition  series,  we  first 
discern  fossils  of  some  of  the  lower  grades  of 
animals  only,  some  peculiar  and  extinct  species 
of  plants  and  fishes,  a  few  hundred  species  of 
shells,  with  many  zoophytes.  In  the  next,  or 
secondary  series,  other  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
other  animals  are  found  :  here  numerous  extinct 
reptiles  also  begin  to  appear ;  in  the  middle  of 
this  secondary  series  also  begin  to  appear  the 
most  ancient  remains  of  mammalia,  viz.  two  mar- 
supian  animals.  The  tertiary  series  is  divided 
into  four  classes  or  periods,  of  which  the  lowest 
contain  only  3^,  the  next  18,  the  next  52,  and 
the  highest  95  per  cent  of  the  existing  species ; 
that  is,  each  decisive  stratum  has  some  fossils 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  there  are  none  of  the  ex- 
isting species  of  organic  creatures  in  any  but  the 
upper  or  tertiary  series. 
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Fourth :  If,  as  in  the  pages  of  a  book,  these 
twenty-eight  well  defined  divisions  of  the  de- 
posits of  water  be  numbered  in  the  ascending 
order,  a  higher  numbered  stratum  is  never  found 
under  a  low  or  numbered  stratum.  This  order 
is  invariable.  Nor  are  the  unstratified  or  crys- 
talline rocks  ever  found  above  these  deposits  of 
water,  except  when  certain  portions  have  been 
infused  between  them. 

The  above  are  not  theories,  but  facts  verified 
by  the  senses ;  and  if  they  be  incontrovertible 
facts,  it  is  incredible  that  all  the  extinct  and 
living  animals  and  vegetables  were  created  at  one 
period,  or  that  the  literal  sense  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  can  be  the  true  interpretation. 
For  if  all  the  organic  creatures  on  this  globe, 
extinct  and  existing,  were  created  at  the  same 
epoch,  then,  whether  the  extinct  species  perished 
at  the  deluge,  or  previous  to  the  deluge,  some  of 
their  fossil  remains  must  have  been  mingled  with 
the  existing  species  in  every  formation,  from 
the  lowest  transition  to  the  highest  tertiary.  It 
is  impossible  that  each  of  the  twenty-eight  divi- 
sions of  these  deposits  could  contain  fossils  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  and  that  no  existing  species 
should  be  found  in  any  of  the  strata  except  the 
tertiary  series.  All  extinct  and  existing  species, 
if  created  at  the  same  time,  must  have  been 
mingled  indiscriminately  in  all  the  fossilliferous 
strata ;  not  in  lateral  position,  because  there  might 
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be  the  same  diflference  in  respect  to  the  local 
habitation  of  particular  animals  and  vegetables 
that  there  is  now  ;  and  this  would  cause  different 
genera  and  species  to  be  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  stratum.  But  there  could  be  no  such 
difference  vertically  between  the*  contents  of  the 
upper  and  lower  strata ;  some  of  the  living  species 
would  necessarily  have  been  found  along  with 
those  that  are  extinct  in  the  order  of  superposition 
instead  of  each  formation,  and  each  decided  stra- 
tum having  its  peculiar  fossils,  with  not  one  of 
the  existing  species  in  any  strata  below  the  ter- 
tiary series. 

The  extinct  and  existing  creatures  must  have 
been  in  some  degree  mingled,  even  were  we  to 
admit  that  all  the  extinct  species  perished  pre- 
viously to  the  deluge :  but  it  is  incredible  that 
they  should  have  become  extinct  in  that  in- 
terval ;  for  the  different  strata  in  which  they  lie, 
have  become  hardened,  then  broken  and  inclined, 
the  next  strata  being  deposited  on  them  as  the 
exact  filling  of  the  ends  clearly  shews ;  the  latter 
being,  in  their  turn,  hardened  and  inclined,  and 
other  deposits  found  on  them,  each  containing 
their  peculiar  fossils.  Some  of  these  strata,  con- 
sisting of  alternations  of  marine  and  fresh  water 
remains ;  some  of  them  having  constituted,  for  a 
long  period,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  the  roots 
of  large  trees  embedded  in  the  solid  stone  un- 
questionably prove ;  some  of  them  containing  the 
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slow  deposits  of  ages,  testified  by  the  integrity 
of  the  brittle  fossils  of  which  they  almost  entirely 
consist,  and  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  suc- 
cessive layers.  These  changes  could  not  have 
occurred  in  the  crust  of  the  whole  globe  to  an 
immense  depth,  while  man  was  quietly  living  in 
any  part  of  the  earth  :  nor  in  so  short  an  interval 
of  time.  In  fact  it  is  impossible,  whatever  theory 
be  applied  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  these  creatures  could  all  have  been 
created  at  the  same  period,  and  that  the  different 
genera  and  species  should  have  been  contempo- 
raneous. I  shall  revert  to  this  evidence  in  the 
next  section. 

At  present,  I  purpose  only  to  dwell  upon  one 
fact,  viz.  that  there  was  a  period  on  this  glob^ 
when  there  was  no  organic  existence.  This  is 
the  only  datum  the  present  argument  requires ; 
and,  as  was  before  observed,  this  assertion  is  not 
likely  to  be  questioned  by  any,  although  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  physical  evidence  on  which 
it  rests. 

I  have  stated  that  underneath  all  these  fossil- 
liferous  strata  lie,  in  their  natural  order,  what 
are  called  the  primary  strata,  not  having  the 
traces  of  a  single  organic  being.  Now  these 
strata,  extending  to  the  depth  of  many  hundred 
feet,  and  differing  in  mineral  structure,  are  also 
the  deposits  of  water.  But  if  all  animals  were 
created  when  these  primary  strata  were  deposited, 
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it  is  perfectly  unaccountable  that,  extending  more 
or  less  continuously  round  the  globe,  they  should 
not  contain  a  single  specimen  of  organic  remains. 
If  no  creatures  were  then  in  existence,  our  posi- 
tion is  verified.  There  was  a  beginning  of  organic 
existence. 

Will  it  be  said  that  their  fossils  were  destroyed 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  calcined  and  crystallized 
rocks  ?  Organic  existence  could  not  have  begun 
in  such  vicinity,  for  these  rocks  were  not  heated 
after  organic  life  commenced,  but  before. 

We  have  next  to  mark  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  unstratified  rocks.  Beneath  all  these 
aqueous  formations  lie  the  crystalline  rocks,  the 
products  of  more  or  less  heat,  as  granite,  por- 
phyry, basalt,  trap,  whinstone.  &c.  which  contain 
no  vestiges  of  organized  creatures.  Professor 
Buckland  says,  "  That  the  primary  unstratified 
rocks  were  once  in  a  state  of  fusion  from  intense 
heat,  the  phenomena  which  they  manifest,  the 
crystallized  substances  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  the  peculiar  injections  of  the  very 
same  substances  in  the  form  of  veins  among  the 
strata,  and  even  in  the  rocks  of  their  own  nature, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt."  ..."  The  altered  and 
metamorphic  appearances  of  many  strata,  where 
they  are  adjacent  to  a  whinstone  vein,  as  clearly 
prove  the  agency  of  fire  as  the  same  appearance 
of  strata  next  the  lava  of  an  extinct  volcano.** 

Again,  the  Professor  says :   "  The  gradations 
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are  iDnumerable  which  connect  the  infinite  va- 
rieties of  granite,  syenite,  greenstone,  and  basalt, 
with  the  trachytic  porphyras  and  lavas  that  are 
at  this  day  ejected  by  volcanos."  .... 

"  The  experiments  of  Mr.  G.  Watt  on  bodies 
cooled  slowly  after  fusion ;  and  of  Sir  James 
Hall  in  reproducing  artificial  rocks  from  the 
pounded  ingredients  of  the  same  rocks  highly 
heated  under  strong  pressure ;  and  the  more 
recent  experiments  of  Professor  Mitschetich  on 
the  production  of  artificial  crystals  by  fusion  of 
definite  portions  of  their  compound  parts,  have 
removed  many  of  the  objections  which  were  once 
ui^ed  against  the  igneous  origin  of  crystalline 
rocks." 

Finally,  he  says :  '^  Assuming  that  the  whole 
materials  of  the  globe  may  have  been  in  a  fluid 
or  even  nebular  state,  from  the  presence  of  in- 
tense heat,  the  gradual  abstraction  of  such  heat 
would  allow  the  particles  of  matter  to  approxi- 
mate or  crystallize,  and  the  result  of  this  crystal- 
lization might  have  been  the  formation  of  a  shell 
or  crust,  composed  of  oxydated  metals  or  metal- 
loids constituting  various  rocks  of  the  granite 


series." 


We  infer  then  with  certainty,  from  these  facts 
respecting  the  primary  strata  and  primitive  rocks, 
that  there  was  a  beginning  of  organized  creatures 
on  this  planet. 


o2 


Section  II. — Inference Jroni  the  Beginning  of 
the  present  Order  of  Nature. 

There  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  an  important 
inference  from  a  beginning  in  the  order  of  the 
matter  of  thisglobe^  that  has  not,  that  he  is  aware 
of,  been  acknowledged,  viz.  If  there  have  been  a 
beginning  of  the  present  state  and  system  of 
matter,  the  laws  or  powers  of  nature  must  also 
have  had  a  beginning;  for  it  is  impossible  if 
the  same  laws  and  powers  which  now  actuate 
matter  had  always  existed,  that  they  should  not 
have  carried  on  the  same  routine,  ah  eternis^  as 
they  exhibit  now  ;  for  matter  being  by  the  athe- 
istic hypothesis  eternal,  and  matter  and  its  laws 
constituting  the  whole  of  nature,  if  the  laws  or 
powers  of  matter  had  been  also  eternal,  no  pos- 
sible reason  can  be  assigned,  either  for  their 
former  quiescence,  or  for  a  different  action  of 
those  powers  at  the  present  period.  Being  ever 
the  same  (for  matter  cannot  niake^  annul,  or  alter 
its  own  laws),  these  laws  must  always  have  acted 
in  the  same  manner  on  the  same  matter,  and 
produced  a  uniform  rotation  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena :  there  could  have  been  no  beginning. 
If  they  were  quiescent,  they  never  could  have 
begun  to  act  of  themselves ;  and  ever  acting,  they 
must  have  ever  acted  according  to  their  nature. 
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A  beginning  of  the  evolutions  of  nature  on  the 
atheistic  premises,  therefore,  involves  the  begin- 
ning of  its  present  laws,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence ;  and  a  beginning  of  the  laws  or  powers 
themselves  involves  a  supernatural  origin  of  those 
powers,  because  nature  or  matter  cannot  impart 
powers  to  itself. 

The  usual  argument  of  the  atheist  respecting 
the  alterations  that  have  occurred  in  the  system 
of  nature,  is,  that  they  were  produced  by  circum- 
stances. He  does  not,  of  course,  plead  that  the 
laws  or  powers  themselves  are  subject  to  alter- 
ation, for  this  would  contradict  the  axiom,  that 
matter  cannot  makCy  annuls  or  alter  its  own  laws ; 
but  he  contends  that  the  very  different  circum- 
stances under  which  those  laws  acted,  so  modi- 
fied their  action  as  to  cause  them  to  produce 
effects  very  different  from  what  they  exhibit,  or 
are  able  to  produce  now  ;  and  thus  he  accounts 
for  the  various  vicissitudes  which  this  globe  has 
undergone.  But  by  his  own  hypothesis,  matter 
is  eternally  the  same,  and  the  laws,  powers,  and 
properties  of  matter  eternally  the  same ;  and 
these,  together,  constitute  all  circumstances :  the 
laws  of  matter  could  not,  therefore,  be  varied  or 
altered  in  their  operation  by  the  very  circum- 
stances which  they  themselves  produced.  Dif* 
ference  of  circumstance,  therefore,  cannot  justly 
be  alleged,  on  the  atheistic  hypothesis,  as  the 
cause  of  the  difference  in  the  present  and  former 
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phenomena.  And  as  it  is  the  nature  of  every 
law  by  which  the  present  phenomena  are  go- 
verned, that  it  exhibits  uniform  action  under 
the  same  circumstances,  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  matter  of  the  universe,  under  the  same  eternal 
laws  and  the  same  circumstances,  should  have 
exhibited  any  variations  in  its  phenomena  at 
different  epochs,  on  atheistic  principles :  that 
is,  there  could  be  no  beginning,  no  alterations 
which  were  not  recurrent  or  periodical,  no  phe- 
nomena differing  from  those  which  have  been 
witnessed  by  man. 

I  do  not  mean  that  nature  might  not  have  ex- 
hibited infinite  variety.  For  instance  :  A  law 
may  be  in  abeyance,  as  is  the  law  of  crystalli- 
zation, which  never  would  act  till  the  substances 
which  it  affects  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  so- 
lidity, and  would  invariably  act  then.  The  same 
law  also  exhibits  great  variety  in  its  effects,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  substances  on  which 
it  acts;  the  crystals  of  one  mineral  are  trian- 
gular; of  another  pentangular;  of  another  hex- 
angular,  and  so  forth  ;  but  the  law  itself  is 
one  and  the  same :  therefore  there  might  be 
infinite  variety  in  all  ages,  but  there  could  not 
have  been  successive  phenomena  at  different 
epochs,  if  all  the  laws  of  matter  were  eternal,  and 
eternally  the  same.  There  would,  of  course, 
have  been  a  variety  of  phenomena  proportion- 
able to  the  number  of  powers,  or  laws,  or  sub- 
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Stances  ;  but  matter  would  have  been  only  found 
in  that  variety,  and  never  deviated  from  it;  for 
no  different  circumstances  would  have  diverted 
the  uniform  course  of  these  same  laws.  For  as 
we  observed  before,  the  supposed  diflferent  cir- 
cumstances themselves  must  have  been  caused 
by  these  very  laws  by  which  they  are  said  to 
have  been  varied,  which  involves  a  glaring  ab- 
surdity. As  there  could  exist  on  the  atheistic 
hypothesis  nothing  in  nature  but  eternal  matter, 
actuated  by  its  eternal  laws,  there  could  there- 
fore be  nothing  to  constitute  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances at  any  time,  unless  the  laws  were 
themselves  different,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
atheistic  principle  The  atheistic  absurdity  lies 
in  maintaining  that  the  same  eternal  powers 
could  exhibit  varied  effects  at  different  epochs. 
On  the  atheistic  premises  all  the  laws  make  the 
circumstances,  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  mo- 
dified by  the  circumstances.  It  is  not  the  in- 
finite diversity  of  the  phenomena  which  militates 
against  the  atheistic  premises,  for,  I  repeat,  the 
diversities  will  depend  on  the  number  of  powers 
or  laws  in  action ;  but  it  is  the  beginning  and 
variations  of  those  diversities  at  different  epochs. 
That  supposition  is  entirely  iv€onsi$tent  with  any 
atheistic  hypothesis  whatever.  Either  of  these 
two  facts,  therefore,  viz.  a  beginning  of  the 
present  order  of  nature,  or  an  alteration  from 
some  former  state,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
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present   laws   of   nature   were   imparted   by  a 
supernatural  cause. 

Now,  these  facts,  viz.  a  beginning,  and  also  a 
variation  from  the  preceding  state  of  nature, 
whatever  it  was,  accord  with  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  But  we 
have  a  corroboration  and  confirmation  of  this  in- 
ference in  the  other  geological  phenomena,  which 
were  briefly  described  in  the  preceding  section. 
It  is  true  this  additional  evidence  will  not  be 
wanted  by  the  literal  interpreter,  but  it  will  not 
be  doubted  by  the  pantheist,  or  atheist,  whose 
opinions  we  impugn,  whatever  inference  they 
might  deduce  from  it. 

It  is  evident  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  last 
section,  that  there  has  not  only  been  a  commence- 
ment and  essential  difierences  in  the  phenomena 
on  this  globe,  but  that  the  difierences  have  been 
gradational  or  progressive^  from  a  state  when  there 
were  no  organized  beings,  to  the  present  highly 
organized  and  orderly  system.  For  a  full  and 
clear  account  of  the  nature  of  this  progression,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  recent  works  on  geology, 
and  especially  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  an  extract  from  which  has  been  quoted, 
briefly  but  strikingly  describing  the  great  lead- 
ing alterations  of  which  we  have  the  evidence 
of  our  own  senses.  They  are  revealed  by 
those  incontrovertible  indications  in  the  various 
inclinations  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  raised  to 
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the  surface   by  violent  disruptions  or  gradual 
elevations,  and  further  ascertained  by  the  fossils 
which  are  found  in  them  ;  and  it  is  evident  from 
these  indications,  that  both  the  earth  itself  and  its 
organized  inhabitants  have  been  brought  to  the 
present  order  through  several  states,  each  viore 
rudimentary  than  the  succeeding.    The  climax  of 
this  pn^ression  is  manifested  in  the  present  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  especially  in  the  formation 
of  Man,  the  most  perfect  and  highest  grade  of 
organic  creatures.     Previous  to  the  present  state, 
during  the  tertiary  period,  the  earth  appears  to 
have  abounded  with  swamps  and  lakes,  and  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  many  quadrupeds,  as 
perfect  in  their  kind,  but  of  an  inferior  grade,  to 
the  present  races.     In   the  next  preceding  or 
secondary  period,  we  trace  a  world  abounding 
with  reptiles  and  vegetables,  which  indicate  a 
climate  of  high  temperature,  and  in  which  only 
two  or  three  species  of  land  quadrupeds  have  been 
yet  discovered.     Previously  to  this  period  were 
deposited  the  transition  strata,  in  which  we  find  no 
animals  more  perfect  than  fishes  and  shellfish ; 
and  then  we  come  to  the  relics  of  a  world  with- 
out any  traces  of  organic  existence.    These  are 
partly  strata  formed  by  water,  constituting  the 
primary  slate  formations,  and  partly  crystalline 
rocks  of  the  granitic  series,  produced  during  a 
state  in  which  the  now  solid  substances  were  in 
a  fused,  or  at  any  rate  fluid,  or  semi-fluid  state. 
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exactly  correspoudiDg  witli  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  general  shape  of  the  globe.  And  if  there  be 
any  validity  in  what  is  called  the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis, then  the  rudimentary  state  is  traced  to  a 
mere  collection  of  gaseous  matter.  Thus  the  same 
facts  that  prove  there  was  a  beginning  of  orga- 
nized creatures  on  this  globe,  prove  also  that  there 
was  a  progressive  rudimentary  process ;  that  is, 
we  can  trace  our  earth  from  the  present  state 
through  four  great  formations,  which  formations,  it 
is  believed  by  our  first  geologists,  consist  of  about 
twelve  successive  alterations  in  the  general  crust 
of  the  globe,  each  of  which  states  is  more  rudi- 
mentary than  the  succeeding,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
vestigia  of  an  incandescent,  or  of  a  molten  state 
of  the  surface :  and  all  these  changes  are  the 
stages  of  a  gradational  principle.  But  this  gra- 
dation itself  involves  a  beginning  :  for  a  system  of 
gradation  must  have  had  some  commencement. 
And  the  gradational  system  of  nature,  as  exhi- 
bited on  our  globe,  involves  a  beginning  not 
only  of  organization,  but  of  the  first  and  most 
unorganized  state,  which  we  have  detected  by 
geological  discoveries ;  otherwise  we  must  suppose 
that  there  was  an  eternal  state  of  chaotic  or 
molten  matter  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  which  at  a 
certain  period  started  ofi*,  stiis  virihusy  into  a  pro- 
gressive system.  The  thing  is  physically  im- 
possible. If  there  had  been  from  eternity  that 
uniform  rudimentary   state,  it  must  ever  have 
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remained  the  same  to  eternity.  Again,  the  nebu- 
lar phenomena  do  certainly  appear  to  explain  the 
primordial  state  of  the  matter  of  this  globe,  and 
the  whole  solar  system,  and  just  where  the  geolo- 
gical evidence  leaves  it.  For  as  there  must  have 
been  some  beginning,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  there  was  the  same  gradation  which  we  can 
trace  in  the  heavens,  from  the  almost  impercep- 
tible whisp  of  luminous  matter  without  nucleus, 
through  different  states  of  concentration  ;  till  the 
nuclei  being  brighter  and  brighter,  and  the  nebu- 
lar halo  less  and  less,  we  arrive  at  the  brilliant 
sun  called  a  star.  But  though  this  is  in  a  great 
degree  probable,  yet  we  do  not  by  any  means  rest 
our  inference  on  the  truth  of  this  theory,  but 
mention  it  rather  as  explanatory  of  the  probable 
beginning  of  that  progression  which  is  certain. 
The  comparatively  simple  state  in  which  we  first 
trace  organization,  till  the  climax  of  organic  for- 
mation, man,  and  the  corresponding  progress  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  from  a  mere  confused  and 
molten  mass  to  the  present  state  so  highly  adapted 
to  organic  life ;  these  are  alone  sufficient  proofs 
of  this  gradation,  and  that  gradation  of  a  begin- 
ning of  the  present  course  of  nature ;  and  both 
are  proofs  of  a  beginning  of  nature's  laws,  and 
consequently  of  the  existence  of  a  supernatural 
Power  who  imparted  thein. 

To  this  objection  to  any  atheistic  hypothesis, 
it  may  perhaps  be  replied,-- that  nature's  powers 
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are  of  such  a  constitution  as  tor  evolve  one  state  of 
matter  out  of  another,  and  that  this  succession  of 
different  causies  and  effects  is  as  possible  as  an 
eternal  revolution  of  the  same  phenomena.  This 
we  deny.  There  are  no  natural  causes  but  must 
spring  from  matter,  and  matter  s  powers  or  laws ; 
and  we  know  no  law  or  power  in  matter  that  has 
any  other  action  than  one  that  is  unifotm  undei* 
l/ie  sanie  circumstances ;  and  we  repeat  again,  that 
as  there  could  have  been  no  circumstances  but 
what  were  constituted  by  those  uniform  actions, 
it  is  impossible,  on  atheistic  premises,  that  there 
could  have  been  any  beginning  of  the  present 
course  of  nature,  or  any  gradation  in  the  phe- 
nomena  at  different  epochs.  If  indeed  we  could 
detect  m  any  law  of  nature  a  progressing  and 
not  a  uniform  power,  that  is,  if  any  known  law, 
acting  by  itself  upon  matter,  ever  exhibited  gra- 
dation of  effect,  under  the  same  circumstances^  in- 
stead of  unifoniiity,  then  there  might  be  some 
plea  to  ascribe  progressive  action  to  the  combi- 
nation of  laws ;  but  we  witness  nothing  but  uni- 
formity in  all  her  laws.  Gravity  always  acts  at 
the  same  rate  under  the  same  conditions ;  crystal- 
lization always  exhibits  the  same  figures  on  the 
same  substance ;  chemical  affinity  always  as- 
sociates the  same  substances ;  parents  always 
produce  the  same  species.  None  of  these  laws  are 
subject  to  alteration,  nor  could  they  alter,  under 
any  circumstances,  that  they  themselves  created ; 
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and  it  is  perfectly  unphilosophical  to  ascribe  to 
the  united  powers  a  different  species  of  action 
from  that  they  manifest  singly,  and  for  which 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence.     The  varying 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  disturbances  of  the  planets 
by  each  other's  gravity,  are  rotations,  not  grada- 
tions ;  each  disturbance  has  its  limits ;  and  at 
the  end  of  a  vast  period  the  bodies  all  return  to 
the  relative  position  which  they  had  formerly 
maintained.    Each  portion  of  this  great  revolution 
is  certainly  gradational,  that  is,  there  is  an  incre- 
ment or  decrement  of  distances,  &c. ;   but  the 
whole  is  the  reverse  of  progressive,  for  it  is  an 
eternal  repetition  of  the  same  variations;  whereas 
the  phenomena  we  have  been  considering,  exhibit 
a  progression  without  a  single  evidence  of  recur- 
rence.    In  the  celestial  disturbances,  each  law 
continues  to  act  just  in  the  same  manner;  but, 
through  the  relative  positions  of  the  bodies,  these 
uniform  laws  affect  each  other  differently,  and 
produce  changes  which,  so  far  from  exhibiting 
gradational   order  (as  do    those  we   have  been 
discussing),  would  end  in  disorder  and  destruc- 
tion, except  for  the  admirable  provisions  which 
recall  the  eccentricities.     But  in  the  instances 
of  organic  formations,  and  the  inorganic  changes, 
exhibited  on  our  globe,  the  several  steps  in  the 
gradation  must  have  been   produced  by  causes 
entirely  different  from  the  astronomical  pheno- 
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mena ;  that  is,  by  new  laws,  or  laws  acting  in 
a  new  manner  on  new  substances,  or  under 
new  conditions.  The  laws  or  powers  which  pro- 
duced the  first  organic  or  living  being,  were 
entirely  different  from  any  powers  previously 
in  action,  and  the  effects  were  as  different  as 
the  causes.  Nor  is  there  any  tendency  to  re- 
trograde in  the  constitution  of  these  progressing 
phenomena ;  it  is  a  progression  naturally  termi- 
nating at  its  highest  grade.  But  nature,  per  se^ 
cannot  act  thus.  It  would  not  avail  the  atheist 
to  allege  that  the  nebular  theory  being  verified, 
there  may  be  countless  rotations,  even  of  the 
solar  system  itself,  from  the  nebular  state  to  the 
absorption  of  the  planets  into  their  suns,  and  that, 
being  absorbed,  the  suns  may  fire  the  congre- 
gated mass,  and  thence  the  original  highly  heated 
atmosphere  may  again  be  produced,  again  to  cool 
into  nebular  and  then  planetary  systems.  Not 
stopping  to  point  out  the  inconsistencies  in  this 
supposition,  as  it  would  involve  the  past  and 
future  existence  of  the  very  same  creatures  that 
are  now  alive,  and  under  just  the  same  circum- 
stances :  such  a  rotation,  were  it  possible,  would 
not  be  a  rotation  of  the  phenomena  upon  the 
earth,  but  merely  of  the  globe  itself,  not  of  the 
organic  or  other  systems  on  its  surface.  We  assert 
that  all  the  organic,  and  most  of  the  inorganic 
system,  has  exhibited  unequivocal  gradation. 
This  assertion,  therefore,  could  be  disproved  only 
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by  shewing  that  the  organic  process  itself  was 
a  system  of  rotation  ; — ^that  the  most  complicated 
forms,  when  the  maximum  is  attained,  begin  to 
relapse,  and  by  a  natural  process  retrograde  into 
simple  forms  again,  which  is  an  absurd  supposi- 
tion. As  therefore  there  have  been  manifestly 
Buch  gradational  changes,  it  follows,  if  our  pre- 
mises be  just,  that  the  powers  of  nature  were  not 
always  the  same,  and  therefore  that  they  are  not 
eternal,  but  imparted,  and,  if  imparted,  there  is 
but  one  kind  of  power  which  can  impart  laws, 
Tiz.  a  Supernatural  Power — an  Almighty  Intel- 
ligence. 

If  it  be  asked,  by  what  means  these  laws  ex- 
hibit progressively  different  phenomena  now? 
we  reply,  that  if  imparted  to  matter  in  a  rudi- 
mentary, chaotic,  or  nebular  state  of  any  kind, 
then  they  require  an  indefinite  time,  perhaps 
countless  ages,  before  they  would  work  themselves 
into  that  state  which  they  exhibit  now  ;  but  being 
so  constituted  as  to  progress,  they  would  naturally 
attain  a  climax ;  but  if  these  laws  were  eternal, 
they  could  not  progress  to  a  climax,  but  would 
have  manifested  an  eternal  circle  of  the  same 
phenomena. 

The  above  evidence  (here  only  collateral)  is  of 
itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  a  Supreme  Lawgiver : 
and  such  being  the  weight  of  the  inference  de- 
rived from  gradational  formation,  it  will  proba- 
bly be  admitted  now,  if  not  before,  that  the  evi- 
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denre  of  it  has  not  been  unnecessarily  introduced, 
nor  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture  un- 
necessarily impugned.  If  the  proof  of  this  gra- 
dation is  not  only  inseparably  connected  with 
the  natural  evidence  of  a  beginning,  but  if  the 
fact  in  itself  confirms  the  beginning,  and  if  that 
gradation  forms  a  collateral  proof  sufficient  of 
itself  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  our  conclusion, 
it  will  not  probably  be  deemed  irrelevant  or  su- 
perfluous. I  shall  merely  observe,  in  concluding 
this  section,  that  this  argument,  if  valid,  is  a  full 
answer  to  the  supposition  that  nature.  Proteus- 
like, evolves  herself  from  one  age  to  another  in 
different  phases,  each  change  being  the  entire 
physical  cause  of  the  preceding.  On  atheistic 
principles  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  uniform  action  of  all  laws  that 
nature  possesses  now ;  and  if  she  had  ever  other 
powers,  they  must  have  been  imparted. 

We  now  resume  the  principal  argument  in 
this  treatise,  viz.  the  independence  of  phenomena 
associated  in  one  design  ;  only  inferring  firom 
the  evidence  of  the  two  preceding  sections,  the 
absolute  certainty  that  this  union  had  a  hegin- 
ning. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Section  I. — The  Physical  Causes  now  in  action^ 
and  the  Causes  supposed  to  he  extinct^  both  inad- 
equate to  account  for  the  co-operation  of  different 
Phenomena  in  one  Design. 

WE  have  seen  that  the  present  order  of  na- 
ture had  a  beginning,  and  thus  obtained  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  proof  of  the  independence 
of  her  various  departments :  we  shall  now  produce 
proofs  that  this  independence  is  certain.  The 
first  point  is  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  phy- 
sical causes  have  contributed  to  produce  the 
present  course  of  nature.  This  is  the  first  en- 
quiry which  the  subject  suggests.  If  we  cannot 
obtain  some  negative  evidence,  at  least,  as  to  the 
physical  causes  of  the  present  system,  we  have 
not  sufficient  data  on  which  to  assert  positively, 
that  the  causes  were  mutually  independent  of 
each  other.  For  it  might  be  said,  "  If  we  know 
nothing  respecting  the  physical  causes  of  the 
separate  phenomena,  we  cannot  ascertain  that 
there  was  not  originally  some  physical  con- 
nection." Now  this  objection,  if  not  obviated, 
would  tend  to  deprive  us  of  the  evidence  of  inde- 
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pendence ;  therefore  it  is,  that  we  must  weigh 
every  supposed  cause  of  the  formation  of  the 
different  departments  so  united,  which  exhibits 
the  least  apparent  consistency. 

As  a  beginning  has  been  proved,  if  it  were 
certain  that  there  never  had  been  in  nature  any 
operations  but  those  which  are  now  working,  or 
that  the  present  powers  had  never  operated  other- 
wise than  they  now  do,  the  conclusion  would  be 
easily  obtained.  We  could  cite  all  known  phy- 
sical causes,  and  apply  them  to  the  present  phe- 
nomena, and  discern  at  once,  in  all  cases,  whether 
there  was  any  necessary  connection  in  the  things 
or  their  causes,  to  produce  the  present  corres- 
pondence in  the  system  of  nature.  We  should 
soon  ascertain,  and  very,  decisively,  that  there 
are  no  causes  now  in  existence  which  could  pro- 
duce multitudes  of  these  correspondencies — no 
physical  causes  for  the  union  of  different  de- 
partments, genera,  and  species  in  one  plan.  But 
our  opponents  contend  that  there  were  previous 
and  unknown  physical  causes  of  the  present 
phenomena,  which  were  themselves  derived  from 
previous  causes  ab  eternisy  each  succession  ac- 
counting entirely  for  the  following  state  of  nature, 
as  it  was  itself  entirely  produced  by  that  state 
which  preceded  it;  so  that  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  we  have  to  extend  the  argument  of 
independency  from  the  present  known  pheno- 
mena, to  timr  supposed  unknown  causes^  lunvever 
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remote.     In  this  consists  the  sole  difficulty  df  this 
proof  of  a  Sovereign  Intelligence :  no  difficulty 
if  we  insist  on  the  conclusion  in  the  preceding 
section,  as  that  meets  the  case  at  once  by  a  denial 
that  such  progressive  evolutions  could  be  effected 
by  nature  herself:   but  we  purpose  to  rest  our 
principal  proof  of  the  independence  of  these  as- 
sociated phenomena  on  the  physical  nature  of 
the  things  thus  united  ;  therefore,  an  examination 
of  the  supposed  previous  causes  of  the  present 
phenomena  is  certainly  necessary.     It  is  true  we 
may  never  be  able  to  ascertain  what  the  real 
physical  causes  were,  but  there  are  data  which 
partly  supply  the  want  of  an  actual  knowledge 
of  the  operations  of  nature  at  former  periods, 
which  data  being  applicable  to  any  preceding 
stage  of  the  supposed  eternal   transformations^ 
will  bring  us  to  the  same  conclusion  as  we  should 
have  drawn  from  the  existing  phenomena.   These 
data  are  derived  from  the  axiom  already  quoted, 
that  matter  cannot  alter  its  otvn  laws:   certain 
of  its  laws  might  be  suspended  till  circumstances 
called  them  into  action,^  and  therefore  one  law 
might  apparently  be  evolved  from  another :  but 
there  could  not  (on  the  atheistic  hypothesis)  be 
any  real  derivation  of  one  law  or  power  from 
another.      All  nature's  powers  must  have  been 

*  Although  this  be  admitted  as  a  general  truth,  no  instance  of 
such  suspension  should  be  received  without  distinct  physical 
proof. 
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ccheternal  and  invariable  (except  by  a  power  ab 
extra)  :^    therefore,  on   the   atheistic  hypothesis, 
the  properties  of  matter  must  have  been  ever 
the  same.     This   affords  us  a  broad  principle 
on  which  to  estimate  these  supposed  physical 
causes ;  and  it  effectually  prevents  any  appeal  to 
extinct  laws  or  powers — I  mean  really  extinct, 
not  merely  latent — a  difference  which,  we  admit, 
is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  in  this  discussion. 
I  say,  it  is  manifest  on  the  atheistic  theory,  that 
no  powers  or  properties  (called  laws)  could  have 
existed  at  any  period  in  matter,  which  do  not 
exist  now,  because  it  is  an  axiom  that  matter 
caniu>t  impart  powers  to  itself y  or  annul  those  it 
possesses.  The  only  plea  of  the  atheist  must  there- 
fore be  this :  that  the  same  powers  which  matter 
possesses  now,  and  which  certainly  cannot  pro- 
duce the  correspondencies  above  described,  were 
different  in  their  mode  of  action,  under  the  sup- 
posed  different  circumstances  which  preceded 
the  present  order.     That  is,  that  the  same  laws 
of  matter  which  we  have  now,  were,  under  other 
circumstances,  the  several  causes  of  a  connec- 
tion in  the   existing  phenomena,  although  the 
present  action  of  those  laws  could  not  have  pro- 
duced such  a  correspondence  ;  for  any  thing  short 
of  this  assertion  would  not  avail  him.     Now  we 
shall  waive,  I  repeat,  the  preceding  evidence* 


^  In  the  last  section. 
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respecting  the  necessary  uniformity  of  ail  atheistic 
phenomena,  and  prove  by  actual  facts  that  neither 
existing  nor  extinct  physical  catises  could  have 
concurred  to  produce  the  complex  unions  which 
nature  now  exhibits ;  even  if  we  make  the  ut- 
most possible  allowance  for  the  different  effects 
of  the  same  laws  at  former  epochs,  or  under  other 
circumstances,  that  is,  even  if  we  granted  that 
this  alteration  of  circumstances  could  be  effected 
by  nature  herself.  The  point  which  we  proceed 
to  prove  is  this : 

That  there  are  various  phenomena  in  nature 
assiKiated  in  one  plauy  which^  if  produced  by  phy- 
sical causes^  were  produced  by  such  causes  as  must 
have  been  completely  independent  of  each  other. 
This  is  our  proposition.  And  if  this  can  be  as- 
certained clearly,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
to  place  the  effect  beyond  the  most  remote  sus- 
picion of  chance,  then  is  the  proof  equally  as 
conclusive  as  that  which  would  be  derived  from 
causes  which  are  under  the  cognizance  of  our 
senses  and  experience.  We  shall  first  produce 
a  mass  of  the  negative  evidence  of  independence, 
that  is,  of  evidence  that  no  sufficient  physical 
causes  have  been  assigned,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man,  even  for  the  separate  phenomena  for  which 
atheism  has  undertaken  to  ascribe  a  cause : 
much  less  then  for  the  correspondence  of  different 
departments  of  nature  in  one  plan.  And  this 
will   b€   afterwards   confirmed   by  the    positive 
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evidence  afforded  by  numerous  examples  of 
connection  and  correspondence,  for  which  no 
physical  associating  cause  can  be  assigned  or 
conceived- 

It  would  be  useless  and  tedious  to  dwell  upon 
all  the  various  atheistic  hypotheses  of  physical 
causes.  The  most  consistent  of  them  may  be 
briefly  described,  as  thus  co-operating  to  form 
the  whole  system.  It  would  probably  be  con- 
tended, that  gravitation  brought  a  nebular  mass 
into  the  framework  of  this  solar  system.  That 
the  atmosphere  is  a  mere  emanation  from  the 
more  solid  matters  of  this  globe,  as  the  luminous 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  is  of  the  opaque  matter 
forming  that  body.  It  would  be  further  con- 
tended, that  the  mere  cooling  of  this  nebular 
substance  would  necessarily  produce  solids — 
that  the  various  kinds  of  solids  would  be  formed 
by  kindred  particles  cohering  under  the  chemical 
affinities — that  these  solids  would  be  again  de- 
composed by  the  air  and  water,  and  form  the 
various  strata  of  earths,  &c.  That  crystalliza- 
tion would  associate  the  metallic  and  mineral 
particles — that  the  water  and  mineral  substances 
would  generate  earthquakes — that  these  would 
raise  mountains,  and  they  would  cause  rivers; 
and  thus,  if  they  could  not  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  by  physical  causes,  they  would  defy 
us  to  prove  that  there  might  not  be  such  causes 
for  the  whole  inorganic  department  of  nature. 
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With  regard  to  the  organic,  it  would  be  further 
asserted,  perhaps,  that  organized  creatures  are 
chemical  compounds,  and  organic  life  being  thus 
communicated  to  the  most  simple  animals,  they 
acquired  increase  of  organization  by  conalus  or 
by  other  physical  causes.  Such  is  a  brief  des- 
cription of  the  supposed  connection  between 
these  things,  in  their  nature  so  different. 

But  granting,  for  a  moment,  that  each  of  these 
great  leading  phenomena  were  separately  ac- 
counted for,  entirely  by  the  natural  causes  to 
which  conjecture  has  ascribed  them — we  should 
still  require  a  common  physical  cause  for  the 
mutual  aptitude  and  correspondence  of  these 
different  departments  to  each  other;  or  the 
chances  against  the  connection  would  not  be 
simply  that  of  unity  to  the  number  of  depart- 
ments :  but  of  unity  to  all  the  points  in  which 
their  countless  subdivisions  are  found  to  corres- 
pond. But  in  fact,  none  of  these  theories  will 
bear  investigation,  as  a  complete  cause  of  the 
effects  ascribed  to  them  singly — as  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  prove — much  less  is  there  a  shadow 
of  evidence  for  any  connecting  cause  common 
to  all. 

It  is  my  wish  to  place,  in  the  strongest  point 
of  view,  the  plea  of  the  atheist  respecting  self- 
organizing  power  of  nature's  laws,  and  to  produce 
the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  ascribing  so 
much  as  he  does  to  the  effects  of  their  agency. 
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These  hypotheses  having  been  the  origin  of  many 
surmises  and  confused  notions  as  to  tiie  possible 
extent  of  nature's  own  formative  powers,  it  will 
be  well  to  give  them  all  the  force  which  we  are 
able.  Such  conjectures  are  never  allayed  by 
concealment.  Truth  fears  no  facts,  however 
apparently  favourable  to  atheistic  assumptions. 
If  powers,  now  in  action,  account  for  some  of  her 
phenomena,  yet  they  leave  her  most  striking 
correspondencies  totally  unexplained.  If  these 
hypotheses  could  account  for  all  the  separate 
phenomena  respectively  ascribed  to  them,  which 
they  cannot,  we  may  confidently  assert,  that 
the  adaptation  of  the  effects  to  one  harmonious 
plan,  is  a  coincidence  which  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  intelligence.  Of  the  hypotheses  of  the 
separate  phenomena,  the  most  consistent  is 
that  of  La  Place,  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
solar  system.  This  theory  claims  our  attention 
first.  Our  assertion  respecting  it  is  this — ^that, 
granting  it  true  to  a  certain  extent,  it  accounts 
but  partially  for  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  it, 
and  it  does  not,  in  the  least,  account  for  their 
connection  with  the  other  departments  of  na- 
ture. 

This  theory  has  been  called  atheistic,  only 
because  it  has  been  cited  in  favour  of  an  athe- 
istic conclusion.  It  is  not  only,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  true  description  of  the  origin  of  the 
solar  system,  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  beau- 
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tiful  and  simple  hypothesis.  The  error  of  La 
Place  was  the  ascribing,  to  this  cause,  many 
phenomena  over  which  it  could  have  no  power. 


Section  II. — The  Theoi^  of  La  Place. — 

The  Atomic  Theory. 

The  nebular  theory  of  La  Place  is  admitted,  by 
a  very  high  authority,  to  be  the  probable  origin 
of  the  framework  of  the  solar  system ;  and  where 
that  theory  leaves  it  there  are  several  physical 
agents  that  appear,  at  first  view,  calculated  to 
complete  the  system  of  the  inorganic  world. 
Whether  this  celebrated  theory  be  or  be  not  valid, 
is  another  question;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  has 
obtained  such  testimonials,*  that  it  must  not  be 
passed  over  lightly  in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature. 
A  short  description  of  this  hypothesis  will  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  understand  the  inferences 
that  have  been  deduced  from  it. 

This  theory  of  La  Place  was  suggested  by  the 
discovery  of  the  various  nebulae  by  Herschel ; 
respecting  which   phenomena  his  son,   Sir   J. 

*  Dr.  Buckland  says,  ''  The  nebular  hypothesis  ofifers  the  most 
simple,  and  therefore  the  most  probable  theory,  respecting  the 
first  coodition  of  the  material  elements  that  compose  our  solar 
system.'* — Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  note. 
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Herschel,  thus  writes  in  the  Cyclopedia  of 
Lardner : 

"  The  nebulae  furnish,  in  every  point  of  view, 
an  inexhaustible  field  of  speculation  and  conjec- 
ture. That  by  far  the  largest  share  of  them  con- 
sists of  stars  there  can  be  but  little  doubt ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  extremely  probable  that 
a  phosphorescent,  or  self-luminous  matter,  does 
also  exist  disseminated  through  the  extensive 
regions  of  space,  in  the  manner  of  a  cloud  or  fog: 
here,  assuming  capricious  shapes  like  actual 
clouds  drifted  by  the  wind  ;  there,  concentrating 
itself  like  a  cometic  atmosphere  round  particu- 
lar stars.  What  we  naturally  ask  is,  the  nature 
and  destination  of  the  nebulous  matter?  Is  it 
absorbed  by  the  stars,  in  whose  neighbourhood 
it  is  found  to  furnish,  by  its  condensation,  their 
supply  of  light  and  heat:  or  is  it  progressively 
concentrating  itself,  by  the  effect  of  its  own 
gravity,  into  masses,  and  so  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  new  siderial  systems  or  of  isolated  stare?" 
P.  407. 

"  La  Place  (says  Mr.  Whewell,  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  chap,  vii.)  conceives  that,  in  its  primi- 
tive state,  the  sun  consisted  of  a  diffuse  nebu- 
losity, so  as  to  resemble  those  nebulae  among  the 
fixed  stars,  which  are  seen  by  the  aid  of  the 
telescope,  and  which  exhibit  a  nucleus  more  or 
less  brilliant,  surrounded  by  a  cloudy  brightness. 
That  this  anterior  state  was  itself  preceded  by 
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Other  states,  in  which  the  nebulous  matter  was 
more  and  more  diffuse,  the  nucleus  being  less  and 
less  luminous. 

"  We  arrive,  says  La  Place,  in  this  manner  at 
a  nebulosity  so  diffuse,  that  its  existence  could 
scarcely  be  suspected.  Such  is,  he  adds,  in  fact 
the  first  state  of  the  nebulae  which  Herschel 
carefully  observed  by  means  of  his  powerful 
telescopes.  He  traced  the  progress  of  conden- 
sation, not,  indeed,  in  one  of  these  nebulae,  for 
this  progress  can  only  become  perceptible  in  the 
course  of  centuries ;  but  in  the  assemblage  of  the 
nebulae  ;  much  in  the  same  msinner  as  in  a  large 
forest  we  may  trace  the  growth  of  trees  among 
the  examples  of  different  ages  that  grow  side  by 
side.  Herschel  saw,  in  the  first  place,  the  ne- 
bulous matter  dispersed  in  patches  in  different 
parts  of  the  sky.  He  says,  in  some  of  these 
patches,  the  matter  is  feebly  condensed  round 
one  or  more  faint  nuclei.  In  other  nebulae,  these 
nuclei  were  brighter  in  proportion  to  the  sur- 
rounding nebulosity.  When  by  a  further  con- 
densation the  atmosphere  of  each  nucleus  become 
separated  from  the  others,  the  result  is  multiple 
nucleus  stars,  formed  by  brillant  nuclei  very  near 
each  other,  and  each  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere. Sometimes  the  nebulous  matter  conden- 
sing in  a  uniform  state  has  produced  nebulous 
systems,  which  are  called  planetary.  Finally,  a 
still  greater  condensation  forms  all  these  nebu- 
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lous  systems  into  stars.  The  nebulae  classed  ac- 
cording to  this  philosophical  view,  indicate  with 
extreme  probability  their  future  transformation 
into  stars." 

Now  La  Place  builds  upon  these  phenomena 
the  following  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  our  solar 
system,  thus  described  by  Mr.  Whewell : 

''  He  conjectures  that  the  sun  thus  formed  from 
the  concentration  of  the  nebulous  matter,  revolved 
upon  his  axis,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
which,  in  virtue  of  an  excessive  heat,  extended 
far  beyond  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets,  the 
planets  as  yet  having  no  existence.  The  heat 
gradually  diminished,  and  the  solar  atmosphere 
contracted  by  cooling ;  the  rapidity  of  its  rotation 
increased  by  the  laws  of  rotary  motion,  and  an 
exterior  zone  of  vapour  was  detached  from  the 
rest,  the  central  attraction  being  no  longer  able 
to  overcome  the  increased  centrifugal  force.  This 
zone  of  vapour  might  in  some  cases  retain  the 
form,  as  we  see  it  in  Saturn's  ring;  but  more 
usually  the  ring  of  vapour  would  break  into 
several  masses,  and  these  would  generally  co- 
alesce into  one  mass,  which  would  revolve  about 
the  sun.  Such  portions  of  the  solar  atmosphere, 
abandoned  successively  at  different  distances, 
would  form  planets  in  a  state  of  vapour.  These 
planets,  it  appears,  from  mechanical  considera- 
tions, would  have  each  its  rotatory  motion,  and  as 
the  cooling  of  the  vapour  still  went  on,  each  would 
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produce  a  planet,  which  might  have  satellites 
and  rings,  formed  from  the  planet  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  planets  were  formed  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun.  It  may  be  easily  conceived 
that  all  the  primary  motions  of  a  system  so  pro- 
duced would  be  nearly  circular,  nearly  in  the 
plane  of  the  original  equator ;  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  solar  rotation.  Reasons  are  offered 
also  to  shew  that  the  motions  of  the  satellites 
thus  produced,  and  the  motions  of  the  plauets, 
must  be  in  the  same  direction.  And  thus  it  is 
held  that  the  hypothesis  accounts  for  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  in  the  structure  of  the 
solar  system,  viz. : 

1.  The  motions  of  the  planets  in  the  same 
direction,*  and  almost  in  the  same  plane. 

2.  The  motions  of  the  satellites  in  the  same 
directions  as  their  primaries. 

3.  The  motion  of  the  rotation  of  these  different 
bodies  still  in  the  same  direction  as  the  other 
motions,  and  in  planes  not  much  different.-t* 

4.  The  small  eccentricity  of  the  orbits  of  the 
planets,  upon  which  condition  (along  with 
some  of  the  preceding  ones)  the  stability  of 
the  system  depends ;  and  finally, 

*  A  retrograde  motion  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  is  inconsistent 
with  this  theory. 

t  The  wild  eccentric  orbits  of  the  comets,  cutting  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  at  various  angles,  are  also  phenomena  very  hostile  to 
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5.  The  position  of  light  and  heat  in  the  centre 
of  the  system. — Whewell,  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tise, chap.  vii. 

Whatever  may  be  the  physical  objections  to 
this  theory,  as  a  philosophical  hypothesis,  it  has 
far  exceeded  in  simplicity  and  consistency,  any 
preceding  theory  on  the  subject.  The  old  hypo- 
thesis from  which  were  derived  arguments  for 
design,  in  the  nice  adjustments  and  collocations  of 
bodies  already  solid,  is  comparatively  clumsy. 
Not  that  this  theory  accounts  for  numerous  cir- 
cumstances which  must  have  concurred  with  gra- 
vitation to  produce  the  solar  system,  but  that 
it  certainly  explains  the  direction  and  velocity, 
and  stability,  of  the  circumvolving  globes,  much 
more  simply  than  the  old  idea,  that  solid  spheres 
were  placed  at  a  particular  distance  from  their 
primaries,  and  then  hurled  with  a  nicely  com- 
puted force  in  a  given  direction.  But  however 
consistent  this  theory  is,  as  a  description  of  some 
of  the  secondary  and  simple  means,  by  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  Intelligence,  great  effects 
have  been  produced,  it  is  perfectly  invalid  as 
an  hypothesis  which  professes  to  account  physi- 
ally  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  system, 
on  the  same  principles. 

Mr.  Whewell  very  justly  demands  an  expla- 
nation of  the  following  circumstances : — "  How 
came,"  says  he,  "  the  parent  vapour  to  be  neither 
too  fluid  nor  too  tenacious, — to  contract  neither 
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too  quickly  nor  too  slowly,  for  the  successive  for- 
mation of  the  several  planetary  bodies  ?"  "  Let 
us  suppose,"  says  he,  ''  the  nebulosity  diffused 
throughout  all  space,  so  that  its  course  of  running 
into  patches  is  not  yet  begun ;  how  are  we  to 
suppose  it  distributed  ?  Is  it  equally  diffused  in 
every  part?  Clearly  not;  for  if  it  were,  what 
riiould  cause  it  to  gather  into  masses  so  various  in 
size^  form,  and  arrangement  ?  Why  should  not 
the  nebulous  matter  be  equally  diffused  through- 
out space,  and  continue  for  ever  in  its  state  of 
equable  diffusion,  as  it  must  do  from  the  absence 
of  all  cause  to  determine  the  time  and  manner  of 
its  separation  ?  Why  should  this  nebulous  matter 
grow  cooler?  Why  should  it  not  retain  for  ever 
the  same  degree  of  heat,  whatever  heat  be  ?  If 
heat  be  a  fluid  ; — if  to  cool  be  to  part  with  this 
fluid,  what  becomes  of  the  fluid  heat  of  the  ne- 
bulous matter  as  the  matter  cools  down  ?  Into 
what  unoccupied  regions  does  it  find  its  way?" 
To  these  questions  of  Mr.  Whewell,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  theory  can  return  no  satisfactory 
answer.  These  circumstances  are  totally  inde- 
pendent of  gravitation.  That  is,  they  must  have 
had  other  co-operating  causes  to  produce  such 
effects  besides  that  of  gravitation.  And  we 
require  an  adequate  reason  for  those  qualities 
and  quantities,  and  other  concurrences  which 
must  precede  or  accompany  the  mere  action  of 
gravitation,  in  order  to  form  the  respective  sub- 
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stances  on  this  globe:  for  instance^  if  graTi- 
tation  could,  under  certain  favourable  coinci* 
dences,  form  tlie  framework  of  the  planetary 
system,  it  cannot,  in  the  least,  account  for  the 
different  kinds  of  substances  which  constitute  its 
respective  bodies.  The  atheist  must  ascribe 
many  heterogeneous  effects  to  his  theory  of  gra- 
vitation, or  he  leaves  them  entirely  unaccounted 
for.  It  affords  no  reason  why  our  globe  was  not 
composed  of  an  homogeneous  fluid  or  solid — why 
it  was  not  all  composed  of  iron,  or  zinc,  or  silver. 
Had  gravitation  been  the  sole  principle  in  col- 
lating its  particles,  the  more  solid  substances 
would  have  been  constantly  and  invariably  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  globe  than  the  lighter.  All 
would  have  been  invariably  deposited  in  the  order 
of  gravity.  Not  only  the  relative  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  materials  of  the  globe  is  unac- 
counted for  by  this  theory,  but  the  collocation 
of  different  materials.  If  their  connection  be 
chemical,  how  came  the  various  particles  so 
placed,  so  parcelled  out  in  such  juxtaposition 
as  to  be  capable  of  chemical  combination ;  or  why 
were  not  all  the  same  substances,  on  the  contrary, 
each  invariably  collected  in  one  mass  ? 

Again,  if  gravity  gave  us  a  moon,  how  came  it 
to  be  placed  at  just  such  a  distance  as  suits  the 
beneficial  influence,  instead  of  the  overwhelming 
power,  or  the  faint  and  useless  perception  of  the 
tides?  Why  should  not  the  moon  have  been  so 
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large  or  near  as  to  cause  half  the  globe  to  be 
under  water  at  once,  and  the  other  half  dry? 
or  why  should  not  the  moon  have  been  so  small, 
or  so  remote,  that,  being  no  tides,  the  ocean  would 
stagnate  and  putrify  ?  The  moon  could  not  have 
assigned  tlie  relative  quantities  of  our  land  and 
water.  How  are  they  just  so  poised  in  quantity, 
and  adjusted  in  position,  that  we  have  that  precise 
benefit  from  the  influence  of  the  moon,  that  our 
natural  and  artificial  wants  and  moral  relations 
require  ?  To  produce  such  relative  positions  and 
quantities  there  must  have  been  many  other  causes 
independent  of  mere  gravity.  What  were  those 
causes,  and  how  did  they  concur  with  gravity  in 
the  same  ends  ?  Again,  how  came  this  earth  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere?  If  gravitation  alone 
effected  these  things,  it  would  have  concentrated 
the  matter  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface,  or 
made  the  matter  of  the  surface  gradually  gaseous 
till  it  assimilated  with  this  its  envelope?  What 
other  physical  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  phe- 
nomena? How  came  two  gases,  the  component 
parts  of  the  atmosphere,  to  exist  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  this  meteor  by  their  combina- 
tion ?  Why  was  it  high  enough  for  all  the  uses 
we  find  it  so  admirably  serve?  It  might,  if 
casually  or  blindly  formed  by  necessity,  have 
been  high  enough  to  destroy  all  the  present 
organized  creatures  by  its  weight.  But,  again, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  assignable  cause 
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for  the  most  important  phenomenon  in  the  above 
theory,  viz.  the  solar  light. 

If  the  planets  were  masses  of  vapour  thrown 
off  from  the  sun,  that  the  largest  should  be  in 
the  centre  of  them,  is  very  natural  by  the  common 
laws  of  gravitation,  but  no  cause  is  assigned  fw 
the  luminosity  of  this  central  body. 

Were  all  the  bodies  luminous,  then  we  should 
only  infer  that  the  nebular  matter  was  essentially 
so,  but  when  it  cools  we  are  told  it  loses  its 
luminosity.  But  if  it  be  a  fact  that  the  centre  of 
the  sun  is  not  luminous — that  the  light  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun ;  how  is  it  that  the  external 
surface  is  more  luminous  than  the  mass — that 
the  very  nucleus  of  heat  should  have  become 
opaque,  and  that  its  external  coat  should  be  an 
inexhaustible  flood  of  light  ?  But  if  heat  be  not 
the  cause  of  light,  why  did  not  the  vapours  which 
formed  the  planets,  retain  their  nebular  light 
when  they  lost  their  heat?  If  their  concentration 
caused  their  opacity,  why  does  not  the  luminous 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  concentrate  on  its  nucleus, 
and  become  opaque  ?  or  why  is  not  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  planets  luminous? 

Unless  these  points  are  capable  of  being  an- 
swered, the  nebular  theory  can  only  account  for 
a  small  portion  of  the  effects  ascribed  to  it. 

Again,  if  light  be  an  imponderable  substance, 
how  does  it  proceed  from  one  that  is  ponderable  ? 
If  it  be  a  vibration  of  subtle  ether,  filling  all 
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space,  how  came  that  ether  to  accord  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun,  and  other  himinous  bodies, 
8o  as  to  produce  the  joint  effect  called  light  ? 

And  with  regard  to  those  other  phenomena  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,*  which  the  atheist  may 
contend  would  jointly  complete  our  planetary 
system,  an  answer  to  all  atheistic  inferences  is 
comprised  in  the  fact,  that  they  all  premise  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  materials  already  prepared,  and 
exquisitely  adapted  in  quality  and  quantity,  in 
order  to  produce  the  consequent  effects.  Mr. 
Whewell  justly  observes,  the  only  phenomenon 
that  this  globe  would  present,  if  formed  merely 
as  this  theory  represents,  would  be  that  of  a 
great  meteoric  stone.  Gravity  might  work  upon 
all  matter  as  it  is  represented :  but  to  form  this 
earth  we  must  premise  the  matter  to  be  pre- 
viously adjusted  in  quality,  quantity,  and  juxta- 
position. And  when  we  speak  of  the  most  par- 
tial laws,  for  instance,  the  chemical  and  me- 
chanical, their  operation  premises  a  vast  variety 
of  substances  already  prepared  for  their  agency. 
This  is  peculiarly  and  strikingly  evident  in  the 
cases  of  the  chemical  affinities.  How  came  the 
separate  associating  substances?  The  law  of 
affinity  affords  no  clue  to  the  existence  of  the 
original  elements,  chemically  allied.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  crystallizing  power :  it  only  acts 

*  We  are  speaking,  at  present,  of  unorganized  nature  only. 
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on  certain  substances  already  in  existence,  and 
only  under  certain  circumstances.  Whence  those 
substances  ?  How  were  they  in  a  state  to  crystal- 
lize ?  If  there  were  physical  causes  that  could 
account  for  these  things  separately,  we  should 
require  some  common  cause,  or  the  co-operation 
and  correspondence  of  independencies  would  en- 
tirely nullify  every  atheistic  hypothesis.  Evi- 
dently gravitation  is  not  that  common  cause.  We 
conclude  decisively,  then,  that  these  things  are 
independent  of  gravitation,  and  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  nebular  hypothesis ;  the 
validity  of  which  we  do  not  dispute,  as  a  theory 
of  limited  effects. 

We  proceed  then  to  examine,  if  any  other 
theory  can  account  for  any  portion  of  the  con- 
nection and  correspondence  now  exhibited  by 
the  inorganic  world. 

A  very  consistent  and  ingenious  hypothesis, 
called  the  atomic  theory,  is  described  in  the 
Bridgewater  Treatise  of  Dr.  Prout,  to  account 
for  the  different  states  of  the  same  substance,  the 
gaseous,  the  tluid,  and  the  solid.  These  dif- 
ferences are  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  electric 
and  magnetic  poles  of  the  axes  of  ultimate  par- 
ticles of  these  substances,  that  is,  by  the  number 
of  ways  in  which,  under  the  influence  of  mag- 
netism and  electricity,  the  various  axes  of  ulti- 
mate molecules  would  combine,  cohere,  or  sepa- 
rate from  each  other.     And  the  same  principle. 
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under  essential  differences  of  structure  in  the 
mdecule,  would  account  for  the  chemical  affini- 
ties, and  even  the  different  elementary  substances. 
As  1  should  be  incapable  of  describing  this  very 
comprehensive  and  beautiful  theory,  except  in 
the  words,  and  by  the  diagrams  of  Dr.  Prout,  1 
have,  therefore,  merely  stated  this  brief  outline. 
Without  pretending  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  the 
h3^thesis,  it  is  certain  that,  if  true,  it  would 
afford  an  immediate  physical  cause  for  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  which  we  have  been  requiring 
a  solution  ;  but  then,  unfortunately  for  the  atheist, 
this  solution  would  be  more  fatal  to  his  theory 
than  the  state  of  things  it  is  supposed  to  explain. 
It  is  true,  this  theory  appears  to  give  a  certain 
d^ree  of  solidity  and  consistency  to  the  wild 
dreams  respecting  atoms  and  molecules  that  have 
amused  the  world  in  former  periods;  but  it  is,  like 
them,*  essentially  theistic.  Should  it  be  pleaded 
as  a  first  cause,  we  might  justly  inquire  how  there 


•  The  most  popular  of  ancient  atheistic  theories,  described  so 
eloquently  by  Lucretius,  bears  the  most  theistic  conclusion  of  all 
conceivable  material  hypotheses.  The  chance  affinity  and  con- 
currence of  all  the  independent  atoms  composing  the  physical 
world,  being  quite  out  of  the  question,  their  union  would  require 
a  ruling  intelligence,  even  more  than  independent  elements  and 
laws;  for  elements  and  laws  unite  multitudes  of  atoms,  and  there- 
fore exhibit  a  less  number  of  independencies.  The  hypothesis  of 
the  Epicureans  is,  in  fact,  considering  the  inference  to  which  it 
would  necessarily  lead,  the  most  ultra- theistic  hypothesis  ever 
promulgated. 
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came  to  be  such  a  vast  variety  of  diiSerent  mole* 
cules  as  to  constitute  all  the  varieties  of  sub- 
stances? Who  told  blind  nature  that  just  such 
molecules  would  be  wanted  as  would  form  such 
peculiar  substances,  and,  tifter  passing  through 
the  several  rudimentary  states^  gaseous^  fused^ 
chaoticy  would,  at  last,  form  this  complex  and 
harmonious  world  ? 

These  various  difi'erences  in  the  ultimate  mole- 
cules of  matter,  cannot  be  essential  properties; 
for  all  the  essential  properties  of  matter  are  well 
defined,  as  locality,  extension,  solidity,  inertia, 
mobility,  and  divisibility.  It  is  incredible  then 
that  there  should  be  just  so  many,  and  just  such 
independent  differences  in  the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter,  as,  without  any  adjustment  or  pros- 
pective construction,  would,  after  passing  through 
the  nebular,  fused,  or  other  chaotic  states,  form 
the  varied  harmony  of  the  present  system. 
But  granting  the  validity  of  this  very  simple  yet 
comprehensive  theory,  still  it  would  only  account 
for  phenomena  purely  chemical ;  and  that  forms 
but  one  division  of  the  physical  causes  for  which 
we  are  inquiring.  For  the  respective  quantities 
and  qualities  of  the  ultimate  substances  sup- 
posed to  be  thus  chemically  formed ;  for  that 
happy  proximity  of  such  of  them  as  have  asso- 
ciated chemically  in  the  form  of  elements,  by 
which  alone  such  unions  could  have  taken  plac)e ; 
and  for  the  same  association  of  their  compoun  ^" 
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in  all  the  varied  forms  exhibited  in  the  inorganic 
kingdom,  the  theory  affords  no  solution  whatever. 

Finally,  if  other  detached  theories  could  be 
produced  to  account  for  all  the  separate  pheno- 
mena in  the  inorganic  department,  we  should 
still  demand  a  common  cause  for  their  correspon- 
dence in  one  orderly  and  harmonious  system. 

But  if  the  difficulties  of  the  atheistic  hypothe- 
sis are  insuperable  in  the  inorganic  world,  they 
are  in  the  organic  department  still  more  insur- 
mountable. For  the  latter  division  of  nature, 
two  theories  profess  to  offer  physical  causes, — 
that  of  the  spontaneous  formation  of  some  minor 
grades  of  vitality,  and  that  of  the  increase,  in 
organization,  by  conatus  or  appetency,  or  acci- 
dental uterine  variety.  But  these  theories  will  be 
found  not  merely  like  the  preceding,  inadequate 
to  account  for  any  phenomena  beyond  their  own 
department  of  nature,  but  one  of  them  utterly  in- 
valid as  a  theory ;  the  other,  at  most,  extremely 
doubtful. 
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Section  III. — Supptfsed  Spontaneous  Formations 

of  Organic  Creatures. 

We  have  seen  that  organic  formations  on  our 
globe  had  a  beginning.  We  have  now  to  inquire 
whether  they  coiild  be  formed  in  all  cases  by 
mediate  or  immediate  creation  only ;  or  whether 
there  are  physical  laws  now  existing  in  nature 
which  could  have  produced  them. 

The  argument  of  the  atheist  is  this, — that  we 
are  not  certain  that  no  instance  occurs  in  nature 
of  the  formation  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  by 
natural  causes ;  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are 
some  very  strong  indications  of  such  occurrences 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  that  if  only 
one  such  case  be  authenticated,  it  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  principle  of  spontaneous  formation ; 
a  principle  so  extensive  in  its  inferences  (he 
argues)  that  it  would  include  the  origin  of  man 
himself. 

Now  there  are  two  methods  of  dealing  with 
such  arguments:  the  one  is  to  deny  the  facts, 
the  other  is  to  deny  the  inferences.  I  shall  deny 
both,  for  out  of  the  multitude  of  cases  of  apparent 
spontaneous  generation,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  the  negative  assertion  in  every  instance; 
whereas  the  confutation  of  the  atheistic  inference 
would  suffice  for  all  cases.  I  shall  first  state  the 
evidence  for  such  formations,  not  by  an  atheist, 
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but  by  a  very  pious  and  eminent  naturalist,  a 
believer  in  the  hypothesis,  but  who  saw  in  it  no 
atheistic  conclusion.  To  his  statements  I  shall 
append  the  counter  facts,  concluding  with  a  pas- 
sage from  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
which  is  as  decisive  as  negative  evidence  will 
admit ;  and  lastly,  proceed  to  disprove  the  athe- 
istic inference  from  these  supposed  facts. 

Dr.  Macculloch,  a  believer  in  spontaneous  ge- 
neration, says:  **  The  production  of  infusoria  has 
everbeen  one  of  those  difficulties,*  as  it  is  amongst 
the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that 
the  eggs  arrive  from  the  air.  No  egg  produced 
in  water  could  quit  it  to  be  wafted  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  again  deposited  in  water  ;  and  though 
this  could  be  imagined,  many  of  these  animals 
are  viviparous,  under  which  form  the  answer  is 
absolute."  The  reply  to  this  has  been,  that 
*'  Eggs  may  be  drifted  with  the  dust  when  shal- 
low ponds  dry  up  in  summer,"  and  that  "  these 
creatures  are  both  viviparous  and  oviparmis'' 
Again,  Dr.  Macculloch  continues:  "  It  has  been 
said,  as  another  mode  of  explanation,  that  the 
^gs  are  existent  in  the  vegetable  matters  in- 
fused. It  would  be  difficult  enough  to  compre- 
hend this  for  the  same  reasons,  since  the  egg 
must  eijually  in  this  case  have  quitted  the  water 
to  seek  the  vegetable  through  the  air,  or  else  the 
parent  must  have  laid  its  eggs  when  itself  is  in- 

*  Difficulties  to  an  opponent  of  the  theory. 
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capable  of  existing,  and  never  yet  did  exist,  when 
the  instant  of  drying  is  not  only  that  of  death, 
but  of  disorganization."  To  this  it  has  been 
replied,  that  ''  various  infusoria  undergo  desic- 
cation, and  revive  in  water."  Dr.  MaccuUoch 
continues :  ''  It  is  a  still  more  insuperable  fact, 
that  the  vegetable  matter  capable  of  producing 
animals  may  previously  have  been  exposed  to  a 
high  heat  stijficient  to  destroy  all  life^  or  that  the 
liquid  may  be  a  new  chemical  compound,  as  in 
the  case  of  vinegar  and  its  vibrios.  But  the  ex- 
planation is  absolutely  insurmountable  in  the 
cases  of  viviparous  infusoria ;  since  in  no  manner 
could  they  have  continued  their  races  in  such 
circumstances."  .  .  .  *'  It  is  a  case  of  *  equivocal 
generation,'  if  there  ever  is  such  a  thing,  but  not 
in  the  sense  of  the  atheistical  philosophy.  There 
was  room  and  food  for  more  animals ;  this  is  the 
final  cause."  Again,  it  is  replied  to  these  state- 
ments, that  ''  they  are  both  viviparous  and  ovi- 
parous,  and  multiply  by  division."  The  Doctor 
continues :  ''  The  animals  which  inhabit  the  in- 
terior of  other  animals  present  the  same  difficulty 
under  another  form  ;  and  natural  history,  ever 
willing  to  find  the  solution,  has  sought  those  that 
belong  to  open  cavities,  but  if  it  has  found  the 
source  of  some,  there  are  many  more  which  it 
never  has,  and  apparently  never  will.  Yet  though 
it  has  succeeded  respecting  these,  it  remains  ut- 
terly at  a  loss  respecting  the  hydatids  and  other 
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animals  of  inclosed  cavities.  Hence  they  have 
been  referred  to  eggs  existing  in  the  circulation  : 
while  so  unwilling  have  naturalists  been  to  sur- 
render their  hypothesis,  that  they  have  never 
asked  of  the  road  such  eggs  must  have  taken,  nor 
why  they  should  thus  be  determined  to  those 
specific  cavities  or  places  only.  Above  all,  they 
have  never  considered  how  such  a  theory  could 
possibly  apply  to  hydatids  which  are  viviparous, 
and  in  which  the  progeny  also  is  of  considerable 
dimensions.''  To  this  it  is  replied,  in  the  words  of 
an  eminent  living  naturalist:  *' Supposing  these  to 
be  secreted  from  vascular  parts  of  animal  bodies, 
this  is  little  more  than  is  done  in  the  secretion  of 
the  unimpregnated  egg  in  the  female  ovaries,  or 
of  spermatic  animalcula  in  the  male.  It  is  or- 
ganization derived  from  organization,  and  is 
widely  different  from  organization  derived  from 
unorganized  substances." 

"  Again,"  argues  Dr.  Macculloch,  "  the  mite 
is  produced  in  cheese,  though  taken  in  the  curd 
from  immersion  in  water,  where  mites  never 
existed,  where  eggs  could  not  get  access  if  they 
did,  and  hermetically  enclosed  at  the  very  instant 
of  removal."  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
this  justly  celebrated  writer  has  not  attested  this 
result  on  his  own  evidence  :  the  fact  therefore 
may  be  still  questioned.  Dr.  Macculloch  conti- 
nues :  "  The  propagation  of  the  lichens  through 
seeds,  has  hitherto  presented  a  difficulty  little  less 
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than  that  of  infiisoria.     These  have  been  sought 
by  the  whole  race  of  botanists,  and  with  no  small 
industry,  to  no  purpose.  ...  It  is  at  least  singular 
that  they   have  never  been   found  within   any 
plant  of  this  extensive  tribe;  nor  ever  seen  in 
the  act  of  escaping.     I  admit  that  if  a  sphaeria  is 
propagated  by  seeds,  so  ought  a  lichen,  which  is 
so  often  analogous ;  yet  how  is  it  that  the  shield 
or  tubercle  of  a  lichen  was  never  yet  seen  to 
open,  and  that  we  can  watch  the  same  lichens 
for  years,  and  for  ever  find  them  just  what  we 
found  them  at  first.     And  if  hundreds  of  such 
individuals  in  many  species  have  not  produced 
seeds,  for  all  those  years,  whence  do  the  seeds  of 
lichens  come  to  remote  stones  if  they  be  so  pro- 
pagated?    Whence  come  the  seeds  of  boletus, 
or  whatever  else,  on  the  burnt  brick  and  lime  of 
our  cellars,  under  no  communication  with  the 
external  air,  and  when  there  are  no  similar  plants 
in  the  neighbourhood?    Whence  are  the  mucbors 
and  trechoders  on  our  cheese  and  paste?  whence, 
above  all,  the  Redwiedo  oti  new  fallen  snow  ?  and 
whence  the  fungi  of  the  dryrot  appearing,  like 
hydatids  in  the  animal  body,  not  on  the  outside, 
but  within  the  organization?     Naturalists  have 
answered,  that  the  seeds  were  circulated  and  de- 
posited in  the  vessels  of  the  tree :  but  they  should 
explain  how  these  gained  access  to  the  root,  or 
to  any  absorbent  of  a  plant.     The  rust  and  the 
smut  present  the  same  difficulties,  and  the  ques- 
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tion  is  the  same,  as  it  is  a  question  that  has  not 
been  answered." — Attributes  of  the  Deity,  by  Dr. 
Macculloch. 

It  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  bring  coun- 
ter evidence  to  all  these  supposed  cases;  but 
respecting  the  chief  difficulties  here  alleged  Dr. 
Buckland  has  the  following  note  in  chap.  xvii. 
sec*  2.  of  his  Bridgewater  Treatise: 

^*  Ehrenberg  has  ascertained  that  the  infusoria, 
which  have  heretofore  been  considered  as  scarcely 
organized,  have  an  internal  structure  resembling 
that  of  the  higher  animals.  He  has  discovered 
in  them  muscles,  intestines,  teeth,  different  kinds 
of  glands,  eyes,  nerves,  and  male  and  female 
organs  of  reproduction.  He  finds  that  some  are 
bom  alive,  others  produced  by  eggs,  and  some 
multiplied  by  spontaneous  divisions  of  their  bodies 
into  two  or  more  distinct  animals.  Their  powers 
of  reproduction  are  so  great,  that  from  one  indi- 
vidual (hydatina  senta)  a  million  were  produced 
in  ten  days ;  on  the  eleventh  day  four  millions, 
and  on  the  twelfth  sixteen  millions.''  *'  Ehren- 
berg has  described  and  figured  more  than  five 
hundred  species  of  these  animalcules ;  many  of 
them  are  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  vegetable 
infusions;  a  few  are  found  in  almost  every  in- 
fusion. Many  vegetables  produce  several  spe- 
cies, some  of  which  are  propagated  more  readily 
than  others  in  each  particular  infusion.  The 
familiar  case  of  the  rapid  appearance  and  pro- 
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pagation  of  animalcules  in  pepper-water  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  rest/' 

"  These  most  curious  descriptions  (says  Dr. 
Buckland)  throw  important  light  on  the  obscure 
and  long  disputed  question  of  equivocal  gene- 
ration. The  well  known  fact  that  animalcules 
of  definite  characters  appear  in  infusions  of  ve- 
getable and  animal  matter,  even  when  prepared 
with  distilled  water,  receives  a  probable  expla- 
nation ;  and  the  case  of  infusoria  no  longer  wp- 
pears  to  differ  from  that  of  other  animals,  as  to 
the  principle  on  which  their  propagation  is  con- 
ducted. The  chief  peculiarity  seems  to  consist 
in  this — that  their  increase  takes  place  both  by 
the  oviparous  and  viviparous  manner  of  descent 
from  parent  animals,  and  also  by  division  of  the 
bodies  of  individuals." 

^^  The  great  difficulty  is,  to  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  eggs  or  bodies  of  preceding 
individuals  can  find  access  to  each  particular 
infusion.  This  explanation  is  facilitated  by  the 
analogous  cases  of  various  fungi  which  start  into 
life,  without  any  apparent  cause,  wherever  de- 
caying vegetable  matter  is  exposed  to  certain 
conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity.  Fries 
explains  the  sudden  production  of  these  plants, 
by  supposing  the  light  and  almost  invisible  spo- 
rules  of  preceding  plants,  of  which  he  has  counted 
above  ten  millions  in  a  single  plant,  to  be  con- 
tinually floating  in  the  air,  and  falling  every- 
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where.  The  greater  part  of  these  never  germi- 
nate, from  not  falling  on  a  proper  matrix ;  those 
which  find  such  matrix  start  rapidly  into  life, 
and  begin  to  propagate/' 

**  A  similar  explanation  seems  applicable  to 
the  case  of  infusoria ;  the  extreme  minuteness* 
of  the  eggs  and  bodies  of  these  animals  probably 
allows  them  to  float  in  the  air,  like  the  invisible 
sporules  of  fungi.  They  may  be  raised  from  the 
surface  of  fluids  by  various  causes  of  attraction, 
perhaps  even  by  evaporation.  From  every  pond 
or  ditch  that  dries  up  in  summer,  these  desic- 
cated eggs  and  bodies  may  be  raised  by  every 


•  **  Ehrenberg  (says  the  Professor)  has  found  that  the  size  of 
the  smallest  coloured  spots  on  the  body  of  Monas  Termo  (the 
diameter  of  which  is  only  y^^  of  a  line,^)  is  4^0^^^  of  a  line  ; 
and  that  the  thickness  of  the  skin  of  the  stomach  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  ^'gfloog  of  a  hne.  This  skin  must  also  have  vessels  of 
fltiD  smaller  size,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  too  minute  to  be 


»» 


In  the  recent  notes  to  a  new  edition,  the  Professor  quotes 
mooiher  calculation  of  Ehrenberg  respecting  the  size  of  the  fossil 
gaSonebla  destans.  **  The  size  of  one  of  these  is  about  ^^  of  a 
Uiie,  which  is  about  |.  of  the  thickness  of  a  human  hair,  and 
nearly  of  the  size  of  a  globule  of  human  blood.  About  twenty- 
three  millions  of  animals  are  contained  in  a  cubic  line  of  this 
deposit,  and  41,000  millions  in  a  cubic  inch.  A  cubic  inch 
weiglis  220  grains.  Of  the  41,000  millions  of  animals,  187 
millions  go  to  a  grain,  or  the  silicious  shield  of  each  animalcule 
weighs  the  ^tt  nailHonth  of  a  grain."—Note  to  p.  446.  chap.  xvii. 
sec.  2.  vol.  i. 


2  A  line  is  x\  oi  an  inch. 
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gust  of  wiod,  and  dissipated  through  the  atmos- 
phere like  smoke,  ready  to  start  into  life  when- 
ever they  fall  into  any  medium  admitting  of  their 
suscitation.  Ehraiherg  Ims  found  them  in  fog  j  in 
rain  J  and  in  snow.'' 

''  If  the  great  aerial  ocean  which  surrounds  the 
earth  be  thus  charged  with  the  rudiments  of  life, 
floating  continually  amidst  the  atoms  of  dust  we 
see  twinkling  in  a  sunbeam,  we  have  in  these  con- 
ditions of  the  very  air  we  breathe,  a  system  of 
provisions  for  the  almost  intinite  dissemination 
of  life  throughout  the  fluids  of  the  earth.*' 

To  such  weighty  authority  against  these  sup- 
posed formations,  we  may  add,  that  the  alleged 
facts  are  contrary  to  all  analogy ;  that  they  accord 
not  with  one  other  phenomenon  ;  that  they  con- 
tradict all  that  is  known  of  every  principle  in 
nature,  chemical,  or  mechanical,  or  organic. 
Such  is  the  balance  of  facts  against  this  theory ; 
but  strongly  presumptive  as  this  evidence  is 
against  any  instance  of  spontaneous  formation, 
yet  it  is  very  desirable  to  prove  that  if  there 
should  be  a  discovery  of  a  case  of  spontaneous 
formation,  it  would  not  affect  the  proof  for  an 
All-Creating  Intelligence.  And  it  appears  some- 
what unaccountable  that  some  of  the  opponents  of 
this  hypothesis,  who  have  stigmatized  it  as  athe- 
istic, have  yet  been  content  with  opposing  to  it — 
not  such  facts  as  the  preceding — but  a  few  cases 
as  irrelative  to  the  real  difficulty  as  could  well  be 
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selected.  Doubtless,  the  writers  felt  a  conviction 
of  the  great  truth  that  nothing  could  shake  ;  but 
it  is  trifling  with  the  natural  evidence  to  imply 
that  this  hypothesis  impugns  it,  and  then  to  pro- 
duce as  counter  evidence  the  information  that  a 
seed  will  germinate  after  lying  for  ages  in  the 
soil,  or  some  similar  discovery. 

Now  in  opposing  the  inference  as  well  as  the 
facts,  we  place  the  natural  evidence,  I  conceive, 
on  a  firm  basis,  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  nature. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  bring  counter  evidence 
to  all  the  alleged  phenomena,  but  we  may  divest 
any  such  phenomena,  should  they  be  verified,  of 
the  inference  ascribed  to  them,  which  is  virtually 
the  same.  We  deny  that  the  existence  of  spon- 
taneous formation  would  aid  the  atheistic  hypo- 
thesis. First,  we  will  admit,  hy pathetically y  that 
there  may  be  such  spontaneous  formation  in  some 
of  the  lowest  grades  of  animal  life.  The  atheist 
would  probably  argue  on  that  admission,  that  the 
organs  even  in  these  low  grades  bear  such  af- 
finity to  the  same  organs  throughout  all  the 
animal  kingdom,  that  whatever  may  be  the  se- 
condary or  physical  cause  of  those  functions  and 
members  in  the  lowest  grades  that  possess  them, 
the  same  must  be  substantially  the  causes,  how- 
ever modified  or  increased,  of  the  same  facul- 
ties in  the  highest  grades.  In  short,  that  if 
any  of  these  creatures  are  actually  formed,  and 
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not  merely  reproduced  by  natural,  or  what  we 
call  secondary  causes,  then  the  whole  animal, 
and  probably  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  all  that 
are  termed  organized  creatures,  might  have  been 
originally  so  formed,  without  the  interference  of 
a  First  or  Intelligent  Cause.  Now  in  reply  to 
these  assumed  data,  we  say,  if  nature  has  in  her- 
self the  secondary  powers  that  formed  as  well  as 
the  powers  that  preserve  the  system,  they  would 
be  exerted  still  to  the  same  extent  they  were  at 
first  exerted.  The  elements  of  these  organic  crea- 
tures are  well  known  ;  they  are,  oxygen,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  with 
a  few  of  the  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  bases. 
These  are  the  materials  that  must  have  been  put 
together  by  some  means  when  these  creatures  were 
formed.  These  materials  are  very  plentiful,  yet  no 
such  formation  is  witnessed  now.  How  is  this? 
Here  are  the  materials  :  where  are  the  formative 
powers?  Our  opponents  would  perhaps  reply, 
that  nature  has  now  adjusted  herself,  and  that 
each  part  has  its  office,  character,  and  relative 
position,  and  that  the  whole  is  now  so  connected 
that  she  cannot  revert  to  a  previous  course  of 
formation ;  that  it  therefore  would  require  now, 
and  did  require  at  the  periods  of  formation,  pe- 
culiar circumstances  to  put  those  latent  powers 
in  activity.  The  plea  appears  plausible:  but 
what  were  those  circumstances?*     Is  there  any 

*  We  again  waive  the  evidence  in  chap.  i.  sec.  3. 
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evidence  that  any  natural  organizing  causes  were 
in  operation  at  the  period  when  these  creatures 
were  formed  ?  Yes,  says  the  theorist,  at  certain 
epochs  there  have  been  violent  and  general  revo- 
lutions on  this  globe,  preceding  these  formations 
of  organic  creatures.  These  convulsions  broke 
up  the  whole  crust  of  the  earth,  and  then  new 
combinations  of  earth  and  gases  and  water  took 
place,  and  when  things  were  thus  commingled, 
these  new  combinations  of  substances  formed 
new  organized  beings.  To  this  we  reply  :  "  There 
is  certainly  abundant  geological  evidence  that 
the  organic  world  was  formed  at  successive  pe- 
riods, and  it  is  clearly  evident  that  a  formation 
of  many  new  genera  occurred  during  the  epoch 
between  each  of  those  great  convulsions  of  nature ; 
but  we  ask,  how  it  is  possible  that  such  physical 
causes  only  as  were  consequent  on  such  geolo- 
gical phenomena  could  have  formed  organic 
creatures?  In  the  first  place  we  ask,  what  ten- 
dency any  peculiar  position  of  the  same  inaterials 
DOW  existing  can  have  had  to  bring  into  existence 
what  nature  cannotnow  produce  from  those  ma- 
terials under  any  circumstances  ?  No  other  laws 
have  by  the  atheistic  hypothesis  ever  existed. 
What  made  the  same  laws  act  differently,  or 
possess  more  extensive  power  than  they  do  now 
over  the  same  materials  ?  What  is  there  in  the 
nature  of  the  former  state  of  the  same  materials 
to  cause  these  organizations?  What  possible  con- 
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nection  can  there  be  between  certain  changes  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  the  living  creatures  of 
which  it  contains  the  remains?  The  supposi- 
tion has  an  inherent  absurdity;  and  the  evi- 
dence of  all  facts  is  against  it.  There  have  been 
in  a  less  degree  all  the  alleged  causes  in  ope- 
ration, without  an  approach  to  the  supposed 
effects.  Will  it  be  said  that  these  creatures  were 
compounded  during  great  geological  and  atmos- 
pheric convulsions  ?  If  such  causes  have  made 
elephants,  horses,  and  lions,  how  is  it  that  the 
most  violent  disorders  in  which  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth  have  been  cast  upon  her  surface 
(as  in  the  earthquake  of  Calabria,  and  in  the 
most  stupendous  volcanic  disturbances,)  have 
not  organized  a  single  creature.  We  cannot 
even  say,  "  Parturiunt  montes  nascetur  ridiculus 
mus." 

The  vast  revohitions  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
at  certain  periods  might  probably  have  been 
natural,  because  we  are  not  sure  that  they  are 
not  effected  by  the  natural  process  of  the  laws  of 
chemistry,  &c.  Dr.  Macculloch  says :  "  It  may 
be  admitted,  should  it  be  desired,  that  the  several 
subversions  of  the  earth  were  the  results  of  pre- 
established  law,  appointed  originally  to  act  at 
determined  periods,  and  that  an  unknown  train 
of  causes  was  originally  laid :  as  in  mechanics, 
we  can  produce  definite  effects  at  distant  and 
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appointed  times."* — Attributes  of  the  Deity, 
chap.  Ivi.  And  we  might  admit  that  existing 
causes,  laws  now  in  action,  might  account  for  all 
the  geological  phenomena,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Dr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Lyall.  But  unless 
the  laws  which  produced  these  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  the  same 
as  those  which  produced  the  various  grades  of 
organic  creatures,  the  coincidence  of  new  genera 
with  a  new  surface  affords  not  a  shadow  of  a  cause 
for  the  coincidence  of  new  animals  with  a  new 
surface.  If  it  be  said,  that  certain  conditions  of 
the  earth  are  favourable  to  the  developement  of 
certain  animals,  as  certain  soils  and  climates  are 
to  peculiar  vegetables, — this  does  not  in  the  least 
account  for  the  germs  of  those  animals,  as  the 
soil,  in  which  alone  a  vegetable  germinates,  does 
not  in  the  least  account  for  the  seed.  The  germs 
could  not  have  existed  in  a  molten  state  of  the 
earth's  surface.  The  question  is.  How  came  the 
germs  to  be  formed?  On  what  conceivable  prin- 
ciple is  it  asserted,  that  each  revolution  was 
necessarily  followed  by  the  commencement  of 
different  genera  of  organic  creatures  by  physical 
causes  only  ?  It  is  evident  that  no  vicissitudes 
of  mere  geological  phenomena  could  have  any 

♦  This  natural  production  of  vast  changes  brought  about  by  a 
preconcerted  train,  is  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  6abbage*s 
Calculating  Machine.     See  Ninth  Bridgewaler  Treatise, 
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effect  iu  forming  these  organic  existences.  The 
reputed  cause  and  effect  have  no  conceivable 
connection ;  for  all  the  geological  phenomena 
which  can  have  been  manifested  in  such  revolu- 
tions of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  have  been  exhibited 
in  a  limited  degree  in  partial  convulsions,  without 
the  slightest  tendency  to  organic  formation. 

It  may  be  said,  and  very  truly,  that  we  do  not 
witness  the  stupendous  operations  which  were 
carried  on  during  those  great  convulsions  that 
preceded  new  organic  formations ;  and  it  may  be 
alleged  that  we  cannot  deny  powers  of  the  effect 
of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  But  we  arc 
quite  sure  that  no  diflerent  natural  powers  were 
then  in  existence  :  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  other  kind  of  effects  than  7iow  accompany 
smaller  efforts  of  the  same  forces  were  produced 
then.  We  must  have  the  same  laws  which  existed 
then  by  the  atheistic  premises;  and  we  have  all 
the  elements  of  organic  existence  now.  All  the 
substances,  then,  that  constitute  organic  creatures, 
and  all  the  laws  and  powers  of  nature  remain 
the  same ;  and  again  I  repeat,  all  the  physical 
phenomena  which  accompanied  those  stupendous 
subversions  have  often  co-existed,  without  the 
least  approach  to  such  formations.  And  if  matter 
in  none  of  the  states  of  separation  or  combination 
which  we  have  ever  witnessed  possess  such  power 
as  to  produce  even  the  rudiments  of  organic  for- 
mations ;  these  are  conclusive  proofs  that  in  no 
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Other  case  in  no  particular  stage  of  geological 
evolution,  did  the  present  laws  of  matter  exhibit 
any  such  effects ;  and  if  this  reasoning  be  valid, 
what  are  called  extinct  natural  causes  are  either 
visionary,  or  were  employed  by  the  Creator,  and 
then  annulled  ;  for  it  is  not  denied,  that  other 
laws  of  matter  might  be  in  operation  at  those 
great  formative  epochs,  nor  that  all  organic  crea- 
tures were  perhaps  formed  by  those  secondary 
causes;  what  we  deny  is,  that  they  were  produced 
or  set  in  action  by  nature  herself,  or  recalled 
by  nature  herself.  Therefore,  if  certain  phy- 
sical agents  operated  at  those  periods  only,  it  is 
a  proof  that  they  were  brought  into  action  by  the 
only  Power  which  can  ordain  and  annul  the 
laws  of  nature. 

But  it  is  time,  by  a  still  more  decisive  conside* 
ration,  to  put  a  close  to  all  such  absurd  theories 
of  organic  existence.  The  formation  of  any  one 
animal  or  vegetable,  by  any  causes  purely  natural, 
would  require  the  co-operation  of  at  least  three  in- 
dependent principles.  The  existence  of  the  elemen- 
tary materials^  the  chemical  powers,  and  the  me- 
chanical powers.  Grant  that  an  animal  structure 
is  in  part  chemical,  it  is  certainly  in  part  mecha- 
nical, as  Paley  has  so  admirably  explained,*  and 


*  One  of  his  instances  is  as  conclusive  as  a  thousand.  The 
ligature  which  binds  the  tendons  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  springing  up,  is  an  example  of  a  structure  en- 
tirely mechanical. 
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there  is  no  wider  interval  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature,  when  we  except  the  phenomena  of  matter 
and  mind,  than  between  the  chemical  and  me- 
chanical departments.  It  is  for  the  atheist 
then  to  explain  how  his  requisite  chemical  and 
mechanical  powers  agreed  to  co-operate,  when 
they  fortunately  met  the  materials,  and  why  they 
do  not  continue  to  co-operate  in  such  formations 
now.  If,  therefore,  it  were  clearly  ascertained 
that  there  were  in  nature  spontaneous  formations 
of  some  very  low  grades,  of  which  we  deny  that 
there  is  yet  one  established  instance,  we  should 
only  infer,  that  it  had  pleased  the  Creator  to  lay 
a  train  whereby  certain  independent  principles 
are  brought  together,  and  made  to  co-operate  in 
the  production  of  such  mechanisms,  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  that  the  secondary  causes  were  then 
withdrawn. 

I  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  any  further 
arguments  against  this  theory,  but  still  I  will  add 
the  following  consideration,  as  it  brings  us  by  a 
very  natural  transition  to  the  next  theory  in  the 
order  of  atheistic  causes.  Dr.  Crombie  truly  ob- 
serves :  "  The  instantaneous  production  of  any 
animal  or  vegetable,  in  full  strength  and  vigour, 
is  repugnant  to  the  known  agency  of  nature,  ad- 
mitting nature  to  possess  inherent  creative  powers. 
Her  generative  energies  are  progressive  and  slow. 
This  is  the  universal  process  of  nature,  for  not  a 
single  exception  has  been  or  can  be  produced." 
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(Nat.  Theol.  chap.  i.  sect.  5.)  But  if  it  be  ut- 
terly repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  suppose 
the  animals  were  first  formed  in  a  mature  state 
by  her  own  powers,  they  must  have  been  produced 
in  embryo  by  her  own  powers — and  not  only 
jMroduced,  but  supported  and  nourished  by  espe- 
cial provisions  by  her  own  powers.  How  then 
were  the  carnivorous  mammalia,  and  man,  the 
most  helpless  of  all,  cherished  in  the  embryonic 
state  ?  Were  there  another  set  of  laws  to  provide 
nutrition  on/y  at  those  periods?  Nature  is  some- 
times represented  with  an  extra  number  of 
breasts ;  perhaps  this  is  symbolical  of  her  kind 
extra  provisions  at  such  times.  But  as  we  are 
quite  sure  that  their  supply  must  have  proceeded 
from  some  creatures  of  their  own  order,  we  have 
DOW  only  to  inquire  whether  it  was  possible  that 
the  various  species  of  animals  were  produced  and 
preserved  by  each  other,  or  whether  the  cause  of 
the  variety  was  in  any  other  way  gradual  and 
successive  ?  for  such  modes  of  formation  would 
certainly  account  for  their  creation  and  preserva- 
tion, otherwise  impossible  by  any  natural  means. 
This  brings  us  to  the  examination  of  a  theory 
which  offers  another  solution  for  both  the  crea- 
tion and  preservation  of  these  creatures  by  na- 
tural causes;  I  mean  that  of  Lamark.  If  there 
were  any  the  least  spontaneous  formations,  and 
it  could  be  proved,  as  this  theory  attempts  to 
shew,  that  all  species  in  the  organic  world  sprang 
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first  from  some  such  simple  spontaneous  mounds^ 
and  then  from  each  other,  then,  indeed,  we  must 
admit  that  the  origin  of  the  whole  organic  world 
might  possibly  be  accounted  for,  by  existing  phy- 
sical laws.  If  this  theory  were  true,  the  atheist 
needs  not  to  have  recourse  to  any  formative  powers 
ascribed  to  the  periods  of  geological  revolution, 
because  a  monas  termio  might  in  the  course  of 
countless  ages  evolve  into  a  man.  To  see  the 
validity  of  the  inference,  therefore,  we  must  exa- 
mine the  celebrated  theory  of  Lamark  respecting 
communities  of  species.  His  hypothesis,  if  true, 
would  certainly  account  physically  for  the  most 
remarkable  detached  phenomena  in  nature.  Ad- 
mitting the  first  stages  of  organic  existence  to  be 
already  formed,  we  should  see  physical  causes  for 
her  most  wonderful  and  complex  organizations. 
It  is  very  material,  therefore,  that  this  hypothesis 
be  not  examined  lightly.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
place  it  in  the  strongest  and  most  favourable  view, 
as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  attempts  to  account 
for  the  effects  by  means  entirely  physical ;  and 
I  trust  that  I  shall  prove  that  it  is  a  specious 
fallacy,  and  quite  inadequate  to  the  phenomena 
ascribed  to  it,  much  less  to  explain  in  the  re- 
motest degree  the  connection  of  those  phenomena 
with  the  inorganic  world. 
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Section  IV. — The  Theory  of  Lamar k. 

The  hypothesis  is  briefly  this,  that  all  species  in 
the  animal  kingdom  are  but  the  greater  or  less 
developement  of  one  type  or  eidolon,  which 
theory  (not  necessarily  atheistic)  is  made  so,  by 
the  supposition  that  each  grade  of  developement 
is  so  constituted  solely  by  some  natural  and  phy- 
sical cause. 

Let  us  examine  the  theory  then  by  its  own 
merits,  giving  it  the  full  weight  of  all  those  appa- 
fent  indications  of  identity  of  plan  and  adherence 
to  one  pattern,  on  which  its  advocates  formed 
their  superstructure.  The  facts  favourable  to  the 
theory  are  thus  clearly  described  in  the  rich 
treatise  of  Dr.  Roget : 

Dr.  Roget  says,  in  his  chapter  on  unity  of 
design  in  the  creation,  p.  626  :  '^  In  constructing 
each  of  her  divisions,  nature  appears  to  have 
kept  in  view  a  certain  definite  type  or  ideal 
standard,  to  which,  amidst  innumerable  modifica- 
tions, rendered  necessary  by  the  varying  circum- 
stances and  different  destinations  of  each  species, 
she  always  shews  a  decided  tendency  to  conform. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if,  in  laying  the  forma- 
tion of  each  organized  fabric,  she  had  com- 
menced by  taking  an  exact  copy  of  this  primi- 
tive model,  and  hi  building  the  superstructure, 
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had  allowed  herself  to  depart  from  the  original 
plan  only  for  the  purpose  of  accommodation  to 
certain  specific  and  ulterior  objects,  conformable 
with  the  destination  of  that  particular  race  of 
created  beings.  Such  indeed  is  the  hypothetical 
principle  which,  under  the  title  of  unity  of  com- 
position, has  been  adopted  and  zealously  pre- 
served in  all  its  consignments  by  many  naturalists 
of  the  highest  eminence  on  the  continent. 

"  The  law  qfgradation^  in  conformity  to  which 
all  the  living,  together  with  the  extinct  races  of 
organic  nature,  arrange  themselves  more  or  less 
into  certain  regular  series,  is  one  of  the  conse- 
quences which  have  been  deduced  from  this 
hypothesis.  Every  fresh  copy  taken  of  the  ori- 
ginal type  is  supposed  to  receive  some  additional 
extension  of  its  faculties  and  endowments,  by  the 
graduated  developenient  of  elements  which  ex- 
isted in  a  latent  form  in  the  primeval  germ,  and 
which  are  enveloped  in  succession  as  nature  ad- 
vanced in  her  course.  Thus  we  find  that  each  new 
form  that  arises,  in  following  the  ascending  scale 
of  creation,  retains  a  strong  affinity  to  that  which' 
has  preceded  it,  and  also  tends  to  impress  its  own 
features  on  those  which  immediately  succeed ; 
and  thus  the  specific  diflferences  result  merely 
from  the  different  extent  and  direction  given  to 
these  organic  developements ;  those  of  inferior 
races  proceeding  to  a  certain  point  only,  and 
there  stopping,  while  in  beings  of  a  higher  rank, 
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they  advance  further,  and  lead  to  all  the  observed 
diversities  of  conformation. 

"  It  is  remarked,  in  further  corroboration  of 
these  views,  that  animals  which  occupy  the  highest 
stations  in  each  series,  possess,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  existence,  forms  exhibiting  a 
marked  resemblance  to  those  presented  in  the 
permanent  condition  of  the  lowest  animals  in  the 
same  series,  and  that  during  the  progress  of  their 
developement  they  assume,  in  succession,  the 
characters  of  each  tribe  corresponding  to  their 
consecutive  order  in  the  ascending  chain ;  so  that 
the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  higher 
animal,  on  its  attaining  its  ultimate  and  perma- 
nent form,  are  those  which  it  had  received  in  its 
last  stage  of  embryonic  evolution.  Another  con- 
sequence of  this  hypothesis  is,  that  we  may 
expect  occasionally  to  meet  in  inferior  animals 
with  rudimental  organs,  which,  from  their  imper- 
fect developement,  may  be  of  little  or  no  use  to 
the  individual,  but  which  become  available  to 
some  superior  species  in  which  they  are  suffici- 
ently perfected. 

"  The  embryo  of  the  crab  resembles  in  appear- 
ance the  permanent  forms  of  the  myriapoda  and 
of  the  lower  animals  of  its  own  class,  but  acquires, 
in  the  progress  of  its  growth,  new  parts ;  while 
those  already  enveloped  become  more  and  more 
concentrated,  passing  in  their  progress  through 
all  the  forms  of  transition,  which  characterized 
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the  intermediate  tribes  of  Crustacea,  till  the 
animal  attains  its  last  state,  and  then  exhibits 
the  most  developed  condition  of  that  particular 
type.* 

"  However  different  the  conformations  of  the 
fish,  the  reptile,  the  bird,  and  the  warm-blooded 
quadruped  may  be  at  the  period  of  their  matu- 
rity, they  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  one 
another  in  their  embryonic  state,  and  their  early 
developement  proceeds,  for  some  time,  in  the 
same  manner.  They  all  possess,  at  first,  the 
characters  of  aquatic  animals,  and  the  frog  even 
retains  this  form  for  a  considerable  period  after 
it  has  left  the  egg.  The  young  tadpole  is  in  truth 
a  fish,  whether  we  regard  the  form  and  actions 
of  its  instruments  of  progressive  motion,  the 
arrangement  of  its  organs  of  circulation,  and  of 
respiration,  or  the  condition  of  the  central  organs 
of  its  nervous  system.  We  have  seen  by  what 
gradual  and  curious  transitions  all  these  aquatic 
characters  are  changed  for  those  of  a  terrestrial 
quadruped,  furnished  with  limbs  for  moving  on 
the  ground,  and  with  lungs  for  breathing  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  how  the  plan  of  circulation  is 

*  *'  This  curious  analogy  is  particularly  observable  in  tlie  suc- 
cessive forms  assumed  by  the  nervous  system,  which  exhibits  a 
gradual  passage  from  that  of  the  Talitus  to  its  ultimate  greatest 
concentration  in  the  Maia.'* 

Milne  Edwards  has  lately  traced  a  similar  progression  of  deve- 
lopement in  the  organs  of  locomotion  in  tlie  Crustacea. 
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altered  from  bronchial  to  pulmonary,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  gills  wither,  and  the  lungs  are  deve- 
loped. If  while  this  change  is  going  on,  and 
while  both  sets  of  organs  are,  together,  executing 
the  function  of  aeration,  all  further  developements 
were  prevented,  we  should  have  an  amphibious 
animal  fitted  for  maintaining  life  both  in  air  and 
water.  It  is  curious  that  this  precise  condition 
is  the  permanent  state  of  the  Siren^  and  the 
profuis  animals  which  this  exemplify,  one  of  the 
former  transitions  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
frog." 

"  In  the  rudimental  form  of  the  feet  of  serpents, 
which  are  so  imperfectly  developed  as  to  be 
concealed  underneath  the  skin,  and  to  be  useless 
as  organs  of  progressive  motion,  we  have  an 
example  of  the  first  stage  of  that  process  which, 
when  carried  further  in  the  higher  animals,  gives 
rise  to  the  limbs  of  quadrupeds,  and  which  it 
would  almost  seem,  as  if  nature  instituted  with  a 
perspective  view  to  those  more  improved  con- 
stmctions.  Another  and  still  more  remarkable 
instance  of  the  same  kind,  occurs  in  the  rudi- 
mental teeth  of  the  young  of  the  whales,  which 
are  concealed  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  are 

■ 

afterwards  removed  to  give  place  to  tlie  curious 
filtering  apparatus,  which  occupies  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  and  which  nature  has  substituted  for 
that  of  teeth,  as  if  new  objects,  superseding  those 
at  first  pursued,  had  arisen  in  the  progress  of  the 
developement." 
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**  Birds,  though  destined  to  a  very  different 
sphere  of  action  from  either  fishes  or  reptiles,  are 
yet  observed  to  pass  in  the  embryonic  stage  of 
their  existence  through  forms  of  transition  which 
successively  resemble  these  inferior  classes.  The 
brain  presents,  in  its  earliest  formation,  a  series 
of  tubercles,  placed  longitudinally  like  those  of 
fishes,  and  only  assuming  its  proper  character  at 
a  later  period.  The  respiratory  organs  are  at 
first  bronchial  gills,  placed  like  those  of  fishes  in 
the  neck,  where  there  are  also  found  bronchial 
apertures  similar  to  those  of  the  lamprey  and 
the  shark ;  and  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are 
constructed  like  those  of  the  tadpole,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  bronchial  circulation  in  their  conver- 
sion to  the  purposes  of  aerial  respiration ;  they 
undergo  a  series  of  changes  precisely  anal(^ous 
to  that  of  the  tadpole." 

''  Mammalia,  during  the  early  periods  of  their 
developement,  are  subjected  to  all  the  transfor- 
mations which  have  been  now  described,  com- 
mencing with  an  organization  corresponding  to 
that  of  aquatic  tribes,  exhibiting  not  only  bron- 
chial arches,  but  also  bronchial  apertures  in  the 
neck,  and  thence  passing  quickly  to  the  condi- 
tions of  structure  adapted  to  a  terrestrial  exis- 
tence. The  developement  of  various  parts  of  the 
system,  more  especially  of  the  brain,  the  ear,  the 
mouth,  and  the  extremities,  is  carried  still  further 
than  in  birds.    Nor  is  the  human  embryo  exempt 
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from  the  sauie  metainorpbosis,  possessing  brau- 
chifie  (gills)  and  branchial  apertures  similar  to 
those  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  a  heart  with 
a  single  set  of  cavities,  and  a  brain  consisting 
of  a  longitudinal  series  of  tubercles,  next  losing 
its  branchiae,  and  acquiring  lungs,  while  the 
circulation  is  yet  single,  and  thus  imitating 
the  condition  of  the  reptile ;  then  acquiring 
a  double  circulation,  but  an  incomplete  dia- 
phragm, like  birds ;  afterwards  appearing  like  a 
quadruped,  with  a  prolongation  of  the  sacrum, 
and  an  intermaxillary  bone  ;  and  lastly,  changing 
its  structure  to  one  adapted  to  the  erect  position, 
accompanied  by  a  great  expansion  of  the  cere- 
bral hemisphere,  which  extends  backward  so  as  to 
completely  cover  the  cerebellum.  Thus  does  the 
whole  fabric  arise,  by  a  gradual  process  of  muta- 
tion, at  an  extent  of  elaboration  and  refinement 
unattained  by  any  other  race  of  terrestrial  beings, 
and  which  has  been  justly  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting the  climax  of  organic  developement/' 

**  It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted,''  says  Dr. 
Roget,  **  that  the  analogies  on  which  the  hypo- 
thesis in  question  is  founded,  are  numerous  and 
striking ;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
carry  it  further  than  the  just  interpretation  of 
the  facts  themselves  may  warrant.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  those  facts  are  few  compared 
with  the  entire  history  of  animal  developement, 
and  that  the  resemblances  which  have  been  so 
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ingeniously  traced,  are  partial  only,  and  fall  very 
short  of  that  universality  which  alone  constitutes 
the  solid  basis  of  a  strictly  philosophical  theory. 
Whatever  may  be  the  apparent  similarity  between 
one  animal  and  another,  during  different  periods 
of  their  respective  developements,  there  still 
exist  specific  differences,  establishing  between 
them  an  impassable  barrier  of  separation,  and 
effectually  preventing  any  conversion  of  one 
species  into  another." 

"  The  essential  characters  of  each  species, 
amidst  occasional  varieties,  remain  ever  constant 
and  immutable :  although  gradations  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  may  be  traced  among  the  races  both 
of  plants  and  animals,  yet  in  no  case  is  the  series 
strictly  continuous;  each  step,  however  short, 
being  in  reality  an  abrupt  transition  from  one  type 
of  conformation  to  another.  In  many  instances 
the  interval  is  considerable  ;  for  example,  in  the 
passage  from  the  invertebrated  to  the  vertebrated 
classes,  and  indeed  in  every  instance  where  great 
changes  in  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 
functions  take  place. 

''  It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  the  original  con- 
tinuity of  the  series  is  indicated  by  a  few  species, 
presenting,  in  some  respects,  intermediate  cha- 
racters, such  as  the  ornithorhynchus,  between 
birds  and  mammalia,  and  the  cetacea,  between 
fishes  and  warm-blooded  quadrupeds ;  for  these 
are  but  detached  links  of  a  broken  chain,  tending 
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indeed  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  designs  of  nature, 
hot  shewing  also  the  specific  character  of  each  of 
her  creative  efforts." 

**  The  pursuit  of  remote  and  often  fanciful  ana- 
logies has,  by  many  of  the  continental  physio- 
logists, been  carried  to  an  unwarrantable  and 
extravagant  length  ;  for  the  scope  which  is  given 
to  the  imagination,  in  these  seductive  specula- 
tions, by  leading  us  far  away  from  the  paths  of 
philosophical  induction,  tends  rather  to  obstruct 
than  advance  the  progress  of  real  knowledge.  By 
confining  our  inquiries  to  more  legitimate  objects, 
we  shall  avoid  the  delusion  into  which  one  of 
the  disciples  of  this  transcendental  school  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen,  when  he  announces,  with 
exultation,  that  the  simple  laws  he  has  discovered 
have  now  explained  the  universe ;  nor  shall  we 
be  disposed  to  lend  a  patient  ear  to  the  more  pre- 
sumptuous reveries  of  another  system-builder, 
who,  by  assuming  that  there  exists  in  organized 
matter  an  inherent  tendency  to  perfectibility, 
fancies  that  he  can  supersede  the  operations  of 
the  Divine  Agency." 

"  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  celebrated  theory 
of  Lamark.  He  conceives  that  there  was  origin- 
ally no  distinction  of  species,  but  that  each  race 
has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been  derived  from 
some  other  less  perfect  than  itself,  by  a  spon- 
taneous effort  at  improvement ;  and  he  supposes 
that  infusorial  anunalcules,  spontaneously  formed 
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out  of  organic  molecules,  gave  birth,  by  successive 
transformations,  to  all  other  animals  now  existing 
on  the  globe.  He  believes  that  tribes,  originally 
aquatic,  acquired  by  their  own  efforts,  prompted 
by  their  desire  to  walk,  both  feet  and  legs  fitting 
them  for  progression  on  the  ground ;  and  that 
these  members,  by  the  long  continued  operation 
of  the  wish  to  fly,  were  transformed  into  wings 
adapted  to  gratify  that  desire.  If  this  be  phi- 
losophy, it  is  such  as  might  have  emanated  from 
the  college  of  Laputa." — Roget,  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  vol.  ii. 

After  an  opinion  of  such  high  authority  as  Dr. 
Roget's  thus  strongly  expressed,  it  may  seem 
superfluous  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  any  facts 
subversive  of  this  theory ;  but  this  hypothesis  is 
still  substantially  maintained  in  a  periodical  pub- 
lication of  very  great  eminence ;  and  it  is  inti- 
mated that  the  laborious  research  of  a  great  con- 
tinental naturalist  will  probably  produce  decisive 
proofs  of  its  validity.  The  writer  has,  therefore, 
collected  from  the  most  familiar  and  unquestioned 
facts  of  geology,  some  instances  which  appear 
totally  irreconcilable  with  the  possibility  of  such 
a  discovery,  and  also  some  proofs  of  its  futility, 
from  the  nature  of  the  hypothesis  itself.  But, 
first,  of  the  preceding  singular  phenomena,  on 
which  the  hypothesis  appears  to  be  chiefly 
founded. 

The  circumstance  of  founding  a  theory  upon 
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certain  facts,  not  one  of  which  requires  such  a 
solution,  renders  the  validity  of  this  hypothesis, 
frim&facUj  improbable.  In  general,  where  an 
hypothesis  is  deduced  from  certain  combined 
circumstances,  one  or  two  of  them,  at  least,  re- 
quire such  a  solution  as  that  hypothesis  supplies. 
In  this  case,  there  are  no  phenomena  but  what 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  use  of  general  laws. 
Supposing  the  present  gradation  of  animals  to 
be  formed  by  some  secondary  causes,  and  general 
laws  to  be  employed  by  the  Creator,  then  these 
affinities  would  naturally  occur.  The  uterine 
transformations  indicate  a  unity  of  plan,  and  the 
agency  of  some  general  laws :  they  indicate  no- 
thing more.  They  afford  no  proof  that  they  were 
the  ultimate  origin  of  the  similarities  between 
different  species.  Neither  do  the  redundant 
parts. 

The  opposition  of  general  laws  produces  mon- 
sters. When,  instead  of  clashing,  one  law  or 
process  of  formation  runs  into  another^  they  would 
naturally  produce  such  kind  of  redundant  parts; 
but  the  limits  of  this  intromission  are  exceedingly 
narrow. 

The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  this  theory  is, 
that  such  facts  as  these  redundances  and  uterine 
transformations  are  not  repugnant,  but  rather 
favourable  to  the  supposition  built  on  them  ;  but 
this  is  not  ground  solid  enough  to  pronounce  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  gradation  are  so  derived) 
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uiiich  less  to  bring  forward  the  imaginary  disco- 
very as  a  proof  that  no  intelligent  cause  is  re« 
quired.  For  such  a  bold  inference,  we  want  one 
instance,  at  least,  of  an  affinity  between  different 
species  which  admits  of  no  other  solution  than 
that  of  mutual  derivation. 

The  positive  proofs  that  this  hypothesis  is 
invalid,  are  abundantly  satisfactory.  It  appears 
essential  to  this  theory,  as  far  as  it  can  be  un- 
derstood, by  the  necessarily  vague  descriptions 
of  it  which  have  appeared  (for  a  wild  and 
inconsistent  hypothesis  can  scarcely  admit  of 
clear  exposition),  that  there  should  have  been  a 
regular  gradation  of  organized  creatures  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  This  gradation  appears 
indispensable  to  its  validity,  however  the  various 
grades  were  formed  ;  for  on  this  premised  feet 
the  theory  is  foundtHi.  Take  away  the  gradation^ 
and  it  becomes  null.  But  there  must  be  some 
other  condition  and  similarity  in  the  theory 
besides  gradation,  or  it  would  only  infer  such  a 
connection  between  different  creatures  as  would 
necessarily  have  existed  on  the  theistic  hypo- 
thesis, and  amounts  only  to  this : — that  creatures 
having  the  same  relations  to  the  things  around 
them,  are  somewhat  similarly  constructed.  The 
theory  also  implies  that  each  grade  be  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
grades ;  that  there  be  a  chain  of  derivation,  either 
by  a  uterine  or  a  post-uterine  acquisition  of  some 
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superior  faculty.  All  we  have,  therefore,  to  attend 
to  in  estimating  the  truth  of  this  theory,  is  to  as- 
certain, first,  whether  there  be  a  gradation  without 
material  chasms;  and  secondly,  whether  there 
was  an  uninterrupted  connection  or  derivation 
between  the  grades.  Either  of  these  conditions, 
the  latter  especially,  being  wanted,  the  hypothesis 
is  null. 

First :  If  this  chain  of  existence,  this  gradation 
in  organic  form,  be  indispensable  to  the  theory, 
and  no  such  can  be  discovered ;  nay,  if  it  be 
evident  that  there  ever  were  considerable  chasms 
and  abnipt  transitions,  not  only  between  species, 
but  genera,— the  hypothesis  must  be  visionary. 
It  is  certain  that  the  existing  species  afford  not 
the  phenomena  of  a  regular  gradation. 

We  proceed  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine 
the  contents  of  those  various  strata  which  have 
been  briefly  described  in  chap.  ii.  sec.  2 ;  that 
we  may  ascertain  whether,  indeed,  they  con- 
tain the  extinct  links  in  this  supposed  chain 
of  animal  existences,  many  intervening  species 
being  now  evidently  wanted  ;  and  whether  there 
be  any  geological  evidence  that  they  never  were 
in  existence.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  will 
not  question  established  geological  facts.  One 
fact,  which  is  almost  self-evident,  will  guide  us 
in  the  search,  viz. :  that  the  absence  of  certain 
fossil  remains  in  strata  containing  such  sub- 
stances, is  a  proof  that  the  living  creatures  never 
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inhabited  the  place  of  those  deposits,  unless  the 
creatures  were  of  a  nature  less  susceptible  of 
fossilization  than  those  that  are  found  there. 
If  then  the  most  fragile  and  delicate  shells  have 
been  detected  in  some  of  the  most  solid  sub- 
stances, as  marble,  and  yet  many  of  the  supposed 
intervening  species  of  larger  animals  and  shells 
are  found  in  no  strata  in  any  part  of  the  earth  yet 
examined,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  that  there 
never  were  such  creatures  as  the  theory  supposes, 
and  if  so,  there  always  were  vast  chasms  in  the 
imaginary  chain  ;  and  the  theory  is  invalid. 

It  will  avail  nothing  to  say  that  these  lost  con- 
nections may  be  found  in  other  strata.  All  the 
species  of  strata  are  probably  known,  and  though 
not  opened  in  all  places,  their  characteristic  and 
peculiar  fossil  remains  are  ascertained  with  a 
degree  of  probability  that  leaves  a  forlorn  hope 
of  discovering  the  multitude  of  forms  which  are 
wanted  to  connect,  in  one  regular  gradation,  those 
that  now  exist  and  have  formerly  existed. 

It  is  certain  that  the  hitherto  discovered  series 
of  fossil  animals*  still  leave  vast  intervals  in  the 
organic  chain,  which  intervals  a  law  of  gradation 


•  What  a  chasm  in  animal  and  vegetable  forms  is  there  between 
the  shells  and  corals  of  the  earliest  transition  series,  and  the  land 
vegetables,  luxuriant  pines,  and  perfect  fishes  of  the  carboniferous 
series,  and  between  the  fossils  of  the  transition  series  and  those  of 
the  secondary  series ;  the  latter  containing  the  first  specimens  of 
the  turtles,  the  ichthyosauri,  plesiosauri,  diadelphians,  pterodactyli, 
which  complex  forjns  abruptly  make  their  appearance  without  a 
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would  have  certainly  precluded :  the  only  plea, 

then,  of  the  advocates  of  this  theory  is,   that 

the  connecting  species  may  possibly  be  found. 

But  besides  the  certainty  that  they  never  existed 

iD  the  strata  which  have  been  disclosed,  we  have 

eridence  that  renders  this  plea  nugatory,  what- 

!  ever  discoveries  may  be  made  in  future  times ; 

for  the  following  geological  facts  prove  that  there 

)   has  never  been  a  regular  gradation  of  animal  forms : 

1st :  Nature  did  not  begin  with  the  most  simple 

forms. 

2dly :  In  none  of  the  successive  changes  in 
oi^anic  life,  found  in  the  various  formations, 
are  there  any  fossil  remains  which  indicate  that 
mdimentary  state,  and  that  progression  in  orga- 
nization, which  this  theory  necessarily  implies  ;t 
and. 


fowil  of  an  intervening  or  trausitionary  structure.  Again,  therQ 
iianabiupt  hiatus  in  structure  and  organization  between  these 
of  the  secondary,  and  the  new  forms  of  the  tertiary  series. 

"  It  appears  (says  Dr.  Buckland,)  that  the  character  of  fossil 
fisbes  does  not  change  insensibly  from  one  formation  to  another, 
nor  do  the  same  genera,  or  even  the  same  families,  pervade  suc- 
cessive series  of  great  formations ;  but  these  changes  take  place 
ibmptly  at  certain  definite  periods,  in  the  succession  of  the  strata, 
like  the  sudden  changes  that  occur  in  fossil  mammalia.*' 

t  *'  We  find  no  gradational  fossils  leading  to  the  first  shark, 
the  first  palms,  the  first  bird,  tortoise,  or  marsupial,  mammal, 
and  many  other  forms,  just  as  unlike  as  these  are  to  any  thing 
that  preceded  them. 

"  The  perfect  forms  of  the  most  perfect  fish  commence  abruptly. 
There  are  no  swimming  rudimentary  lumps,  not  even  the  intro- 
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3dly :  Organizations  of  a  higher,  precede  in 
order  of  time  those  of  a  lower  grade.^ 

If  it  be  said,  in  answer  to  our  first  fact,  that 
the  first  simple  organic  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  primary  strata,  and  destroyed  by  the  heat 
of  the  crystallized  rocks,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
then  must  the  animals  themselves  have  been  de- 
stroyed, for  the  fused  or  incandescent  state  of 
these  rocks  must  have  preceded  the  deposition  of 
the  first  strata:  they  could  not  have  been  cold 
while  these  creatures  were  living,  and  then  have 
charred  their  remains  by  acquired  heat.  But 
if  the  first  and  most  simple  organic  creatures 


ductory  form  of  the  eel  or  siren,  but  the  complete  forms  of  the 
acanthoicies,  the  calopteri,  and  amblipteri :  these  are  amongst  the 
first  fossil  fishes. 

'*  The  first  quadrupeds,  the  marsupians  of  the  secondary  series, 
are  nearly  as  high  in  the  scale  of  organization  as  the  lion. 
.  'Mn  the  asaphus  caudatus  of  the  transition  or  lowest  fonil 
series,  each  eye  contains  nearly  400  spherical  lenses,  a  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  optical  instrument  as  any  now  existing  of  the 
same  order.  Again,  in  the  briarean  peutacrinus  of  the  lias  forma- 
tion, there  are  150,000  bones,  fascicuh,  or  muscles." — Buckland, 

f  In  the  tertiary  periods,  the  carnivorous  trachelipods  fill  the 
place  which,  during  the  secondary  periods,  had  been  occupied  by 
a  higher  order,  viz.  the  carnivorous  cephalopods,  and  afford  an 
example  of  retrocession  which  seems  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  regular 
progression. 

"  Again,  the  sauroids  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  the  carboni- 
ferous, or  secondary  formations,  also  disappear,  and  are  replaced 
by  less  perfect  forms  in  the  tertiary  strata.  In  these,  aa  in  many 
other  cases,  a  kind  of  retrograde  developement  from  complex  to 
simple  forms  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place/* — Buckland, 
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were  destroyed,  then  of  course  nature,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  must  have  begun  her  organiz- 
ing process  over  again,  and  we  should  have  seen 
these  simple  forms  in  the  unscorched  strata  of 
the  transition  series.  Again,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  which  involves  the  increase  of  limbs 
and  faculties  by  conatus  and  other  increments, 
we  should  certainly  detect  some  rudimentary 
creatures  in  these  strata. 

Secondly  :  We  assert  that  there  could  not 
have  been  a  mutual  connection  in  this  chain, 
that  is,  certain  grades  being  extinct  at  the  great 
convulsions  which  have  subverted  the  crust  of 
the  earth  ;  the  next  grades,  whatever  they  were, 
could  not  have  augmented  through  them,  or 
have  had  any  physical  connection  with  them : 
while  certain  grades  never  having  been  extinct, 
nature  evidently  did  not  begin  a  new  course  of 
gradation  at  any  period  after  the  commence- 
ment of  organic  life. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  fact  in  geology,  that 
there  have  been  several  entire  disruptions  of 
the  crust  of  the  globe  since  the  epoch  of  the  first 
organic  creatures.  It  is  said  that  Europe  has 
undergone  twelve  such  changes  of  its  surface ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  there  have  been  several 
universal  subversions.  Now,  as  at  these  periods, 
at  least,  the  whole  crust  of  the  globe  under- 
went a  change,  all  terrestrial  animals  must  have 
been   destroyed,   and  a   law  of  organic  grada- 
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produced  from  the  preceding  by  some  uteriue 
changes,  or  the  differences  which  distinguish 
each  grade  must  have  occurred  in  a  post-uterine 
state,  and  have  been  acquired  instead  of  derived. 
I  repeat,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  alleged 
changes  must  have  either  taken  place  in  the 
uterine  or  post-uterine  state^  I  believe  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  theory  generally  suppose  they 
occurred  after  birth,  and  in  order  to  account  for 
them  thus,  they  are  obliged  to  bring  to  their  aid 
the  wild  and  absurd  theories  of  conatus,  appe- 
tences, and  such  like  chimeras,  and  the  imagi- 
nary changes  produced  by  climate  and  food. 

There  is  not  one  single  phenomenon  in  nature 
that  is  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  conatus ; 
while  the  utmost  power  of  food  and  climate  in 
producing  alterations  is  well  ascertained  to  ex- 
tend no  further  than  the  integuments,  and  not 
to  amount  to  a  single  specific  differ efice.  The 
following  objections  against  these  causes,  either 
separately  or  combined,  will  probably  be  deemed 
conclusive : 

1st:  The  theory  supposes  there  is  a  regular 
gradation  in  the  whole  animal  series,  an  affinity 
of  differences.  But  it  is  a  gross  absurdity  to 
imagine  it  possible,  that  any  conatus  or  effects 
of  climate  (if  such  existed)  in  animal  life,  should 
be  proportionahly  gradalionaly  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  conatus  should,  in  all  cases,  have  progressed 
to,  yet  stopped  at  that  point  which  constitutes 
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a  grade  or  new  species,  and  that  the  result  of  such 
irregular  causes,  in  various  different  creatures, 
should  at  last  form  the  present  systematic  series 
of  organic  existence,  much  less  the  supposed  per- 
fect gradation  of  La  mark. 

2nd  :  If  a  conatus  produce  an  external  organ, 
it  must  produce  also  the  internal  vessels,  secre- 
tories,  emunctories,  sinews,  &c.  that  feed  or  sup- 
port that  organ  or  limb ;  but  over  such  internal 
parts  the  will  has  not  the  least  control. 

The  supposed  case  of  division  into  sexes  by 
appetency  is  the  bathos  of  absurdity,  for  the 
oi^oic  differences  must  precede  the  appetency. 
And  as  applied  to  the  vegetable  system,  the  term 
can  have  no  meaning  at  all. 

3rd  :  The  system  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
supposed  eternity  of  the  organic  world.  It  is 
said,  '*  Oh,  but  think  of  the  time  allowed  for  the 
most  minute  changes !''  ''  Think  what  might  be 
effected  by  the  most  imperceptible  degrees  in 
eternity  !"  Now,  geology  has  clearly  shewn,  that 
the  organic  transformations  cannot  have  begun 
their  operations  before  the  transition  series  ;  and 
as  no  approximation  to  such  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  recorded  time,  (by  the  most  limited 
computation,  six  thousand  years,)  this  is  a  total 
subversion  to  the  theory  as  far  as  it  is  supported 
on  the  ground  of  the  influence  of  slight  causes 
operating  from  eternity* 

4th  :    It  is  evident  that  if  such  transforma- 
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tioiis  came  by  conatuses  and  appetences,  we 
should  discover,  either  in  the  fossil  remains,  or  in 
some  living  species,  a  rudimentary  organ.  I  do 
not  mean  such  as  the  latent  teeth  in  the  whale 
or  parrot,  or  the  feet  in  serpents,  but  some  ex- 
ternal member  partly  perfected,  as  the  germ  of 
an  arm,  leg,  wing,  or  fin  ;  and  that  this  would  be 
seen,  not  as  the  wing  of  the  penguin,  always  the 
same,  but  in  gradation  at  different  epochs.  There 
is  no  such  phenomenon  in  nature,  except  in 
monstrous  births  and  malformations,  which  are 
very  rarely  reproduced,  never  perpetuated. 

5th :  How  came  a  male  and  female,  without 
one  exception,  in  each  species,  and  how  were 
they  precisely  similar  except  in  sex,  if  such 
vague  uncertain  causes  as  appetence,  climate, 
&c.  constituted  diflerence  of  species  ? 

If,  then,  the  supposition  of  such  transmutations 
in  a  post-uterine  state  is  so  untenable,  we  are 
obliged  to  suppose,  lastly,  that  they  occurred  in 
utero.  And  it  appears  to  the  writer,  that  a  short 
and  simple  fact  is  sufficient  for  our  conclusion  on 
this  alternative,  viz.  that  no  such  uterine  trans- 
formations occur  now.  No  writer  has  ever  ven- 
tured to  assert,  that  there  is  no  distinction  of 
species  now.  The  utmost  suppositions  of  the 
advocates  of  Lamark  s  theory  amount  to  this, 
that  at  the  period  when  these  creatures  were 
forming,  there  was  no  distinct  species,  and  that 
when  discoveries  have  advanced  somewhat  fur- 
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ther,  it  is  probable  that  then  it  will  be  seen,  that 
there  has  been  no  real  distinction  of  species. 
But  a  yague  conjecture  cannot  controvert  the 
tBucta  that  nearly  six  thousand  years  have  re- 
OKded  and  confirmed.  Whatever  be  their  simi- 
larity, no  animal  ever  b^ins  to  grow  into  another 
m  mlero,  nor  do  different  kinds  generate  together, 
or  if  they  do  accidentally,  a  creature  is  produced 
that  has  the  peculiar  mark  of  no  other  creature, 
an  incapability  of  continued  reproduction.  As 
long  as  such  facts  as  these  declare  that  nature 
has  an  insuperable  bar  to  community  of  kind, 
we  may  regard  with  indifference  the  assertion, 
that  there  is  no  distinction  of  species.  The  word 
species  is  then  used  in  an  arbitrary  sense,  in  a 
sense  which  does  not  bear  upon  the  point  in 
question. 

Again,  if  we  suppose  difference  of  species  to 
be  acquired  in  a  uterine  state,  how  can  we  pos- 
sibly account,  on  that  principle,  for  the  unerring 
occurrence  of  a  male  and  female  in  every 
instance  ?  It  is  j  ust  as  if  we  should  see  monstrous 
births  perpetuated  by  a  double  sex.  But  grant  a 
male  and  female  occurred  by  some  means  in 
every  instance,  how  could  they  all  regularly  pro- 
duce permanent  increments  of  organs  in  their 
oflbpring  ?  They  do  not  thus  produce  now ;  but 
if  this  never  occur  now,  how  did  it  occur  in  a 
former  epoch  ?  There  are  j  ust  the  same  causes 
now  in  operation  that  must  have  existed  at  the 
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periods  assigned  to  these  changes, — the  same 
procreative  causes,  for  the  law  of'  generation 
must  have  been  always  the  same.  All  the  cir* 
cumstances  necessary  to  such  changes  are  just 
the  same :  why  then  do  not  the  lower  grades  breed 
up  to  the  higher?  That  the  various  species  do 
not  spring  from  each  other  now,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they  were  not  so  generated  at  any  former 
epoch,  and  therefore  the  theory  is  visionary. 
The  only  plea  for  an  extinct  cause  of  the  affinities 
and  connections  of  organic  nature,  that  has  any 
appearance  of  consistency,  is  consequently  decep- 
tive. This  theory,  then,  whether  advanced  to 
supply  the  defects  of  that  of  spontaneous  forma- 
tion, or  to  account  for  its  own  assumptions  only, 
is  entirely  void  of  foundation.  Granting  that 
there  were  power  in  nature  herself  to  form  a 
simple  monad,  which  we  deny,  and  have  given 
the  reasons  for  denial  in  the  preceding  section,  it 
is  evident  that  those  simple  organisms  could  not 
have  been  increased  in  structure  by  any  natural 
means.  If,  then,  there  were  any  spontaneous 
formations  of  the  lower  grades,  it  would  afford  no 
strength  to  the  atheistic  hypothesis,  for  the  higher 
grades  must  have  been  formed  by  other  powers 
in  nature  than  now  exist ;  and  the  existence  and 
withdrawing  of  those  powers  would  render  it 
equally  certain  that  there  must  be  a  Power  supe- 
rior to  nature. — The  negative  evidence  is  closed. 
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It  is  quite  clear  from  the  preceding  evidence, 
that^  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  man  has  not  been 
able  to  devise  any  theory  of  formation  which  can 
in  the  least  account  for  the  existing  correspon- 
dencies even  in  one  department  of  nature,  much 
leas  in  the  whole  harmonious  system.  Could 
eitb^  a  common  or  connecting  cause,  or  a  deri- 
vatioii  of  effects  one  from  another,  have  been 
diBCOYered,  atheism  should  then  have  had  a 
aatnral  and  physical  reason  to  assign  for  these 
correspondencies,  and  the  argument  which  we 
derive  from  their  independence  would  have 
fiilleo  to  the  ground.  But  the  most  consistent 
dieories  have  not  even  suggested  a  reason  for  the 
correspondencies  in  a  single  department.  The 
most  simple,  the  astronomical,  has  numerous 
phenomena  for  which  gravitation,  the  only  law 
that  approaches  to  a  common  cause,  can  afford 
no  solution.  We  may  decisively  say,  that  if  gra- 
vitation cannot  be  the  common  cause  of  the  corres- 
pondencies in  this  department,  no  other  power 
w  law  in  nature  can  ;  and  without  a  common  or 
connecting  cause,  the  causes,  if  physical,  must 
have  been  of  course  independent  of  each  other. 
Again :  the  atomic  theory  affords  a  simple  and 
a  comprehensive,  and  perhaps  a  true  physical 
cause  for  many  of  the  existing  phenomena  in 
unorganized  nature,  perhaps  for  all  that  is  purely 
chemical.  But  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  original  elements,  for  the  juxtaposition  of 
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substance,  supposed  to  be  allied  according  to  the 
theory,  and  for  the  mechanical  and  other  causes  of 
the  phenomena,  it  affords  no  solution  whatever ; 
and,  therefore,  is  neither  a  common  nor  connecting 
cause  of  the  correspondencies  in  that  department. 
Again  :  the  theory  of  spontaneous  formation, 
although  destitute  of  a  single  decisive  proof, 
might  possibly  be  found  true  to  the  very  limited 
extent  which  is  suspected ;  but  this  would  afford 
no  solution  for  the  existence  of  a  single  grade  of 
organic  existence  beyond  that  extent ;  nor  can  the 
wild  theory  of  Laroark  supply  the  defect  of  a 
common  cause,  or  a  mutual  derivation.  And  if 
this  be  true  with  respect  to  the  separate  depart- 
ments, how  absurd  is  the  supposition  of  a  com- 
mon cause  or  a  mutual  derivation  for  all  the  de- 
partments of  nature ; — the  widely  separated  king- 
doms of  the  organic  and  inorganic,  the  ponderable 
and  imponderable  substances ! 

Our  evidence  hitherto  has  been  only  negative. 
It  has  been  shewn  that  the  utmost  ingenuity  of 
man,  in  assigning  physical  causes  for  the  struc- 
ture of  the  material  world,  on  atheistic  principles, 
has  not  been  able  to  explain,  much  less  to  prove 
how  the  phenomena  in  one  single  department 
correspond  with  each  other,  either  through  a 
common  or  connecting  cause,  or  by  a  mutual 
derivation,  which  are  the  only  physical  means  of 
corresponden  ce . 

It  is  true,  this  evidence  is  only  negative ;  but 
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irhen  the  theory  of  our  opponents,  the  theory  that 
i^onld  preclude  an  Intelligent  First  Cause,  rests 
entirely  upon  conjectures,  and  opposes  the  simple 
principle  of  experience,  that  every  house  has  an 
intelligent  cause ;  the  absence  or  the  overthrow 
of  such  conjectures  is  in  that  case  the  precise 
evidence  that  meets  the  objection.  The  argu- 
ment of  atheism  is  a  conjecture,  or  supposition, 
that  physical  causes  might  possibly  account  for 
the  phenomena ;  and  when  conjecture  is  silent,  or 
suppositions  proved  to  be  absurd,  the  atheistic 
theory  is  opposed  on  legitimate  principles. 

But  we  are  not  limited  to  negative  evidence. 
The  examination  of  the  facts,  the  exhibition  of 
the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  phenomena,  which 
have  such  close  and  minute  correspondencies,  will 
demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  supposing  there  is 
any  physical  connection  in  their  ultimate  causes. 
But  the  principle  of  argument  will  be  just  the 
same.  It  will  be  shewn  that  there  can  be  no 
common  nor  connecting  cause,  nor  mutual  de- 
rivation between  the  phenomena ;  not,  as  in  the 
preceding  evidence,  by  the  want  of  such  causes 
of  correspondence  in  the  supposition  of  atheism^ 
but  from  a  detailed  examination  of  the  actual 
alliances  in  nature  between  phenomena,  for  which 
not  only  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination  can 
find  no  common  cause  or  mutual  derivation  (forour 
imagination  is  not  even  in  this  case  the  test  of 
truth,)  but  for  which  correspondence  there  could 
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not  possibly  be  a  physical  cause,  the  laws  afid 
powers  of  nature  being  ever  the  same.  Had  these 
correspondencies  always  existed,  we  could  not 
draw  this  inference  ;  but  as  we  are  sure  many  of 
these  phenomena  had  a  6€sg'iiini;i^,  if  there  was  no 
such  combining  physical  cause  a  certain  number 
of  its  parts  must  have  been  originally  indepen- 
dent of  each  other :  whence  the  similarity,  the 
aptitude,  the  correspondence  throughout  one 
vast  complex  harmonious  system?  If  the  atheist 
says,  '^  We  do  not  contend  for  one  uniting  cause ; 
we  hold,  that  there  were  many  distinct  causes, 
all  physical :"  we  ask.  How  came  those  dis- 
tinct and  independent  parts  of  nature  to  corres- 
pond ?  For  as  many  of  the  corresponding  phe- 
nomena as  he  admits  to  be  independent,  we 
require  a  cause  of  correspondence.  If  he  admit, 
for  instance,  that  the  sonorous  property  in  so^ 
lid  bodies,  and  the  atmosphere,  and  the  animal 
ear,  had  each  a  distinct  and  independent  phy- 
sical origin, — and  the  natures  are  so  remote, 
that  he  will  admit  independence  here,  if  any- 
where,— then  he  fully  acknowledges  all  the 
independence  for  which  we  contend.  The  cor- 
respondence between  our  own  senses  and  ex- 
ternal nature  would  alone  supply  us  with  ex- 
amples of  the  connection  of  independent  things, 
abundantly  more  numerous  than  we  require.  So 
palpably  and  essentially  different  are  the  laws 
that  govern  the  distinct  departments  of  the  organic 
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and  inorganic  world,  the  ponderable  or  impon- 
derable substances,  that  it  is  a  mere  mockery 
of  words  to  assert  that  even  between  any  two 
of  these  departments  there  is  an  original  or 
necessary  connection,  any  connecting  law,  or 
adaptation  but  what  is  arbitrary.  It  only  remains 
to  {Moduce  the  positive  proofs  of  this  indepen- 
dence, proofs  so  evident  that  the  mere  examples 
carry  with  them  their  own  conviction. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Section  I. — The  Argumetit  of  Independence 

proved  by  Examples. 

WE  proceed  to  shew,  by  various  examples, 
the  essential  difference  in  many  pheno- 
mena joined  together  in  one  plan,  and  to  confirm 
the  assertion  that  even  if  they  had  respectively 
their  physical  causes,  those  causes  must  have 
been  independent  of  each  other ;  nay,  in  many 
cases,  where  the  department  in  nature  is  the  same, 
we  shall  see  ample  reason  for  full  confidence  in 
this  conclusion. 

Previously  to  the  production  of  these  examples 
of  things,  independent  yet  corresponding,  it  is 
right  to  obviate  one  objection  that  may  occur  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  If,  it  may  be  said, 
nature  has  the  power  to  form  one  of  the  corres- 
ponding  parts  or  units,  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  she  may  not  have  the  power  to  con- 
struct another ;  and  if  so,  the  inference  derived 
from  the  combination  seems  to  be  invalidated. 
The  reply  to  this  objection  is  obvious.  We  do 
not  admit  that  nature  has  the  power  to  construct 
anything.  We  deny  that  she  could  form  one  of 
the  corresponding  phenomena,  but  we  prove  her 
total  incapability  to  create  them,  not   by  any 
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single  object,  but  by  the  cotTespandence  of  different 
objects,  because  the  proof  is  more  easy  and  clear 
when  it  is  derived  from  the  correspondence  of 
parts  manifestly  independent.  In  many  single 
objects,  as  an  animal  or  a  flower,  there  are  doubt- 
less many  independent  concurrences,  but  not  so 
obvious  as  the  independent  origin  of  the  animal 
and  its  vegetable  food,  and  the  atmosphere  that 
supplies  that  food  with  rain.  That  is,  we  deny 
nature  can  form  the  individuals,  but  prove  it  by 
such  correspondencies  to  be  utterly  impossible. 

It  will,  probably,  be  admitted,  that  these 
examples  cannot  be  too  simple,  clear,  and  even 
familiar.  In  drawing  the  inference  of  design 
from  the  correspondence  of  detached  parts,  the 
more  intricate  and  unexpected  the  instances, 
proTided  the  correspondence  is  clearly  made  out, 
the  more  satisfactory  is  the  conclusion.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  original  independence  of  the 
aseociated  parts  is  a  more  latent  point,  forasmuch 
as  it  18  apparently  contradicted  by  the  existing 
union ;  therefore,  it  is  especially  desirable,  in  this 
case,  to  select  only  such  examples  as  leave  the 
mind  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  result. 

Countless  other  examples  might  have  been 
produced :  in  fact,  almost  all  the  instances  which 
have  been  taken  as  parts  of  the  several  unions 
described,  do  themselves  consist  of  complex  sub- 
ports  exceedingly  diverse ;  but,  as  Was  observed, 
the  more  distinct  and  heterogeneous,  the  more 
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separate  by  locality  or  nature  the  units  of  our 
combination,  the  more  palpable  is  the  indepen- 
dence, and  the  more  evident  the  design  that 
produced  the  association. 

I  have  only  to  remind  the  reader,  that  this  is 
professedly  an  outline  only,  and  that  subjects  <^ 
great  scope  will,  therefore,  only  be  briefly  and 
cursorily  treated. 


The  Cosmical  or  Astrwiomical  Relations  between 
Organized  and  Unorganized  Nature. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no 
original  inherent  necessary  existence  in  oiganized 
creatures,  much  less  any  necessity  that  they 
should  exist  tinder  the  most  salutary  circom- 
stances.  I  mean,  of  course,  no  necessity  prior 
to  any  physical  secondary  causes  which  vosef 
have  produced  them,  for  only  time  and  space 
have  a  necessary  existence.  There  is  no  necet^ 
sity  that  a  globe,  revolving  round  another  gMbe^ 
should  have  any  organic  creatures  on  its  surface, 
for  we  detect  a  time  when  there  were  none  on 
our  globe.  I  will  quote  Mr.  Whewell's  admiraUe 
observation  again :  ''  Neither  the  condition  of  the 
earth  as  a  planet,  nor  the  physical  cause  assignodi 
by  atheism  for  its  existence,  would  involve  any 
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Other  consequence  than  that  it  should  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  a  great  meteoric  stone." 

If,  then,  there  are  certain  astronomical  condi- 
tions, independent  of  each  other,  which  jointly 
contribute  to  the  continuance  and  the  perfection 
of  organized  creatures  on  this  globe,  and  yet  did 
not  cause  their  existence,  there  is  an  independent 
relation  in  every  instance  in  which  this  connection 
is  demonstrable ;  the  whole  making  a  complexity 
of  coincidences.  Now  there  are  four  instances 
in  which  the  astronomical  or  cosmical  condition 
of  the  earth  is  essential  to  the  continuation  of  the 
oi^nized  creatures  it  sustains,  and  yet  could  not 
have  caused  their  existence. 

Fu^t:  That  the  central  body  should  be  the 
source  of  light  and  heat.  The  independence  of 
this  circumstance  on  its  position  in  the  centre  is 
evident.  It  was  necessary  that  the  largest  body 
should  be  central,  but  not  that  it  should  be  the 
source  of  light;  for  some  of  the  planets  are 
ceotral  bodi^,  having  their  satellites,  and  yet 
only  one  body  is  luminous.  One  or  more  of 
the  planets  might  have  been  luminous,  and  the 
suD  opaque,  or  all  of  them  uninhabitable  globes 
of  fire,  or  all  of  them  bodies  without  any  light 
or  heat  We  can  assign  no  physical  cause  what- 
ever for  the  existence  of  a  luminous  sun.  That 
wome  kind  of  oi^anized  creatures  might  have 
existed,  under  other  circumstances,  is  no  counter 
argument.     Here  are  beings  that  could  not  long 
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exist,  much  less  flourish  without  this  heat  and 
light :  this  heat  and  light  are  supplied  in  the 
most  beneficial  manner.  Now,  unless  this  heat 
and  light  caused  these  existences,  this  is  a  per- 
fectly independent  correspondence.  That  some 
heat  contributed  or  was  necessary  to  the  first 
production  of  organic  creatures,  may  be  admitted, 
for  it  is  only  saying  that  animals,  constructed 
to  live  by  means  of  heat,  could  not  live  without 
it ;  or  that  animals  with  lungs  cannot  exist  with- 
out air :  but  the  air  did  not  make  the  lungs,  nor 
did  heat  cause,  though  it  was  of  course  accessary 
to  organization.  We  do  not  deny  that  some  un- 
known physical  agencies  might  have  been  the 
secondary  cause  of  organized  creatures ;  but  we 
confidently  say,  it  was  not  the  heat  and  light  of 
the  sun.  If  heat  was  more  than  a  passive  agent 
in  the  first  production  of  organic  creatures,  it  is 
much  the  most  probable  conjecture  that  it  was 
electrical  heat,  or  the  heat  in  the  earth  itself. 
Light  could  have  had  no  agency  in  the  secondary 
causes.  Mr.  Crosse's  experiments,  however  in- 
terpreted, evince  that  light  is  unfavourable  to  the 
developement  of  the  rudiments  of  organization  ; 
yet  the  sun's  light  is  necessary  to  the  continu- 
ance of  all  organized  creatures,  because  their 
vegetable  pabulum  could  not  exist  without  it, 
and  the  sun's  heat  is  indispensable  to  all  organic 
existence.  Here,  then,  is  our  first  correspon- 
dence of  independencies. 
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Secondly  :  That  our  earth  has  an  atmosphere. 

I  adduce  this  most  complex  phenomenon, 
at  present  merely  as  the  means  of  breathing.* 
This  is  a  very  similar  correspondence  to  the 
last.  The  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  the  exis- 
tence of  all  organic  life;  indeed,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  such  animals  as  inhabit  this  globe 
could  have  existed  a  moment  Mdthout  an  atmo- 
sphere, or,  if  they  had  any  physical  causes,  that 
those  causes  could  have  acted  without  such  a 
medium ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
ascribing  to  the  atmosphere  the  origin  of  that 
existence.  That  a  certain  agent  is  necessary 
to  our  existence,  is  a  different  position  from 
the  assertion,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  existence. 
The  very  point  in  which  the  correspondence 
between  the  atmosphere  and  organic  life  is  prin- 
cipally seen,  contains,  in  itself,  a  proof  that  the 
former  did  not  cause,  or  make  the  latter ;  for  the 
lungs  are  a  machine  which  not  only  resists,  but 

*  We  shall  include,  under  subsequent  instances  of  indepen- 

dttce,  the  various  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  which  render  it 

lot  only  necessary  to  our  existence,  but  admirably  adapted  to 

Mr  nature,  as  its  transparency  (gases  are  not  necessarily  trans- 

fuent),  the  singular  union  of  its  component  parts  without  che- 

combination  by  which  it  continues  pure — the  absence  of 

•its  wonderful  adaptation  to  the  following  forces  and 

OMuntions,  which  cross  it  in  all  directions  without  confusion, 

nb,  wind,  smoke,  various  gases,  hght,  odours,  sounds,  motes 

ttd  iDTisible  substances.     It  is  also  a  striking  addition  to  these 

coiHcidenoes,  that  its  two  component  parts  are  separately  poi- 

lonous. 


\ 
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decomposeB  the  air ;  and  it  is  utterly  inconceiyable 
that  the  air  should  cause  an  organization  con- 
structed on  a  principle  of  resistance  and  decom- 
position of  itself.  Yet  is  this  atmosphere  entirely 
necessary  to  organic  existence. 

Thirdly:  The  existence  of  water,  and  its 
fluidity. 

Unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  water  has  a 
necessary  connection  with  a  planetary  state,  ita 
existence  is  entirely  independent  of  any  known 
cause.  And  although  necessary  to,  and  forming 
a  compound  part  of  organic  life,  it  was  neyer 
suspected  of  causing  the  structure  of  a  lion  or  an 
elephant;  but  every  organized  creature  would 
perish  without  it.  The  independence  is  too  pal- 
pable to  require  any  comment.  But  this  sub- 
stance would  not  preserve  these  creatures,  were 
it  not  in  a  fluid  state.  This  is  also  another 
cosmical  independence,  for  this  arises  from  the 
peculiar  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 

"  Water  (as  Dr.  Prout  observes)  within  very 
narrow  limits  of  temperature  is  a  solid,  or  a  liquid, 
or  a  gas ;  yet  these  very  narrow  limits  of  tenqip^ 
rature,  neither  more  nor  less,  are  precisely  those 
which  exist  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe,''  except 
near  the  poles,  which  are  uninhabited.  Now  the 
position  of  the  earth,  a  little  nearer  or  more  re- 
mote from  the  sun,  or  an  atmosphere  very  much 
lighter,  would  have  effectually  precluded  the 
fluid  state  of  water ;  and  if  the  orbit  of  our  planet 
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had  been  a  long  ellipse,  to  which  figure  it  was 
equally  liable  by  astronomical  principles,  the 
alternate  gaseous  and  solid  condition  of  water 
vould  have  equally  destroyed  all  organic  crea- 
lares.  Now  that  there  were  physical  causes  for 
this  peculiar  position  of  the  earth,  and  the  shape 
of  its  orbit,  as  well  as  for  the  peculiar  nature  of 
water,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  this  we  assert,  that 
there  could  be  no  possible  connection  of  origin 
between  the  causes  of  our  peculiar  planetary 
position  and  the  causes  of  water,  so  as  to  make 
the  precise  distance  of  the  earth  the  cause  of  the 
existence  of  water,  or  the  cause  of  the  natural 
limits  of  the  fluidity  of  water ;  nor  could  the  two 
cooditions  have  had  any  common  physical  cause. 
Bat  the  fluidity  of  water  is  indispensable  to 
organic  creatures.  If  this  be  not  a  concurrence 
1  of  circumstances  entirely  independent,  what  is 
independence  ? 

Fourthly:  The  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth  to  its  orbit,  and  its  parallelism  to  itself. 

There  is  no  physical  cause  to  which  these  two 
phenomena  can  be  ascribed.  There  is  no  assign- 
aUe  feason  why  the  earth  might  not  have  swung 
round  the  central  body  in  the  position  of  a  ball 
retained  by  a  string,  and,  in  that  case,  always 
have  presented  the  same  half  to  the  sun  as  the 
mooB  does  to  us ;  or  why  the  axis  was  not  per- 
pendicular to,  or  on  the  same  plane  as  the  orbit. 
Had  either  of  these  circumstances  occurred,  we 
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do  not  question  but  that  certain  organic  creatures 
might  have  been  adapted  to  the  difference ;  but  it 
would  manifesdy  not  have  been  adapted  to  the 
existing  race  of  organic  beings,  most  of  which,  if 
produced,  must  soon  have  perished;  and  those 
that  could  exist,  would  not  have  experienced  the 
most  beautiful  and  salutary  vicissitude  of  the 
seasons.  But  unless  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
earth's  axis  caused  or  modified  such  creatures  as 
are  continued  and  benefited  thereby,  this  is 
another  legitimate  instance  of  independent  coin- 
cidence ;  but  if  we  denied,  on  just  ground,  that 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  were  the  cause  of 
organic  creatures,  it  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be 
supposed  that  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  and  the 
variety  [of  climate,  can  cause  these  peculiarities 
of  structure  in  organized  creaures,  which  make 
them  susceptible  of  these  advantages.  Nor  could 
they  have  even  modified  them .  The  utmost  powers 
of  climate,  and  heat,  and  cold,  over  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  animal  frame,  are  clearly  ascertained : 
they  cannot,  in  the  least,  alter  one  specific  dif- 
ference ;  they  can  darken  the  complexion,  alter 
the  integuments,  but  not  modify  a  single  internal 
portion  of  an  animal  structure. 

Here  then  are  two  nice  adjustments  in  the 
position  of  the  axis  of  this  planet, — the  angle  it 
makes  with  its  orbit,  and  its  constant  parallelism ; 
neither  of  which  can  be  ascribed  to  any  physical 
cause,  both  which  are  essential  to  the  existence 
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of  most,  and  essential  to  the  comfort  of  all  its 
organic  creatures,  and  yet  not  the  cause  of  their 
existence,  or  of  the  peculiar  structure  by  which 
they  enjoy  these  advantages — ^this  is  a  third 
independent  coincidence. 

The  adaptation  of  the  cycle  of  the  year  to  the 
successive  production  of  fruits  and  flowers,  in  one 
climate,  and  of  different  fruits  and  flowers  in 
other  climates,  are  some  of  the  most  salutary 
consequences  of  these  cosmical  provisions.* 

Fourthly :  The  connection  of  the  moon  with 
our  planet. 

The  benefit  this  satellite  confers  on  us  is  three- 
fold. It  gives  light ;  and  it  preserves  the  ocean 
from  putrefaction,  by  the  tempered  tides,  which 
are  also  essential  to  navigation.  The  existence  of 
a  moon  to  our  earth,  according  to  the  system  of 
La  Place,  would  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
physical  causes;  but  the  following  nice  coinci- 
dances  could  not  have  had  any  physical  cause : 
That  moons  are  chiefly  attached  to  planets  which 
want  most  light :  that  the  distance  of  the  moon, 
or  its  peculiar  bulk,  is  just  such  as  the  eye 
requires  for  tempered  sleepy  light,  sufficient  for 


•  There  are  other  concurrent  causes,  both  of  the  difference  in 
climate,  and  the  steady  average  of  temperature  in  any  one  climate, 
such  as  the  nice  conditions  of  the  laws  of  heat  in  respect  to  earth 
and  water,  and  the  atmosphere,  which  would  form  very  complex 
sabdivisions  of  this  independency. — See  Mr.  Whewell's  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  chap.  viii.  and  ix. 

L 
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the  time  of  general  repose :  and  that  its  distance 
and  peculiar  size  is  just  such  as  raises  our 
quantum  of  ocean  to  the  height  navigation  re- 
quires. It  might  have  flooded  a  whole  hemisphere 
at  every  tide, or  not  have  raised  the  waters  an  inch, 
glared  over  half  the  sky  with  superfluous  light,  or 
twinkled  as  a  third-rate  star.  Granting,  then, 
there  were  physical  causes  for  the  existence,  and 
just  the  present  distance  and  size  of  the  moon, 
those  causes  were  perfectly  independent  of  the 
existence  of  man,  of  his  use  of  the  tides ;  of  our 
necessity  for  sleep,  and  our  convenience  in  a 
nocturnal  lamp.  The  nice  adaptation  of  these 
independent  and  heterogeneous  classes  of  phy- 
sical causes  to  one  end,  the  convenience  of  man, 
could  have  occurred  only  from  design. 

Fifthly:  The  adaptation,  the  changes  of  or- 
ganic creatures  to  the  annual  and  diurnal  revo- 
lution of  the  earth. 

We  do  not  question  but  that  organic  creatures, 
requiring  periodic  rest,  and  having  periodic  times 
of  fruitfulness  and  decay,  would  in  a  great  mea- 
sure conform  to  the  times  and  seasons  which  the 
changes  of  our  planet  produces ;  that  is,  vege- 
tables, constructed  as  those  which  inhabit  this 
globe,  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  produce 
flowers  and  fruits  in  summer  than  winter;  and 
such  animals  would  generally  be  most  redundant 
in  every  physical  faculty,  and  would  get  the 
habit  of  sleeping  in  the  night  rather  than  the 
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day ;  and  yet  to  shew  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  in  these  things,  many  flowers  blow  in 
early  spring,  and  some  in  winter,  in  the  midst  of 
frost  and  snow ;  many  vegetables  are  in  full 
▼igour  in  the  winter,  and  lose  their  leaves  in 
summer ;  many  animals  sleep  in  the  day,  and 
some  through  half  a  year ;  and  man  sleeps  every 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  glare  of  the  polar  sun  ; 
but  even  granting  the  ultimate  revolutions  of  the 
globe  to  be  the  general  cause  of  the  periods  of 
the  organic  changes,  we  ask  how  came  these 
organized  creatures  to  have  this  potver  of  period- 
ieiiy  in  that  measure  which  coincides  with  the 
planetary  revolutions?  An  evergreen  has  scarcely 
any,  and  a  dormouse  one  of  a  very  irregular  kind  ; 
but  these  very  exceptions,  which  shew  us  that 
these  vicissitudes  do  not  arise  from  any  law  neces- 
sary to  organization,  shew  us  also  the  exceeding 
beauty  and  benefit  of  the  general  law.  Granting 
rest  necessary  to  an  animal  frame,  how  admirable 
is  the  adaptation  of  the  period  generally  required 
to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  instead 
of  a  half-yearly  repose.  How  beneficial  that 
most  vegetables  produce  their  fruit  and  renovate 
their  leaves  once  in  the  twelve  months,  instead  of 
requiring,  like  the  fig,  two  years  to  mature  the 
fruit,  or  four,  or  fourteen.  The  need  of  alternate 
rest  and  activity  in  the  organic  world,  and  alter- 
nate light  and  darkness  of  about  the  same  dura- 
tion in  the  inorganic,  are  independent  coinci- 
dences. 
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The  reader  will  observe  that  four  out  of  five 
of  the  above  astronomical  conditions  are  quite 
independent  of  each  other.  This  which  has 
been  just  described  is,  it  may  be  said,  a  necessary 
consequence  of  our  planetary  state,  and  it  may  be 
admitted,  although  we  know  of  no  necessity  for 
a  planet  to  revolve  on  its  own  axis.  Let  the  four 
independent  conditions,  then,  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  organic  correspondencies  in 
each  case,  and  the  result  is  a  combination  of 
indepetident  circumstances,  all  concurring  to  the 
same  end,  viz.  the  existence  and  benefit  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life.  Nothing  but  design  could 
have  produced  so  many  concurrent  indepen- 
dencies. In  these  examples  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  confute  the  supposition  of  a  com- 
mon physical  cause,  neither  shall  I  in  those 
M'hich  follow.     The  idea  is  palpably  absurd. 


There  are  other  instances  in  which  the  condi- 
tions of  what  may  be  termed  elementary  or  unor- 
ganized nature,  are  essential  to  the  continuance 
and  perfection  of  inorganic  existence,  and  yet 
they  neither  produced  organic  creatures,  nor  each 
other,  nor  could  have  sprung  from  a  common  cause. 

First :  The  existence  of  heat  or  caloric! 

Heat  is  one  of  the  imponderable  substances, 
and  is  independent  of  light.     I  would  include, 
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under  this  head,  all  the  heat,  both  latent  and 
active,  which  does  not  proceed  from  the  sun. 
Now,  this  imponderable  substance,  or  virtue,  is 
as  essential  to  the  continuance  of  organic  life 
as  is  the  heat  of  the  sun  itself,  as  we  should  soon 
find  were  it  withdrawn.  In  truth,  it  so  enters 
into  the  composition  of  almost  all  substances, 
and  has  such  perceptible  active  influence  over 
many,  that  the  whole  structure  of  nature  would 
be  essentially  altered  without  it.  We  freely  ad- 
mit also  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  formation,  as 
it  is  to  the  preservation  of  all  organic  creatures ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  a 
homogeneous  imponderable  substance,  which  in- 
fluences all  substances  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  substance,  can  in  no  sense  be  called  the 
constructing  cause  of  a  variety  of  ponderable 
mechanisms,  much  less  did  they  produce  heat. 
Here  then  is  an  independent  and  most  important 
concurrence  to  one  end  of  things,  in  their  nature 
essentially  different.  Heat  works  with  organi- 
zing causes,  but  could  never  organize. 

Secondly :  The  relative  quantity  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  land  and  the  ocean. 

No  ultimate  physical  cause  can  be  assigned  for 
this  proportion.  Why  was  not  the  globe  covered 
with  water  permanently  ?  It  has  been  so  occa- 
sionally. There  is  water  enough  for  the  perma- 
nent submersion  of  the  land.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  why  was  not  the  globe  a  mass  of  earth  only, 
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or  soorise,  as  is  apparently  the  moon  ?    We  know 
DO  ultimate  necessity  for  any  such  existence  as 
water,  or  even  anv  fluid.    But  in  either  of  these 
cases  no  terrestrial  animals  could  have  existed;  in 
the  first  place,  for  want  of  room,  in  the  second,  for 
want  of  the  pabulum  of  organic  life — water.     But, 
again  :  we  know  no  ultimate  physical  cause  why 
both  earth  and  water  existing,  the  relative  pro- 
portions might  not  have  been  exceedingly  dif- 
ferent from  what  thev  are  now :  but  if  the  water 
had  greatly  prevailed,  there  would  have  been  a 
vast  portion  of  the  globe,  at  least,  useless,  and 
multitudes  of  genera  and  species,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals in  organic  existence,  would  never  had 
a  being.     On  the  other  hand,  had  the  land  pre- 
vailed inordinately, the  ocean  would  not  have  sup* 
plied  water  enough  to  feed  the  springs  and  rivers,  * 
and  organic  life  would  have  failed  from  that  cause : 
the  effects  of  which  state  of  things  are  partially 
seen  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  as  if  to  shew  us 
what  mieht  have  been  the  state  of  all  lands.     If 
the  water  had  been  a  little  less  in  quantity,  all 
rivers  would  have  fallen  in  cascades  into  the  sea. 


*  Dr.  Pruut  says  on  this  subject,  '*  As  the  origin  of  the  super- 
Huent  water,  which  flows  from  rivers  to  the  ocean,  is  thus  unques- 
tionably derived  from  the  vapour  condensed  in  the  interior  of  the 
countrit^  where  the  rivers  originate,  it  follows,  that  in  every 
country  whore  there  arc  rivers,  condensation  must  surpass  evapo- 
ration.  Tliat  is  to  say,  a  large  proportion  of  water  condensed  on 
the  land  must  have  been  evaporated,  not  from  the  land,  but  from 
the  noighlHturing  ocean." — Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  136. 
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Again :  the  peculiar  disposition  of  land  and  water, 
supposing  the  relative  quantities  the  same,  is 
another  independent  and  very  important  concur- 
rence. That  there  have  been  proximate  physical 
causes  for  such  a  disposition,  is  not  denied.  These 
were  the  yiolences  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  has 
undergone  through  the  united  agency  of  air,  heat, 
and  water.  But  can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment, 
that  twelve t  violent  subversions  of  this  crust, 
through  the  action  of  such  wild  powers,  could 
have  each  contributed,  in  a  progressive  ratio,  to 
bring  the  earth  into  the  present  state,  without 
design  ?  The  physical  causes,  of  course,  neces- 
flarily  produced  these  effects;  but  how  came 
those  causes  so  apportioned  that  the  effects  are 
so  entirely  suitable  to  organic  creatures?  We 
can  conceive  no  ultimate  physical  cause  for  this 
arrangement.  But  if  these  violent  causes  had 
not  been  under  direction,  water  and  land  might 
have  existed  together  over  the  whole  globe,  in  the 
form  of  an  uninhabitable  swamp,  or  marsh,  or  of 
a  vast  continent  spotted  with  millions  of  lakes. 
But  of  what  incalculable  advantage  is  every  item 
in  the  present  disposition  to  man  !  The  benefits, 
physical  and  moral,  can  scarcely  be  computed. 

To  allege  that  there  were  physical  causes  both 
for  the  geological  phenomena,  and  the  nature  of 


t  It  is  supposed  by  our  first  geologists,  that  there  have  been  at 
least  twelve  violent  subversions  of  the  soil  of  Europe. 
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organic  creatures,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  if  the 
two  sets  of  causes  were  palpably  independent  of 
each  other.  Now  it  cannot  be  supposed  for  a 
moment,  that  it  was  this  proportion  or  disposition 
of  land  and  water  that  caused  or  modified  terres- 
trial vegetables  and  animals ;  yet  is  this  propor- 
tion essential  to  their  continued  existence,  and 
the  disposition  the  most  beneficial  that  could  be 
imagined. 

Thirdly:  The  phenomenon  of  rain,  not  only 
fluid  water,  but  water  in  the  form  of  rain,  is 
another  indispensable  necessary  to  all  terrestrial 
organic  existence.  Without  rain  almost  all  vege- 
tables would  perish,  and  almost  all  races  of  ter- 
restrial animals  would  soon  become  extinct;  yet 
it  is  presumed  that,  however  water  might  enter 
into  the  physical  causes  of  organic  existence,  as 
indeed  water  forms  a  component  part  of  all 
known  substances,  that  this  ingredient  was  not 
necessarily  water  which  had  been  in  the  form  of 
rain.  But  if  water,  in  the  form  of  rain,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  all  terrestrial  organic  exist- 
ence, and  yet  did  not  cause  those  existences, 
directly  or  indirectly,  here  is  another  independent 
relation.  This,  however,  is  a  very  inadequate 
description  of  the  case  under  consideration.  If 
there  be  certain  other  independent  concurrences, 
all  necessary  to  produce  rain,  then  the  relation 
of  rain  to  organic  creatures  is  not  one  simple 
relation,  but  involves  as  many  independencies  as 
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there  are  distinct  causes,  without  which  there 
would  not  be  a  shower ;  as, 

Ist:  The  property  of  water  to  evaporate  in 
a  state  of  purity  (slightly  at  all  times),  in  mists 
or  yapour,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the 
clouds  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere* *  We  need  not  say,  the  evaporation  of 
water  from  water  cannot  be  the  cause  of  organic 
existence. 

2nd :  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  atmosphere 
to  suspend,  or  the  nature  of  this  mist  to  be  sus-- 
pended  (for  it  is  immaterial  to  the  inference  to 
which  we  ascribe  the  effect),  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  earth,  neither  flying  off  as  a  gas,  nor 
returning  immediately  to  the  water  from  whence 
it  arose.  This  depends  on  a  very  nice  adjust- 
ment of  causes,!  but  not  any  which  can  have  a 
power  to  form  an  organized  being. 

Also  :  The  mysterious  but  necessary  agency  of 

*  Tliere  are  several  subdivisions  of  this  condition,  in  which  are 
mvohred  some  nice  calculations,  totally  distinct  from  the  actual 
cause  of  organic  formation,  though  of  course  influencing  all  sub- 
stancesy  as  the  properties  of  heat,  its  latency,  radiation,  &c. 
This  suspended  vapour  itself  is  very  beneficial  to  vegetable  life. 

t  Another  subdivision  of  this  independence  is  derived  from 
the  nice  adjustment  of  the  laws  of  heat,  water,  air,  on  which 
these  results  depend.  Mr.  Whewell  says :  *•  Why  should  such 
laws  of  heat  and  elastic  fluids  so  obtain  and  be  so  combined  ? 
Is  it  not  in  order  that  they  may  be  fit  for  such  offices  ?  There  is 
here  an  arrangement  which  no  chance  (or  blind  necessity)  could 
have  produced.'* — Bridgewater  Treatise,  chap.  x.  p.  101. 
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electricity,  an  imponderable  substance,  or  the 
vibration  of  a  subtle  ether,  in  producing  rain, 
clearly  ascertained  to  exist,  but  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently known  to  admit  of  explanation. 

3rd:  The  tendency  of  this  fine  vapour  not 
merely  to  condense,  for  that  may  be  an  indispen- 
sable concomitant  of  the  tendency  to  evaporate ; 
but,  first,  to  condense  in  the  peculiar  substance 
and  forms  of  clouds,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
carried  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted ;  and, 
secondly,  to  condense  again  in  the  peculiar  form 
of  drops,  the  admirable,  the  indispensable  benefit 
of  both  which  modes  of  condensation  is  palpable. 
'*  Of  the  two  great  causes  of  evaporation  and  con- 
densation, it  may  be  further  remarked  (says  Dr. 
Prout),  that  by  a  beautiful  provision  they  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  limit  each  other's  operations; 
evaporation  is  increased  by  heat,  and  producei 
cold  :  condensation  is  produced  by  cold,  and  libe- 
rates heat.  Moreover,  in  virtue  of  another  won- 
derful arrangement,  by  evaporation  water  is 
separated  entirely  from  all  foreign  bodies,  and  is 
thus  condensed  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity." 
(Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  288.)  Yet,  though  thus 
beautifully  adapted  to  our  wants,  the  formation  of 
a  cloud,  or  a  drop  of  rain,  can  have  no  other  rela- 
tion to  the  formation  of  an  organic  being,  than 
that  common  influence  which  all  heat  and  mois- 
ture necessarily  have  on  all  substances. 

4th :    The   phenomenon   of   wind,  by  which 
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the  vapour  is  carried  from  the  ocean,  or  other 
spots  whence  it  is  chiefly  raised,  and  where  it 
would  be  useless,  to  all  the  regions  where  it  is 
wanted.*  It  will  not  probably  be  suspected  that 
the  wind  has  any  concurrence  in  organic  forma- 
tioo,  though  in  Thessaly  it  is  said  to  have  had  a 
very  leading  influence  in  reproduction. 

Sth :  The  existence  of  mountains,  by  which 
the  clouds  are  attracted,  and  to  the  want  of  which 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  have  been  attributed.! 
But  the  volcanic  agency  which  raised  those 
mountains  I  can  have  no  organizing  power ;  it  is 
sometimes  peculiarly  active  in  disorganizing. 

flth:  The  internal  structure  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  by  which  the  rain,  when  fallen,  is 
absorbed,  and  then  collected  in  springs,  ||  so  as  to 
form  the  heads  of  rivers,  and  so  returns  to  the  sea. 
'  7th  :  The  furrowing  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 


*  A  subdivision  belongs  to  this  independence,  involving  nice 
{Hoportions  of  action,  or  quantity  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  not  merely  consequent  upon  the  preceding  pro- 
perties of  air,  but  others  that  have  not  been  described.  See  Mr. 
Wfaewell's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  chap.  x.  art.  2. 

t  See  Dr.  MaccuUoch's  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  vol.  i.  chap.  vi. 

I  The  same  volcanic  agency  was  at  the  same  time  breaking  up 
the  various  useful  strata  by  which  they  are  accessible  to  mankind ; 
a  doubly  useful  process  and  a  twofold  independence,  for  both  ends 
were  accomplished  by  the  same  violence. 

II  How  many  concurrent  circumstances  does  this  provision 
involve ;  as  the  existence  of  the  more  porous  earths,  the  existence 
of  cJay,and  the  general  prevalence  of  these  substances. 


\ 

\ 
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by  the  agency  of  violent  waters,*  into  mil! 
of  channels,  for  the  reconveyance  of  this 
into  the  ocean,  fertilizing  every  region  thn 
which  they  run.  The  partial  connection  of 
provision  with  the  preceding,  viz.  the  vole 
raising  of  mountains,  does  not  affect  its 
to  an  absolute  independence,  when  we  cone 
that  these  deluges  are  not  the  necessary 
sequences  of  the  violent  force  which  uphei 
the  mountains;  we  often  witness  the  vole 
agency  most  powerfully  exerted  without  any 
dency  to  inundation.  It  is  quite  superfluou 
add,  that  between  inundation  and  retreat 
water,  on  the  one  hand,  and  organic  formatioi 
terrestrial  creatures,  on  the  other,  there  can  be 
possible  conir6<£jJLng  cause. 

The  seven  foregoingKSg^^tial  conditions  in  t 
phenomena  of  rain,t  are  ffikjependent  of  em 
other,  and  as  organic  formation^?  "^^^P^ndenti 
them  all,  we  have  a  complexityoiiv["^^P«ndeii 


Tliis  beneficial,  nay  necessary,  provision  for  orA-i^"* 

nance,  is  the  more  remarkable  instance  of  independeni  «* 

roncc,  as  (bke  the  uplifting  of  the  mountains)  the^are  tV** 

of  successive  irregular  violences :  thus  the  causes  of  these"*! 

changes  form  many  subdivisions,  all  necessary  to  this  en, 

n  many  instances  (as  at  Clifton)  the  solid  roTk  has  been  F 

to  enablea  nver  to  preserve  its  course  to  the  sea.     HeremV 

been  a  co-operation  of  forces  of  a  different  nature  effect^ 
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xmcurrences  (not  to  mention  the  subdivisions 
dladed  to  in  the  notes)  all  contributing  to  the 
DODtinuance  and  welfare  of  organic  existence. 
Combine  with  these  adaptations  the  preceding, 
viz.  the  existence  and  nature  of  caloric,  and  of 
tte  relative  quantity  and  disposition  of  land  and 
gVater ;  and  add  to  these  the  former  astronomical 
lations,  viz.  the  existence  of  light  and  heat  in 
central  body  ;  an  atmosphere  surrounding  our 
met;  the  peculiar  position  of  the  earth's  axis ; 
connection  with  the  moon  ;  the  adaptation  of 
lie  vicissitudes  to  the  planetary  changes ;  and 
let  the  whole  be  considered  not  separately, 
as  a  combination  of  independent  concurrences 
'•one  end,  the  welfare  of  organic  creatures,— the 
Msrence  will  be  inevitable,  that  there  must  have 

I 

^ten  an  Intellectual  Cause  for  the  co-operation 
pbuch  entire  and  complex  independencies. 

r  

Haying  in  the  above  attempted  the  general 

line  of  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  indepen- 

sies  in  the  system  of  nature,  I  would  now 

leavour  to  enter  into  more  minute  details. 

subject  is  the  independent  connections  of 

ic  and  inorganic  things ;  and  a  few  of  the 

ling  heads  of  this  correspondence  have  been 

ly  enumerated,  sufficient  indeed  to  preclude 

rational  interpretation  of  the  great  system, 

»t  that  of  a  design  ;  but  this  truth  will  neces- 
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sarily  be  more  clear  by  considering  some  in- 
stances in  which  these  two  departments  are  united 
in  one  specific  combination. 

Ex.  \st. — The  Indepeiutefit  Concurrence  of  Lights 
the  Atmosphere^  and  the  Eye  to  one  end^  viz. 
the  Sense  of  Sight. 

(First:)  Light. 

Light,  though  generally  associated  with  heat,  is 
distinct  and  frequently  separated  from  it ;  nor  is 
it  a  degree  of  heat.  The  hammer-heated  iron 
has  no  light ;  the  cold  glow-worm  fills  with  its 
rays  a  large  circumference :  if  heat  then  were  a 
cause,  instead  of  a  necessary  nidus  of  organic 
formation,  it  would  hot  follow  that  light  was, 
therefore,  accessary  to  it.  It  has  been  observed 
that  it  appears  hostile  to  organic  developemenL 
All  the  first  processes  of  organization  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  occur  in  darkness.  It  does 
not  appear  that  light  is  necessary  even  to  the 
continuance  of  animals,  except  as  it  is  essential  to 
vegetable  existence.  It  has  no  agency  in  organic 
formation.  Yet  is  light  entirely  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  animal  world.  And  as  light  could  not 
have  produced  the  animal  structure,  so  neither 
could  these  heterogeneous  existences  possibly 
have  sprung  from  the  same  physical  cause :  the 
one  is  a  ponderable  complex  machine,  the  other 
an  imponderable  simple  substance,  or  peculiar 
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action  of  such  a  substance.  But  if  the  one  thing 
did  not  make  the  other,  and  if  they  could  not  have 
sprung  from  the  same  physical  cause,  then  is 
there  a  perfect  independence  of  origin  between 
the  substance  light,  and  the  animal  frame.  Yet 
is  there  the  most  intimate  connection  between 
the  properties  of  light,  and  the  animal  structure. 
Being  essential  to  vegetable  existence,  it  is  ne- 
cessary as  well  as  heat  to  the  continuation  of  all 
animal  life ;  but  it  is  more  especially  connected 
with  it  as  the  principal  agent  in  the  sense  of 
sight.  Now,  whichever  theory  of  light  be 
adopted,  it  equally  consists  of  most  wonderful 
and  complex  phenomena.  Whether  vision  or 
right  be  produced  by  different  rays,  or  different 
Tibrations,  the  admirable  and  subtile  struc- 
tore  of  this  system  is  equally  evident.  This 
chief  agent,  in  the  joint  effect  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  is  most  beneficially  modified  by  the 
peculiar  tendency  of  its  rays  to  be  reflected 
and  refracted,  and  by  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  medium  through  which  it  passes.  As  the 
capability  of  being  reflected  and  refracted,  has 
an  especial  relation  to  the  eye,  this  property  will 
be  noticed  under  that  head;  but  we  may  here 
obaerve,  that  by  its  capability  of  reflection,  we 
enjoy  the  general  diffusion  of  light,  and  by  its 
capability  of  refraction,  we  enjoy  all  the  uses 
and  beauties  of  colours  with  their  almost  infinite 
shades.     Now  these  effects  are  produced  on  us, 
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not  directly,  but  through  a  cooperating  medium 
called, 

(Secondly :)  The  Atmosphere. 

We  have    considered    the   atmosphere   as   a 
medium  of  vitality,  but  not  of  vision.     In  the 
latter  capacity  it  is  a  very  important  agent.    As 
the  sun  is  the  principal  source  of  light,  so  the 
atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  that  beautiful  modi- 
fication of  the  sun's  light,  called  daylight  and 
twilight ;  for  without  this  medium  we  should  only 
see  by  the  direct  rays  proceeding  from  a  luminous 
object.     The  rest  of  nature  would  be  in  darkness. 
The  instant  the  sun  sunk  beneath  our  horizon, 
the  blackness  of  midnight  would   ensue.     The 
atmosphere,  by  its  power  of  reflecting  and  re- 
fracting the  sun's  rays,  multiplies  and  prolongs 
them.     "  Were  it  not  (says  Sir  J.  Herschel)  for 
the  reflecting  and  scattering  power  of  the  atmos- 
phere, no  objects  would  be  visible  to  us  out  of 
direct  sunshine ;  every  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud 
would  be  pitchy  darkness ;  the  stars  would  be 
visible  all  day,  and  every  apartment  into  wliich 
the  sun  had  not  direct  admission,  would  be  in- 
volved in   nocturnal   obscurity."  —  Treatise  on 
Astronomy,  p.  33.     Now,  to  produce  this  efiect, 
there  must  be,  as  has  been  observed,  a  reflecting 
and   refracting  capability  in  the  rays  of  light, 
and  a  corresponding  power  in  the  atmosphere. 
But  with  what  exquisite  nicety  must  this  fluid 
be  adjusted!     Transparent  to  admit  the  rays  of 
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light,  and  yet  opaque  enough  to  reflect  and  re- 
fract them.  As  Dr.  Macculloch  observes/  these 
seem  irreconcilable  qualities  and  actions.  Yet, 
thus  exquisitely  adapted,  the  atmosphere  could 
not  have  been  caused  by  light,  or  the  moon  would 
not  be  without  this  appendage,  nor  could  they 
have  had  a  common  physical*  cause ;  for  the  one 
18  an  imponderable  substance  or  action  of  such 
a  substance ;  the  other  is  composed  of  two  pon- 
derable gases  in  a  peculiar  proportion,  which 
light,  so  far  from  combining,  tends  to  decompose. 
Thus  there  is  a  complete  independence  of  origin 
between  these  two  phenomena,  thus  admirably 
cooperating  to  one  end,  the  sense  of  sight,  t  But 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  of  these  combined 
independencies  remains  to  be  mentioned,  viz. 
(Thirdly:)  The  Eye. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  asso- 
ciation, not  because  it  is  in  itself  a  more  artificial 
and  wonderful  phenomenon  than  the  light  it 
receives,  or  the  atmosphere  through  which  it  is 
modified ;  for  nothing  can  exceed  the  machinery 
of  light,  be  it  of  what  nature  it  may,  or  the 
varied  powers  of  the  two  simple  gases  which 
constitute  the  atmosphere ;  but  because  the  sole 

*  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  chap,  xxxiii. 

t  The  very  complex  laws  of  the  polarization  of  light  may  form 
m  tubdivision  of  its  simple  properties  ;  and  a  component  part  of  the 
united  independencies.  The  more  complex  the  nature  of  a  cor- 
responding system,  the  more  extraordinary  is  the  correspondence. 

M 
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use  of  this  instrument  is  evidently  for  the  conyey- 
ance  of  sight  to  the  brain ;  whereas  light  has  pro- 
bably some  other  uses  than  those  which  respect 
organic  beings,  and  the  atmosphere  many  uses 
besides  the  conveyance  of  light. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  complex  structure 
of  the  eye  would  be  superfluous,  after  the  foil 
and   most  interesting  details  of  this  now  well 
known  organ  in  the  Bridgewater  Treatise  of  Dr. 
Roget,  and  other  recent  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.    No  one  can  be  now  ignorant  of  the  leading 
provisions  of  the  eye,  by  which  it  is  an  instrument 
of  sight.     Its  admirable  position  in  the  frame,  for 
which  no  physical  cause  can  be  assigned ;  the 
different  substances,  with  different  powers  of  re- 
fraction, through  which  the  rays  pass,  in  order  to 
fall  in  such  a  manner  on  the  retina  (or  canvass) as 
to  present  a  perfect  picture  i»  minimis  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  perhaps  extending  forty  miles  ;  or 
the  contracting  and  dilating  muscles  of  the  pupil,* 
(or  opening)  in  order  to  admit  a  less  or  a  greater 
quantity  of  light ;  or  what  is  called  the  achromatic 
power  of  this  instrument,  thus  constructed,  de- 
pending upon  the  variety  and  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances through  which  the  rays   pass ;   or  the 
admirable  provision  of  muscles  to  increase  or 


•  As  a  subdivision  to  these  independencies,  is  the  admirable 
construction  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the  pupil  is  thus  varied  in 
size,  but  not  in  shape. 
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decrease  the  convexity  of  the  globe,  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  object  we  wish  to  survey  ; 
and  the  double  holes  in  the  spheroid  bone  through 
which  the  nerves  of  the  retina  reach  the  brain. 
I  attempt  not  a  general,  much  less  a  complete 
description  of  this  exquisite  organ  (for  there  are 
many  other  adaptations  connected  with  it),  but 
only  of  its  intimate,  yet  independent  connection 
with  light  and  the  atmosphere.  Now,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  were  not  light  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  refraction  and  reflection,  by  the 
simple  provision  of  a  bent  ray — (and  who  would 
have  supposed,  a  priori^  that  a  bent  medium 
could  multiply  light  and  cause  all  colour  X) — were 
not  the  atmosphere  at  once  perfectly  pellucid 
and  invisible,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  capable 
of  reflecting  and  refracting  those  rays; — and, 
lastly,  were  not  the  eye  composed  of  several 
substances  transparent,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
achromatically  refractive,  and  of  an  opaque  sub- 
stance, to  receive  and  arrest  those  rays  ;  a  nerve 
to  convey  the  impression  to  the  brain,  and  a 
power  in  the  mind  to  rectify  the  picture  neces- 
sarily reversed  on  the  retina,  not  to  mention  the 
other  adjuncts  in  this  most  artificial  mechanism : 
we  could  not  possess  the  sense  of  sight  as  we  now 
enjoy  it.  Yet  no  extravagance  of  scepticism  can 
reach  the  conjecture,  that  the  physical  causes  of 
the  capability  of  refraction  or  reflection  in  the 
rays  of  light,  were  the  causes  also  of  the  nature 
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of  the  several  leuses  in  the  eye,  and  of  the  com^ 
position  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  yet  if  this  was 
not  the  case,  what  but  design  could  have  adapted 
the  solid  machine  to  the  capabilities  of  an  impon- 
derable substance,  and  of  a  mixture  of  gases? 
Will  it  be  imagined  that  this  peculiarity  in  light» 
and  in  the  atmosphere,  is  not  in  the  substances 
themselves,  but  only  in  the  eye  itself?  This  is 
palpably  disproved  by  the  deflection  of  the  rays 
in  every  pool  of  water.  Is  the  whole  effect  of 
these  substances  virtually  contained  in  the  eye  ? 
How  then  does  light  act  mechanically  upon 
vegetation  ?  There  is  no  possible  evasion  of  the 
conclusion,  that  the  things  are  perfectly  indepen- 
dent, yet  have  a  complicated  adaptation.  Again: 
another  very  striking  correspondence  between 
light  and  the  eye,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  add 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Whewell.  Supposing  light 
to  consist  of  the  vibrations  of  a  subtile  ether,  he 
says :  "  The  whole  scale  of  colour  from  violet  to 
crimson  lies  between  vibrations  which  are  458 
million  millions,  and  7*J7  million  millions  in  a 
second.  Why  should  such  vibrations  produce 
perception  (of  light  and  colour)  in  the  eye,  and 
no  others?  There  must  be  here  some  peculiar 
adaptation  of  the  sensitive  powers  to  these  won- 
derfully minute  and  condensed  mechanical  mo- 
tions."   ( Bridgewater  Treatise,  chap,  xvi.)     The 

• 

wildest  scepticism  cannot,  surely,  fancy  a  com* 
mon  physical  cause  for  this  rate  of  motion  in 
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the  particles  or  the  vibrations  of  light,"^  and  the 
capacity  of  a  solid  compound  and  complex  in- 
strument to  convey  just  the  proportion  of  motion 
to  the  brain. 

But  to  add,  if  possible,  to  the  wonderful  adap- 
tation of  these  independencies,  we  find  the  eye 
varied  in  its  construction,  and  adjusted  to  the 
habits,  wants,  and  habitations  of  differentanimals. 
Did  the  light  produce  a  nictitating  membrane,  to 
exclude  itself  when  not  wanted,  and  admit  it 
when  necessary,  over  the  eyes  of  birds  which 
have  to  seek  their  prey  at  night,  and,  therefore, 
have  a  capacity  for  light  that  dazzles  in  the  day  ? 
Did  the  water  cause  the  eye  of  the  fish  to  make 
the  conveyance  of  the  rays  of  light  precisely 
accord  with  the  difference  of  refraction  between 
air  and  water  ?  Animals,  again,  which  seek  their 
food  in  the  dark,  have  the  posterior  part  of  the 
choroid  coat  of  a  white  colour.  Animals  whose 
eyes  are  fixed  and  capable  of  only  one  direction, 
have  a  greater  number  of  eyes-t  Now  all  these 
varieties  have  an  adjustment  not  only  to  light,  and 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  move,  but  the  very 
food  they  pursue  ;  and  yet  it  is  just  as  impossible 
that  light  should  be  the  cause  of  the  human  eye, 

*  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  the  conclusion,  whether  the 
theory  of  a  vibratory  ether  be  adopted  or  not.  In  the  one  case, 
the  above  is  the  rate  of  vibrations ;  in  the  other,  of  the  motion  of 
the  rays  of  an  imponderable  substance. 

t  Dr.  Crombie's  Natural  Theology,  chap.  ii.  sect.  4. 
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as  that  the  circumstances  which  make  these 
differences  advantageous,  should  have  in  the 
least  contributed  to  those  differences.  Did  water 
make  the  lens  of  a  fish  round,  while  ours  are 
planoconvex  ?  Did  the  darkness  make  the  owFs 
choroid  coat  white  ?  Did  the  need  of  more  exten- 
sive vision  multiply  the  eyes  of  the  dragon  fly  ? 
A  Sovereign  Intellect  stands  clearly  revealed 
in  these  otherwise  impossible  concurrences.  I 
professed  to  offer  but  a  mere  outline  of  these 
correspondencies,  and  hasten  to  the  instances  of 
another  sense. 

Ex.  2nd. — The  Independent  Correspofidence  of  the 
Sonorous  Body^  the  Atmosphere ^  and  the  Ear^  in 
the  Sense  of  Hearing. 

First :  The  Sonorous  Bodies. 

The  capacity  of  receiving  the  vibrations  which 
constitute  sound,  lies  in  the  ear,  but  the  cause  of 
them  in  the  sonorous  body — the  conveyance  of 
them  in  the  atmosphere.  How  the  percussion  of 
a  solid  body  makes  its  particles  produce  the 
motions  of  the  air  which  convey  its  peculiar  sound, 
is,  and  probably  ever  will  be,  a  mystery :  it  is 
evident,  however,  from  the  great  difference  of 
sound  in  different  bodies,  that  it  depends  on  some 
peculiarity  in  the  sonorous  body. 

Secondly :  The  Atmosphere. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  capability 
of  conveying  the  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies 
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depends  on  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  just  such  gases,  so  uniting,  would 
in  their  very  nature  be  subject  to  these  undula- 
tions ;  but  how  is  it  that  just  such  was  the  compo- 
sition of  the  atmosphere  ?  Sounds  would  be  very 
differently  and  imperfectly  conveyed  by  other 
gases ;  for  instance,  by  hydrogen,  and  not  at  all 
in  vacuo.  Why  was  not  the  space  above  our 
globe  full  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  in  countless  ways 
otherwise  compounded ;  or  why  was  there  not  an 
absence  of  all  gaseous  substance  ?  But,  granting 
some  physical  causes  for  the  existing  atmosphere, 
and  that  it  was  the  necessary  result  of  those 
causes,  the  question  is,  how  those  causes  were  so 
adjusted  as  to  produce  just  such  undulations 
from  such  bodies  as  convey  the  various  sounds  to 
the  animal  ear?  No  common  physical  cause 
between  these  different  natures  can  be  assigned, 
or  conceived,  by  the  most  excursive  fancy.  As 
Dr.  MaccuUoch  observes,  it  is  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  the  air  or  atmosphere  should 
have  the  power  of  conducting  sound  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  great  movements  and  trans- 
ference to  which  it  is  itself  subject  by  what  we 
call  wind,  should  interfere  little  or  nothing  with 
the  most  delicate  of  its  vibrations  causing  sound. 
Their  velocity  is  not  retarded,  nor  their  subtile 
distinctions  altered:  and  that  crossing  sounds, 
that  is,  crossing  vibrations  or  undulations  of  this 
atmosphere,  do  not  destroy  each  other.  As  he 
observes,  the  atmosphere  does  certainly  move 
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when  it  produces  sound,  for  it  shakes  solid  bodies ; 
yet  are  all  the  nice  distinctions  of  timbre^  and  all 
the  modulations  of  music  preserved :  even  through 
a  war  of  the  elements,  and  amidst  a  thousand 
different  sounds  in  a  tumultuous  assembly,  in  a 
fair  or  a  battle,  all  that  is  heard  at  all  is  heard  dis- 
tinctly. This  is,  as  the  Doctor  observes,  a  sin- 
gular constitution  of  things,  and  we  ought  to  deem 
it  a  great  effort  of  contriving  power ;  for  we  find 
it  impossible  to  explain,  or  even  conceive,  by  what 
exquisite  subtilty  it  is  effected. 

Thirdly :  The  Ear. 

This  property  in  the  sonorous  bodies,  this 
adaptation  in  the  atmosphere  to  convey  it,  would 
be  entirely  useless,  but  for  the  animal  organ  that 
completes  the  combination  which  constitutes 
sound.  This  is  more  than  we  could  say,  even  iu 
the  instance  of  light  itself,  which  has  consider- 
able chemical  effect  independent  of  the  use  of 
vision.  That  these  vibrations  in  the  solid  sub- 
stance, and  correspondent  undulations  in  the  air. 
Mere  either  jointly  or  separately  the  cause  of  a 
complex  machine  in  the  head  of  an  animal,  or 
could  have  proceeded  from  any  common  cause 
with  that  organ,  it  is  not  necessary  gravely  to 
contend.  I  premise  the  general  anatomy  of  the 
ear  to  be  now  known  to  all  readers :  its  cartila- 
ginous substance ;  its  tortuous  concavity,  so  ne- 
cessary to  collect  sound  that,  when  wanting,  it 
has  to  be  supplied  artificially ;  the  drum  stretched 
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acro6B  the  passage  of  sound  on  the  ridge  of  a  bone ; 
and  the  watery  fluid  in  the  labyrinth  behind  the 
dram,  so  well  calculated  to  communicate  the  pul- 
sations to  the  auditory  nerve.  The  ear  resists  the 
undulations,  opposes  them,  and  in  so  doing  dis- 
criminates. Here  is  a  correspondence  with  those 
midolations  founded  upon  the  principle  of  opposi- 
tion instead  of  concurrence  ;  nor  can  we  suppose 
that  when  the  eye  or  ear  were  first  formed  (let 
that  formation  be  interpreted  by  our  adversaries 
how  they  will),  the  organs  were  in  a  state  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of,  and  therefore  influenced  by,  the  im- 
pressions with  which  they  were  to  correspond  ; 
for  then  they  must  have  possessed  that  solidity 
upon  which  no  undulation  of  light  or  sound  could 
make  the  least  alteration ;  nor  is  it  possible,  if  it 
were  so,  that  circular  vibrations  of  air  should 
mould  a  complex  cartilaginous  sinuous  organ,  or 
stretch  a  drum  across  a  hollow  bone,  or  make  an 
auditory  nerve. 

But  this  correspondence  is,  as  in  the  case  of 
light,  an  exquisite  adjustment  of  complicated 
circumstances.  It  is  not  all  vibrations  of  the  air 
which  produce  sound.  Those  below  30  in  a 
minute,  and  above  1000,  do  not  answer  that 
purpose.*  How  came  the  instrument  to  be 
pitched  to  the  interval  between  these  numbers? 
We  can  conceive  no  physical  cause  why  its  sus- 

*  See  Mr.  Whewell*s  Bridgewater  Treatise. 
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ceptibility  reached  30,  or  did  not  commence 
after  1000  vibrations,  in  which  cases  the  effect 
would  not  have  been  produced.  The  cause  could 
not  be  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  sonorous 
body  or  the  conveying  atmosphere.  But  the 
powers  of  uttering,  conveying,  and  receiving  ar^ 
ticulate  sounds,  is  the  most  inconceivable  part  of 
this  united  system.  As  Dr.  Macculloch  observes^ 
it  is,  as  it  were,  the  faculty  of  making  our  ideas 
solid  ;  and  the  exquisite  nicety  of  accord  that  it 
requires  in  the  human  voice,  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  ear,  is,  perhaps,  more  wonderful  than  any 
provision  in  the  sense  of  sight,  or  any  other  phe- 
nomenon  in  nature ;  that  is,  the  several  instru* 
ments  appear  less  adequate  to  the  effect  produced. 

I  shall  conclude  this  example  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Wbewell,  who,  in  the  following  passage  in 
his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  and  several  other 
places,  has  fully  recognized  the  importance  of 
that  principle  of  independence  to  which  this  view 
of  theistic  evidence  is  principally  confined  : 

''  The  properties  of  sound  which  have  been 
mentioned,  differences  of  loudness,  of  pitch,  of 
quality,  and  articulation,  appear  to  be  all  requi- 
site in  order  that  sound  shall  answer  its  purpose 
in  the  economy  of  animal  and  human  life.  And 
how  was  the  air  made  capable  of  conveying  these 
four  differences  at  the  same  time  that  the  organs 
were  made  capable  of  producing  and  perceiving 
them  ?    Is  it  by  chance  that  the  air  and  the  ear 
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exist  together?  Did  the  air  produce  the  oi^ni- 
SBtion  of  the  ear?  Or  the  ear,  independently 
ttganized,  anticipate  the  constitution  of  the  atmo- 
Liphere  ?  Or  is  it  not  the  only  intelligible  account 
M  the  matter,  that  the  one  was  made  for  the 
Mierr' 

^  1  do  not  add  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  to 
kese  instances  of  organic  and  inorganic  corres- 
IMndencies,  merely  because  they  act  more  di- 
inedy  upon  the  organs  without  any  known  cor- 
ifvpondence  with  the  atmosphere,  except  as  a 
■inple  conveyance  of  the  odorous  particles,  and 
tibeiefore  do  not  afford  a  third  class  of  corres- 
jpondencies.     But  as  regards  the  cooperation  of 
Ike  aaped  and  odorous  bodies  and  the  respective 
cigans  of  sense  (as  Dr.  Prout  justly  observes), 
'  Ae  effect  is  even  more  wonderful,  because  it  is 
fiur  more  unaccountable  than  in  the  senses  of 
bearing  and  sight.     In  those  cases  there  is  a 
I  mechanical  instrument,  viz. :    the  ear  and  the 
\  eye,  admimbly  adjusted  to  what  may  be  called 
mechanical  actions  of  the  cause  and  the  medium  ; 
bat  how  the  odorous  substances  excite  the  sense 
of  smell  and  taste  is  entirely  a  mystery.     We  are 
certain,  however,  that  the  organs  were  not  made 
fay  the  cause  that  excites  them.    These  corres- 
pondencies, then,  though  not  threefold,  are  each 
perfectly  valid,  as  instances  of  single  correspon- 
dence of  the  most  wonderful  and  inexplicable 
nature. 
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Ex.  3rd. —  The  Relation  of  Anitnal  Forms  to  the 

Element  in  which  they  live. 

Why  has  a  man  arms,  and  a  fish  fins,  and  a  bird 
wings  ?    Because  the  whole  internal  structure  of 
those  respective  animals  was  adapted  to  such  ap- 
pendages as  each  possesses,  and  would  be  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  nutriment  of  the  limb  which 
distinguishes  another  kind.     This  is  unquestion- 
ably a  right  answer,  but  it  only  leads  to  another: 
How  came  the  internal  structures  thus  consist- 
ent?    Is  there  a  certain  repugnance  in  nature 
to  inconsistencies?    Of  course   there  is,  in  the 
same  sense  that  a  machine  of  human  art  will  not 
work,  unless  it  consists  of  parts  mechanically 
adapted  to  each  other.     But  this  does  not  in  the 
least  account  for  the  machine,  or  for  a  construc- 
tion of  a  consistent  creature  having   wings  to 
people  the  air.     It  was  not  necessary  that  the  air 
should  have  such  inhabitants,  unless  it  could  be 
shewn  that  the  air  contributed  to  make  such  a 
structure  as  belongs  to  the  wing  rather  than  arm. 
But,  unfortunately  for  that  theory,  the  arm  and 
the  wings  are  both  born  and  bred  in  the  same 
atmosphere. 

Again  :  It  is  true  that  a  fish  with  a  wing  or 
arm  would  be  an  inconsistent  structure,  nor, 
perhaps,  could  it  have  been  a  permanent  race : 
but  it  was  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
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consistent  animal  fitting  the  waters,  unless  the 
water  itself  caused  the  peculiar  structure  of  which 
a  fin  is  a  consistent  part ;  and  if  so,  why  is  not 
every  inhabitant  of  the  water  furnished  with  fins  ? 
Why  are  crabs,  lobsters,  eels,  without  fins? 
Why  have  not  the  infusoria  all  fins?  As  arms 
and  wings  are  both  produced  in  one  element,  so 
ia  water  are  found  a  vast  variety  of  shapes  and 
figures,  just  as  independent  of  the  medium  in 
which  they  live. 

[  Again  :  The  air,  the  lungs,  and  gills,  is  a  very 
similar  case.  Whatever  physical  agents  were  in 
cooperation  when  the  lungs  were  first  formed, 
the  air  was  doubtless  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  this  machine  in  all  its  varieties.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  the  air,  an  homogeneous  fluid, 
should  have  been,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  cause 
of  their  wonderful  adaptation  to  itself:  so  far 
from  this,  as  has  been  observed,  the  whole  appa- 

I  ratns  is  a  mechanical  resistance  to  its  perforation, 
and  a  chemical  opponent  or  disorganizing  power 
to  itself.  The  supposition  is  entirely  absurd. 
And  the  same  argument  applies  to  water  and  the 
various  gills  of  fishes,  and  with  this  additional 
objection  to  the  wild  conjecture,  viz. :  that  in 
these  cases  the  water,  not  the  air,  must  have  con- 
structed the  machine.  For  what  ?  For  the  service 
of  the  fish  administered  by  the  air :  a  bright 
example  of  disinterestedness  certainly,  if  it  were 
8o.     In   the  air   bladder  of  fishes  is  found  a 
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similar  conformity  of  independent  things.  On 
the  important  use  of  this  appendage  it  would  be 
idle  to  dwell.  Paley  says  of  this  adaptation 
(which,  be  it  remembered,  is  of  no  use  to  the 
general  economy  of  the  fish) :  ^'  It  would  be 
worthy  of  inquiry,  if  it  were  possible  to  discover 
by  what  method  an  animal  which  lives  con- 
stantly in  >yater,  is  able  to  supply  a  repository 
of  air.  The  expedient,  whatever  it  be,  forms 
part,  and  perhaps  the  most  curious  part  of 
the  provision."  ..."  Nothing  similar  to  the  air- 
bladder  is  found  in  land  animals ;  and  a  life  in 
the  water  has  iio  natural  tendency  to  produce  a  bag 
of  air.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  an  acquired 
organization  than  this."  (Nat.  Theol.  ch.  xiii.) 
There  is  this  additional  proof  of  independence 
on  the  water  in  this  supernumerary  organ,  that 
the  air  is  with  great  physical  difficulty,  and  only 
by  art,  and  this  mysterious  process  of  nature, 
extracted  from  water  ;  but  it  is  received  at  once 
at  every  inspiration  from  the  atmosphere,  and  yet 
there  is  no  such  receptacle  for  it  as  an  air  bladder 
in  those  animals  which  live  in  the  air.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  be  assigned  why  blind  matter,  or 
nature,  should  provide  for  the  difficult  process, 
and  neglect  that  which  would  have  been  simple 
and  easy?  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very 
natural  explanation  of  the  case,  viz. :  that 
where  the  process  was  difficult,  the  effect  was 
wanted ;  where  it  was  easy  it  was  not  wanted  :  but 
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such  an  iDterpretation,  of  course,  involves  design. 
Ifit  be  said,  few  fishes  could  exist  without  the  aid 
of  a  bladder  of  air  to  raise  them  to  the  surface, 
in  order  to  inspire  through  the  gills ;  the  neces- 
sity of  a  complex  structure  to  an  animal's  preser- 
vation does  not  account  for  its  construction.  If 
that  construction  cannot  be  traced  to  their  pecu- 
liar connection  with  water,  it  is  truly  an  adapta- 
tion of  independent  things  one  to  another,  and 
one  which,  considering  its  general  prevalence, 
would  alone  evince  intelligence. 

Again :  The  correspondence  between  the 
Camel  and  its  abode  is  another  instance  of  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  adaptations.  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  conformation  of  this  animal  is 
as  useful  to  mankind  as  to  itself,  and  thus  there 
is  a  threefold  correspondence.  It  is  thus  useful 
to  man,  and  also  accommodated  to  its  habitation 
by  two  remarkable  peculiarities,  both  sui  generis  : 
the  broad-cushioned  foot,  which  prevents  its 
sinking  into  the  sand  ;  and  the  little  cells  in  the 
stomach,  which  retain,  instead  of  absorbing,  the 
water  it  has  drank,  and  yield  it  successively  as  its 
thirst  requires.  Did  such  an  animal  seek  the 
desert,  as  its  most  convenient  abode?  If  it  is 
found  in  no  places  where  a  desert  is  not  accessible, 
on  no  mountains,  in  no  island,  in  no  other  water- 
locked  region,  we  cannot  attribute  its  connection 
with  the  desert  to  accidental  collocation ;  but  if 
we  could,  it  would  only  prove  the  force  of  instinct. 
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not  account  for  the  correspondence.  Did  the 
vast  draughts  of  water  cause  the  peculiarity  in  the 
stomach  ?  How  ?  Did  the  sand  cause  the  foot  to 
be  soft  and  broad  ?  Hotv  ?  If  these  two  coinci- 
dences of  conformation  were  not  necessary  nor 
accidental,  they  were  designed :  they  can  have 
neither  an  assignable  nor  a  conceivable  cause  in 
the  circumstances  with  which  they  so  corres- 
pond. Each  peculiarity  might  have  had  some 
separate  existing  physical  causes.  There  might 
have  been  secondary  causes  of  the  desert — the 
hoof — the  stomach — but  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  associating  cause  but  design.  The 
notion  of  a  common  cause  is  too  absurd  for  con- 
futation. 

Hitherto,  the  examples  have  been  chiefly  taken 
from  things  in  different  departments  of  nature, 
associated  in  one  system ;  but  if  it  has  been 
proved  that  there  is  a  perfect  independence 
between  genera  and  species  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, the  instances  of  this  latter  kind  are,  in  fact, 
just  as  valid  as  those  of  the  former.  Examples 
of  this  kind  are  necessarily  less  striking  than 
those  which  have  preceded  them ;  but  in  all 
arguments,  variety  of  illustration  is  desirable. 
We  shall  conclude  with  instances,  if  possible, 
more  indicative  of  design  than  those  with  which 
we  began. 
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Ex*  4th. — Independent  Correspondencies  in  the  Or* 
ganic  Worldj  or  the  Chain  of  Alliances  between 
different  Genera. 

The  first  instance  I  shall  cite  is  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  various  genera  on  each  other 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms.  Their  correspondence  in  the 
general  system  of  nature,  and  the  identity  of 
plan  on  which  they  are  constructed,  will  not  be 
questioned  for  a  moment :  if  then  they  neither 
produced  each  other,  nor  were  formed  by  a 
common  physical  cause,  their  independence  is 
as  certain ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  if 
both  the  independence  and  the  correspondence 
between  these  genera  are  clearly  ascertained, 
that  the  multiplex  correspondence  could  proceed 
firom  Intellect  only.  I  have  already  mentioned 
an  objection  to  which  these  more  similar  inde- 
pendencies are  especially  liable :  that  if  nature 
could  make  one  of  these  corresponding  organisms, 
she  might- construct  all.  Now  we  deny  that  she 
could  (propriis  viribus)  create  a  mo7ias  termio;  but 
we  prove  it  not  by  the  several  independent  cor- 
respondencies even  in  that  creature,  as  figure, 
motion,  vitality,  nerve,  muscle,  stomach,  &c.,  but 
by  the  much  easier  proof  of  the  independence 
between  the  monas  termio  and  other  genera  of 
animals. 

N 
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Did  the  various  animals  produce  each  other! 
We  have  seen,  in  the  examination  of  Lamark's 
Theory,  that  their  correspondence  could  not  have 
proceeded  from  any  such  physical  cause,  and  the 
reasons  were  briefly  these:— that  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  such  a  mutual  correspondence  must 
have  occurred  either   in  a  uterine  or  a  post- 
uterine  state :  that  in  the  latter  case,  it  would  only 
take  place  through  the  exploded  system  of  appe- 
tency and  conatus,  which  would,  in  all  cases, 
require  internal  organs  to  be  formed  over  which 
the  will  or  conatus  has  no  influence,  and  other 
organs  which  must  precede  the  very  conatus  to 
which  they  themselves  are  ascribed  ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  dismiss  this  alternative  at  once.    Against 
the  supposition  of  the  mutual  production  of  this 
chain  of  organisms,  by  some  increment  in  each 
grade  in  the  uterine  state,  we  have  stated  this 
insurmountable  objection,  that  a  male  and  female 
being  then  the  only  assignable  means  of  such  a 
production,   we  have  just  the  same  means  of 
change  now  in  every  grade ;    and  yet  the  lower 
grades  can  never  breed  up  to  the  higher.    That 
these  various  species  produced   each   other,  or 
became  regularly  gradational   by  irregular  ap- 
petencies, are  therefore  suppositions  equally  un- 
tenable. 

Were  these  various  genera  produced  by  some 
conimofi  cause?  It  is  an  axiom  in  physics,  ^*  that 
the  same  cause,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
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cannot  produce  different  effects/'  The  disciple 
of  Lamark  might,  however,  observe  that  the  same 
caose,  under  different  circumstances,  may  have 
produced  these  assimilated  variations.  In  reply 
to  this  suggestion,  we  would  ask,  what  possible 
variation  of  circumstances  only,  could  make  the 
same  physical  cause  produce  a  monas  termio,  and 
a  human  being,  a  polypus  and  a  Newton  ? 

Now,  what  has  been  observed,  has  been  applied 
to  the  proof  of  the  independence  of  species.  But 
I  have  here  applied  it  to  the  independence  of 
genera,  thus  entirely  removing  the  plea  that  now 
and  then  species  do  commingle.  We  lose  nothing 
in  the  point  of  correspondence,  that  we  care  to 
retain ;  for  there  is  too  great  an  affinity  of  plan 
between  even  the  extremes  in  the  animal  and  in 
the  vegetable  world,  to  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  correspondencies  are  accidental ;  much 
more  then  between  kindred  genera.  We  con- 
rider,  then,  all  the  distinct  genera  in  both  de- 
partments of  organic  life,  as  so  many  independent 
correspondencies.  But  our  independent  corres- 
pondencies do  not  stop  here.  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  the  organs  and  functions  by  which  they 
are  distinguished,  must  be  independent  of  each 
other,  though  found  united  in  the  highest  grades ; 
for  these  organs  and  functions  have  been  added 
successively  to  the  rising  grades,  till  they  meet 
in  man  himself.  In  the  separation  of  those  facul- 
ties, in  their  succession,  or  increase,  or  decrease. 
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tKHis  multitudes  of  such  monsters  would  not  have 
been  generated  ?"— (Nat.  Theol.  vol.  i.  chap.  i. 
sect.  6.) 

Now,  as  the  same  writer  justly  observes,  these 
admirable  adaptations  through  all  the  species 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  physical  necessity,  or 
those  deviations  in  individual  instances,  arising 
from  some  clashing  of  general  laws,  called  mon- 
sters, could  never  have  occurred.  There  can  be 
deformities — why  were  they  not  as  common,  at 
least,  in  the  species  as  in  individuals  ?  The  species 
are  independent  existences ;  so  are  their  several 
organs  in  each  instance.  There  was  a  chance, 
as  great  as  the  number  of  parts  to  unity,  that 
some  limb  or  other  member  would  be  incongru- 
ous, superfluous,  or  unsymmetrical,  and  yet  the 
species  might  live  and  propagate.  I  say  a  chance, 
for  a  blind  necessity  is  the  very  origin  of  what 
we  call  chance.  It  is  chance.  The  only  wonder 
would  be,  under  such  an  hypothesis,  that  even 
two  organs  should  perfectly  accord. 

The  correspondencies  between  animal  and 
vegetable  life  are  still  more  remarkable. 

The  wildest  dreams  of  Lamark  never  proba- 
bly extended  to  the  identity  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  eidolon.  If  he  did  not  consider  them 
as  distinct  branches,  he  must  have  been  prepared 
to  maintain  the  extravagant  position,  that  they 
are  all  diflerent  developements  of  one  type, 
and  that  either  the   oak  and   the  polypus   are 
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adjacent  grades,  or  some  proximity  equally  in- 
congruous. 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  lowest  grades  of 
the  two  departments  are  closely  allied  ;  but  this 
is  a  very  different  circumstance  from  an  identity 
of  series  or  of  cause.  These  two  great  branches 
of  organic  existence  may  be  connected,  as  the 
members  of  the  letter  V;  but  if  the  several 
grades  which  form  one  of  the  limbs  (the  animal 
limb  for  instance)  have  been  proved  independent 
of  each  other,  though  united  in  one  chain  or 
line  of  affinity;  and  if  just  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  vegetable  series, — it  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  branches  themselves  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  The  independence  is 
evident.  But  how  intimate  is  their  connection  ! 
how  indispensable  to  the  lower,  to  the  higher  de- 
partment !  Without  vegetables  no  animal  species 
could  long  exist,  for  the  carnivorous  genera  would 
soon  devour  the  whole  race.  There  are  also 
many  other  connections  which,  if  not  so  strik- 
ingly indispensable  as  that  of  food,  are  not  less 
obviously  designed.  For  instance  :  their  res- 
pective actions  on  the  air  when  the  vegetable  and 
animal  respire,  and  mutually  fit  it  for  each  other's 
respiration.  For  the  carbonic  acid  ejected  from 
the  animal  lungs,  is  just  the  principle  that  the 
vegetable  inhales;  and  the  oxygen  ejected  by 
the  leaf  (the  vegetable  lung)  is  just  the  principle 
that  makes   the  air  salubrious  to  the  inhaling 
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animal.  Animal  life  especially  requires  this 
provision,  as  the  unhealthiness  of  crowded  cities 
evinces.  Now,  the  processes  by  which  this 
circle  is  carried  on,  are  very  complex,  and  the 
influence  on  the  mass  of  air  very  extensive. 
But  how  came  the  complex  lungs  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal,  so  entirely  different  in  organi- 
zation, and  so  distinct  and  independent  in  origin, 
thus  to  correspond  in  their  uses  ?  There  is  only 
one  solution. 

There  is  also  a  numerous  class  of  insects,  to 
whom  many  vegetables  are  not  only  food,  but 
their  sole  habitation,  their  very  matrices ;  and 
one  species  of  affinity  described  by  Dr.  Mac- 
cuUoch,  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  must  not  be 
omitted. 

Speaking  of  the  bark-puncturing  insects,  he 
says :  ''  The  oak  is  punctured,  and  the  egg  is 
deposited,  when  immediately  a  new  arrangement 
takes  place  in  the  vegetating  process,  and  often 
within  two  or  three  days  the  new  production  is 
completed.     Nor  is  the  constancy  of  the  produc- 
tion the  least  remarkable  circumstance ;  while  it 
18  plain  that  there  is  a  provision  made  in  the 
plant  itself  for  the  security  and  perpetuation  of 
these  several  species,  waiting  only  for  the  equally 
provided  stimulus  of  the  insect,  that  it  may  form 
the  intended  nest.  The  design  cannot  be  doubted, 
under  such  a  perfect  adaptation,  in  two  depart- 
ments of  nature  so  differing''  (so  independent). 
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*'  If  it  is  an  insect  architecture,  it  is  one  under 
M^hich  all  the  labour  falls  on  the  plant."  (Attributes 
of  the  Deity.)  The  beautiful  pink  ball  of  moss, 
found  on  the  twigs  of  the  common  dog-rose  or 
brier,  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  provision.  The 
vegetable  not  only  prepares  a  cell  for  the  insect, 
but  covers  it  with  this  beautiful  bower.  Will  it 
be  said,  in  both  these  instances,  that  this  is  only 
the  effect  of  diverted  sap,  and  the  moss  merely 
rudimentary  leaves  ?  Let  the  sap  be  diverted  by 
any  other  means  than  this  insect,  and  the  result 
will  shew  the  true  inference. 


Ex.  5th. — O/  the  Correspondence  between  certain 

Birds  and  their  Prey. 

The  prey  of  birds  must  be  either  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  and  in  either  case  an  ori- 
ginal dependence  of  one  on  the  other  is  certain ; 
nor  could  there  be  any  relation  like  cause  and 
effect  between  them.  If,  then,  the  correspon- 
dencies between  the  bird  and  its  prey  have  not 
grown  out  of  the  use,  and  are  too  many  and 
marked  to  be  accidental,  the  instances  are  une* 
quivocal  proofs  of  independent  correspondence. 

How  is  it,  but  from  design,  that  the  insect- 
eating  birds  have  slender,  the  grain-eating  birds 
stout,  strong,  bills  ?  Did  the  former  take  to  insects 
as  the  food   they  could  most  easily  masticate? 


\. 
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This  might  have  been  the  probable  reason,  if  they 
could  as  easily  have  digested  grain ;  but  it  requires 
only  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  natural 
history  to  know,  that  the  carnivorous  and  her- 
biTorous  stomachs,  throughout  nature,  are  difier- 
ent,  and  that  a  gizzard  would  be  as  useless  to  an 
insect-eater,  as  a  thin  bill  to  a  nuthatch.     Will 
it  be  said,  that  the  thick  bill  of  the  grain-eater 
is  accidental  ?  We  have  only  to  open  the  beaks  of 
most  of  them  to  see  a  hard  knot  placed  in  the 
upper  mandible ;  and  this,  with  the  gizzard,  is 
decisive  of  the  case.     Did  this  joint  conforma- 
tion lead  those  birds  to  grain,  the  others  to  in- 
sects ?    Unquestionably :  but  why  were  not  the 
bills  in  some  cases  the  reverse  of  the  faculties 
of  the  stomach  ?   There  might  have  been  hun- 
dreds such  instances  of  inconvenient  formation, 
without  extinction  of  species ;  and  even  if  the 
species  had  become  extinct,    no   blind   power 
would  have  cared  for  that  alternative. 

The  next  example  I  shall  take,  is  the  notched 
or  serrated  bill  of  the  fish-eating  birds,  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  palpable ;  nor,  as  Paley  truly 
observes,  can  we  discern  the  least  capability  in 
this  soft  food  to  notch  the  bill ;  which  efiect 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  produced  by 
hard  substances,  such  as  the  kernel-devouring 
birds  break  with  their  beaks,  and  yet  their  bills 
are  not  notched.  How  clear  is  both  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  adaptation ! 
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But  to  shew  how  entirely  this  notching  of 
the  bill  is  a  provision — that  it  is  not  accidental, 
but  intended,  we  may  remark,  that  when  a  bird 
which  feeds  on  fish  has  not  a  serrated  bill,  one 
of  the  claws  on  the  foot  is  notched,  and  by  this 
it  holds  its  prey. 

I  shall  offer  one  other  instance  of  the  con- 
currence of  independent  things.     The  late  Dr. 
Macculloch,  in  his  posthumous  work,  says :  '^  The 
gannet  is  destined  to  feed  on  the  fishes  which 
swim  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water ;  not  like 
the  gull,  on  those  which  frequent  or  approach  the 
surface.    And  being  unable  to  swim  under  water, 
as  the  divers  do,  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  it  plunges 
from  aloft  into  the  sea,  and  with  such  force  as  to 
sink  thirty  or  forty  feet  or  more.     Such  are  the 
velocity  and  weight,  that  the  blow  would  pro- 
bably kill  the  animal,  were  it  not  for  a  contri- 
vance forming  so  singular  an  exception  to  the 
universal  structure,  that  we  can  neither  question 
the  design,  nor  avoid  admiring  the  invention. 
The  skin  of  the  breast  is  detached  from  the  body, 
excepting  along  the  ridge  of  the  sternum,  and 
the  animal  has  the  power  of  inflating  it,  so  that 
the  body  becomes  enclosed  within  a  temporary 
bladder,  the  elasticity  of  which  prevents   that 
shock  which  would  otherwise  be  deadly.     And 
this  contrivance  serves  also  as  a  buoy,  to  bring 
the  bird  and  its  prey  up  to  the  surface ;    since, 
at  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks,  and  without  the 
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power  of  submarine  swimming,  it  would  be 
otherwise  drowned."  Here  is  an  adaptation  be- 
tween a  very  peculiar  formation  of  the  body  of 
a  bird,  the  habits  of  a  fish,  and  the  nature  of 
water. 


Ex.  5th. — The  Integuments  of  Animals. 

That  fishes  are  covered  with  scales,  birds  witli 
feathers,  and  quadrupeds  with  hair,  is  now  as 
much  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  laws  of 
physiology,  as  that  they  are  distinguished  re- 
spectively by  fins,  wings,  and  arms;  but  the 
question  is,  whether  there  was  any  original  ne- 
cessity for  these  associations.  Their  admirable 
adaptation  to  their  respective  habits,  &c.  is  un- 
questionable:  a  fish  with  hair  or  feathers,  a 
bird  with  scales  or  hair,  and  a  sheep  with 
scales  or  feathers,  would  be  pitiable  creatures ; 
and  yet  if  an  animal  has  quills  and  nails,  it 
might  have  had  scales :  the  mantis  has  some- 
thing very  similar.  All  birds  might  have  had 
hair.  The  cassowary  has  feathers  which  closely 
resemble  it ;  and  certain  fishes  have  appendages 
as  fine  as  hairs;  and  there  is  no  cause  why 
all  might  not  have  been  incumbered  with  a 
draggled  train,  that  is,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  elements  they  inhabit, 
which  can  have  determined  the  associations,  for 
birds  and  beasts  dwell  iu  the  same  element.     And, 
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finally,  the  connection  of  integuments  with  the 

• 

other  parts  is  not  even  now  so  fixed  as  not  to  be 
alterable  within  certain  limits,  because  wool 
becomes  hair,  and  vice  versa^  by  change  of  climate. 
Evidently  then  their  appropriate  integuments 
were  arbitrary  selections  adapted  to,  and  not 
caused  by  their  respective  habits  or  habitations. 

Hooks,  barbs,   and  tendrils  afibrd   the  same 
inference.     It  will  scarcely  be  contended  that 
the  little  hooks  on  a  bat's  wing,  the  barbs  on  the 
tongue  or  sting,  were  originally  the  necessary 
result  of  the  general  structure  of  the  respective 
animals  to  whom  they  are  beneficial.     They  are 
necessary  now ;  but  what  necessary  connection 
could  originally  exist  between  the  body  of  a  bat, 
and  the  return  of  the  little  bone  on  the  end  of  its 
wing,  except  what  arose  from  the  foresight  of  its 
essential  use  to  the  animal  ?    Like  a  barb,  which, 
as  Paley  observes,  is  a  truly  artificial  instrument, 
it  exhibits  its  own  use  to  the  eye  at  a  glance; 
but  there  could  be  no  original,  no  physical  ne* 
cessity,  by  which  the  other  specific  peculiarities 
of  these  animals  were  associated  with  barbs  and 
hooks,  or  accompanied  by  a  pointed  tongue  or 
sting.   The  important  use  of  these  trifling  appen- 
dages is  evidently  their  sole  cause. 

The  little  tendril  which  proceeds  from  the 
stalk  of  weakly  vegetables  that  require  support, 
is,  if  possible,  a   more   independent  provision. 
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I  - 

^ffhy  do  these  appendages  never  proceed  from 
more  exuberant  stalks  which  need  no  sup- 
?  Their  aid  is  very  important,  for  if  they  can- 
catch  hold,  the  stalk  does  not  attain  half  its 
^wth,  as  we  witness  in  the  common  pea ;  but  this 
ition  apart,  there  is  no  physiological  reason 
they  do  not  cover  the  stem  of  an  oak  or 
Lge.     No  stalks  have  so  little  extra  nutriment 
i§pare  as  those  that  throw  out  tendrils.    Atheist, 
ia  this  how  you  can  ! 


Ex.  6th. —  The  Atiomalies  and  Disorder 

in  Nature. 

K**  All  bodies,   in  every  state  of  aggregation, 
id  by  heat,  and  contract  by  cold."    Now, 
forms  a  marked  exception  to   this  law. 
Le  other  bodies,  water  continues  to  contract  on 
removal  of  heat,  till  its  temperature  comes 
to  42**  or  43^     At  this  point,  water  (alone) 
[ins  again  to  expand.     Hence  ice  is  lighter 
its  bulk  of  water,  and  swims,  and  is  melted, 
we  should  have  accumulations  of  unmelted  ice 
llimost  in  the  tropics. 

Another  peculiar  property  of  water  is,  that 
Hie  temperature  makes  a  sta7id  at  the  thawing 
^■id  boiling  points,  or,  in  other  words,  the  heat 
bong  latefity  we  cannot  raise  the   temperature 
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of  the  mass  till  the  whole  is  thawed,  or  converted 
into  steam,  the  consequences  of  which  are  very 
important.  If  it  were  otherwise,  thaw  and  eva- 
poration would  be  instantaneous,  and  the  effect 
often  destructive,  always  annoying. 

The  anomaly  of  the  atmosphere  has  been 
already  mentioned,  as  the  only  combination 
of  gases,  in  the  proportion  that  other  gases 
unite,  without  forming  a  chemical  union;  by 
which  anomaly  the  great  mass  of  the  atmosphere 
is  always  the  same,  and  those  partial  and  de- 
structive effects  of  the  accumulation  of  one  of 
the  constituent  parts,  from  local  circumstances,  is 
prevented  by  the  free  passage  of  the  other,  to 
neutralize  the  intruder. 

But  such  violations  of  nature  s  general  laws, 
where  important  ends  are  answered,  is  a  kind  of 
double  or  complex  independence.  It  is  an  inde- 
pendence in  independencies.  The  laws  are  in- 
dependent, and  there  are  deviations  from  the  laws, 
or  ultra  independencies  ;  for  the  atheist's  great 
principle  is  the  uniformity  of  natures  laws. 
Here  they  are  infringed,  and  in  these  respects 
only,  and  the  infringement  is  palpably  benefi-^ 
cial :  the  uniformity  would  have  been  palpably 
injurious. 

The  disorder  and  disturbances  in  nature,  are 
instances  bearing  a  similar  or  kindred  inference. 
The  loud  plea  of  atheism  has  ever  been  the  ne- 
cessity of  order,  arising  from  the  uniformity  and 
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intrariability  of  nature's  laws.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  by  what  argument  the  atheist  can 
leconcile  to  his  creed  the  fact  that  there  is  much 
disorder  and  irregularity  in  nature,  amply  suf- 
ficient to  shew  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
Older  and  invariable  regularity.  In  fact,  the 
phenomena  of  nature  are  independent  of  any 
invariable  principle.  They  are  independent  even 
of  the  law  of  uniformity. 

The  motions  of  the  planetary  system  are  not 
uniform,  but  subject  to  great  disturbances  and 
irregularities,  which  put  them  in  a  state  which  but 
for  certain  deeply  involved  circumstances  would 
destroy  the  system. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere  are  all  irre- 
gnlar,  and  often  exhibit  vast  disturbances.  It  is, 
in  &ct,  a  combination  of  various  violent  irregular 
powers  and  forces,  but  so  adjusted  as  to  return  to 
an  equilibrium. 

The  several  changes  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  has  undergone,  are  not  regular,  but  abrupt 
changes  produced  by  violent  disturbing  forces, 
nnder  no  assignable  rule ;  yet  how  admirable  is 
the  result  of  these  destructive  revolutions ! 

Again :  There  is  no  regularity  or  order  in  those 
departments  of  nature  (as  Paley  truly  observes) 
where  they  are  not  wanted,  as  in  the  shape  of 
continents,  islands,  rocks,  clouds,  mountains,  &c., 
for  this  would  be  neither  useful  nor  ornamental. 
But  if  nature  was  under  a  necessity  of  order  or 
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uniformity,  how  can  we  account  for  the  exceptions 
just  where  they  are  wanted  ? 

Again  :  By  the  too  evident  formation  of  mon- 
sterSy  idiots,  and  other  malformations,  says  Dr. 
Crombie,  we  see  that  irregularity  and  disorder 
are  not  only  possible,  but  not  very  unfrequent. 
"  It  arises,"  says  the  atheist,  "  from  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  laws  of  nature."  This  is  the  very 
objection  we  make  to  his  plea  of  the  necessary 
order  and  inviolability  of  those  laws:  a  very 
little  obstacle  can  divert  their  operations.  They 
easily  disorder  each  other;  and  this  being  the 
case,  as  Dr.  Crombie  observes,  "the  general 
harmony  and  order  of  the  whole  system  is  the 
more  strikingly  the  effect  of  design."  If,  as  the 
atheist  admits,  necessity  be  capable  of  producing 
irregularities,  we  desire  to  know  why  general  con- 
fusion, instead  of  order  and  harmony,  is  not  the 
condition  of  our  system ;  why  this  necessity  does 
not  give  birth  to  monsters  of  hideous  form, — 
"  Gorgons  and  chimeras  dire," — in  endless  va- 
riety ? 

Dr.  Crombie  says  again  :  "  We  find  anomalies 
and  evils  resulting  from  the  operation  of  exist- 
ing causes ;  we  find  these  causes  so  nicely 
adjusted,  that  the  slightest  alteration  is  accom- 
panied with  disorder,  not  only  in  the  physical, 
but  also,  and  especially,  in  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual world.  The  earthquake  and  the  vol- 
cano, the  hurricane  and  the  pestilence,  famine 
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and  disease,  malformations  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  creations,  the  mental  imbecility  of  the 
fool,  and  the  insanity  of  the  lunatic,  clearly 
prove  that  evils  are  not  only  possibilities,  but 
realities;  and  if  an  unintelligent  necessity  had 
presided,  we  can  see  no  cause  but  what  is  gra- 
tuitously assumed,  why  this  necessity  should  not 
have  produced,  if  not  a  preponderance  of  these 
evils,  an  equal  number  of  direct,  as  of  incidental 
disorders ;— why  half  the  globe  is  not  perpetually 
suffering  under  volcano  or  earthquakes,  or  why 
idiotism  or  insanity  are  not  as  common  as  their 
contraries/'  This,  like  the  preceding  anomalies, 
may  be  called  a  compound  independence.  The 
phenomena  are  independent  of  each  other— the 
disorders  to  which  they  are  subject  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  general  laws : — yet  these  disorders 
and  irregularities  are  either  found  where  they  are 
beneficial,  or  are  subject  to  such  limitation  as 
interferes  not  with  the  harmonious  course  of  the 
whole.  Thus  even  violence,  disorder,  and  ano- 
maly are  coerced  within  the  limits  of  a  common 
plan. 

£x.  1th. — Correspondefice  of  the  Body  and  Mind. 

It  is  impossible,  on  natural  principles,  to  de- 
termine positively  whether  mind  be  entirely  a 
different  substance  from  matter  or  not;  neither 
shall  we  attempt  to  cope  with  this  mysterious 
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question  on  these  principles.  But  mind  is  either 
material  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not  material,  then 
it  is  something  of  a  nature  entirely  distinct  from 
matter,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  even  conceive  its 
existence.  That  such  a  complex  system  as  the 
human  mind  should  be  found  in  intimate  con- 
nection with  such  a  complex  system  as  the 
human  brain,  nerves,  and  senses, — ^the  one  sys- 
tem being  altogether  spirit,  the  other  matter, — 
without  being  adapted  to  each  other  by  a  Sove- 
reign Intelligence,  is  impossible. 

But  suppose  mind  to  be  altogether  material, 
we  cannot  question  that,  besides  the  organism 
which  we  can  detect,  there  must  be  an  infinitely 
subtile  substance  that  is  much  too  minute  for 
inspection,  and  which  evincing  a  strong  aiffinity, 
as  far  as  we  can  discern,  with  electricity,  is  per- 
haps an  imponderable  substance,  more  spiritual- 
ized than  even  light.  Even  if  this  be  the  case, 
still  between  the  usual  actions  of  any  ponderable 
or  imponderable  substances,  and  the  operations 
called  mind,  there  can  be  no  natural  connection 
and  affinity.  Mr.  Whewell  says :  "  There  can 
be  no  wider  interval  in  philosophy,  than  the 
separation  that  must  exist  between  the  laws  of 
mechanical  force  and  motion,  and  the  laws  of 
moral  action."  (Bridge water  Treatise,  chap,  ix.) 
The  irregular  and  discursive  nature  of  thought 
is  so  entirely  dissimilar  to  all  other  processes  of 
nature,  so  entirely  contrary  to  the  uniformity  of 
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the  Other  laws  of  matter,  even  the  most  imponder- 
able, as  light ;  that  if  material,  we  cannot  hesitate 
to  say  it  must  be  a  species  of  matter  sui  generis ; 
and  if  so,  how  came  it  united  to  a  system  of  that 
matter  which  is  under  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
chemical  affinity,  physiology,  &c.  ?    How  came 
these  two  totally  distinct  and  independent  sub- 
stances, without  a  single  common  property,  to  be 
found  united  and  acting  together  in  two  of  the 
most  complex   systems  of  nature,  the  animal 
structure  of  the  brain  and  senses,  and  the  moral 
system  of  the  passions  and  intellect  ?  Will  it  be 
alleged  that  this  is  but  one  system,  viz.  a  sub- 
tile machinery,  all  consisting  of  ponderable  and 
imponderable  matter ;   and  that  the  rapid  and 
lawless  excursion  of  thought  is  a  law  of  physi- 
ology ?   We  ask  what  resemblance  does  it  bear 
to  the  other  laws  of  physiology ;  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  or  secretion,  or  absorption,  or 
assimilation  ?  What  resemblance  to  the  laws  even 
of  imponderable  substance?  They  have  all  their 
regmiar  laws,  from  which   they  never  swerve: 
matter-like,   they  obey  these  laws   implicitly. 
Mind  also  has  its  laws,  but  of  quite  a  different 
nature.   There  is,  in  the  action  of  mind,  an  irre- 
gularity,  a  wild,  lawless,  excursiveness,  which 
alone  would  make  an  unpassable  gulf  between 
thought  and  any  of  the  other  laws  of  passive 
matter.     We  do  not  say  that  mind  is  subject  to 
no  law»  but  to  no  law  common  with  other  matter, 
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or  ever  otherwise  exhibited  by  matter.  There 
is  DO  natural  bond  of  affinity  between  the  law 
or  laws  of  actions  that  never  deviate  from  a 
regular  course,  and  the  laws  of  action  that  never 
take  a  regular  course,  but  are  infinitely  capri- 
cious and  excursive.  Well  may  Mr.  Whewell 
say,  that  ''  there  can  be  no  wider  interval  in 
philosophy.''  How  then  came  two  systems  of 
action,  so  entirely  different  in  nature,  to  be 
adapted  to  each  other?  There  can  be  but  one 
reply, — because  they  were  made  to  correspond. 


Ex.  Qth. —  IVie  Correspotidence  of  Mans  Mattal 
Faculties  and  Passions  with  External  Nature. 

But  if  any  one  doubts  of  the  independence  of 
the  systems  of  mind  and  body,  because  they 
are  united  in  one  frame,  and  sprang  from  one 
germ,  he  will  not  question  the  independence  of 
the  mental  faculties  on  the  exterior  world.  We 
have  already  specified  the  correspondencies  of 
the  organs  of  sense  with  the  external  world,  and 
the  unequivocal  examples  which  they  afford  of 
a  union  of  independencies.  The  corresix)nden- 
cies  of  mental  feelings  with  sensible  objects,  is 
an  affinity  of  things  yet  more  remote  in  their 
nature.  There  is  no  conceivable  bond  of  union 
between  a  sentiment  and  the  material  object 
that  excites  it,  but  what  must  have  been  arbi- 
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trary  when  the  human  mind  was  first  formed. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  the  correspondence 
certainly  follows  of  course ;  but  no  law  in  nature 
could  have  strung  the  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  (whether  material  or  not)  to  the  millions 
of  objects  that  draw  them  forth.  Why  are  some 
objects  agreeable  and  generally  beneficial,  others 
disagreeable,  and  generally  hurtful  ?  Why,  also, 
are  not  some  faculties  without  any  corresponding 
objects  ?  These  moral  correspondencies  are  thus 
briefly  but  admirably  described  by  Dr.  Crombie : 
*'  Man  is  placed  in  a  world  where  he  is  sur- 
rounded with  numerous  objects,  calculated  to 
excite  desire,  to  gratify  sense,  and  to  communi- 
cate pleasure.  Between  these  and  his  menial 
susceptibility  of  enjoyment  there  exists  a  mutual 
coDgruity,  which,  with  no  probability,  can  be 
ascribed  to  chance.  We  perceive  a  reciprocal 
adjustment  of  the  objects  around  us,  and  the 
organs  of  sense.  The  former  are  fitted  to  impart, 
and  the  latter  to  receive  pleasure.  Certain 
sounds  delight  the  ear,  certain  colours  are  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  certain  tastes  are  grateful  to  the 
palate,  and  certain  odours  agreeable  to  the  smell ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are  offensive  to  the 
sense."'  (Nat.  Theol.  chap.  ii.  sect.  7.)  But 
how  is  it,  as  the  Doctor  very  pertinently  asks,  that 
we  have  not  faculties  for  which  there  are  no 
kindred  gratifications  or  correspondence  in  ex- 
ternal nature  ?  The  most  excursive  fancy  cannot 
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imagine  any  physical  connection  between  onr 
moral  faculties  and  these  external  objects.  What  a 
wonderful  combination,  then,  of  independencies 
are  to  be  found  in  these  affinities?  Do  the  feelings 
accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances?  Do 
we  like  merely  through  the  influence  of  custom? 
There  are  many  things  which  custom  may  render 
more  endurable,  but  which  are  ever  displeasing. 
We  well  know  the  utmost  extent  of  that  accom- 
modation in  painful  things.  Why  should  we  doubt 
but  that  our  capability  of  accommodation  is 
equally  limited  in  deriving  pleasure?  Besides,  if 
accommodation  made  external  nature  full  of 
sources  of  pleasure,  the  question  is  only  removed 
thus :  how  came  we  by  mental  faculties  capable 
.  of  receiving,  through  accommodation,  such  grati- 
fications from  things  of  a  nature  entirely  different 
from  human  feelings.  But  the  objection  is  ab- 
surd. An  infant  enjoys  all  the  pleasure  it  can 
derive  from  the  external  world  more  acutely  than 
a  man,  and  among  the  rest  a  most  vivid  percep- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  colour.  At  a  succeeding 
age  the  beauty  of  form  is  felt  long  before  any 
association  with  utility ;  and  the  exquisite  senn- 
bility  of  the  youthful  heart  to  music,  to  idl 
external  objects  which  call  forth  the  higher  and 
purer  feelings,  is  not  to  be  explained,  but  by 
supposing  it  strung  by  Intelligence  to  enjoy 
them :  for  it  is  palpably  evident  that  there  can 
be  no  mutual  causation,  no  physical  affinity  of 
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origin  between  a  refined  human  sentiment,  and 
the  various  objects  that  excite  and  gratify  it. 
If  no  other  instances  in  nature  drove  us  to  the 
conclusion  afforded  by  independent  correspon- 
dencies»  there  would  be  no  other  alternatiye  here. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  particular  instance  of 
independent  concurrence  better  than  by  a  quo- 
tation from  Dugald  Stewart : 

"  Those  who  attend  to  the  operations  or  diver- 
sities of  co£isciousness  may  perceive,  with  appre- 
hension not  less  clear  than  that  which  follows 
the  apprehension  of  the  senses,  an  adaptation  of 
the  variously  modified  arrangements  of  an  inward 
mature^  not  visible  or  tangible,  but  having  nicely 
adjusted  relations  to  all  that  can  be  seen  and 
touched the  external  objects  of  per- 
ception to  internal  objects  of  consciousness — the 
external  terrible  to  internal  fear— the  external 
lovely  to  internal  love — the  external  magnificent 
to  the  heart-swelling  emotions  of  sublimity.'' 
Now  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  there  can  have 
been  the  least  physical  connection  between  any 
natural  causes  by  which  the  human  mind  was 
thus  strung,  and  the  various  causes  of  the  things 
that  excite  its  sensibilities.  It  is  the  bathos  of 
absurdity  to  suppose  there  was  a  common  phy- 
sical connection  between  a  limestone  rock,  and 
the  human  emotion  of  sublimity ;  or  a  common 
physical  cause  for  a  rose,  and  our  perception 
of  its  beauty.     How,  then,  could  they  possibly 
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correspond  with  thousands  of  otlier  similar  cor- 
respondencies, but  by  a  cause  that  adapted  the 
internal  structure  to  external  nature  ? 


Section    II. — Prospective   Contrivances^  and  a 
Cha7ige  in  the  Law  of  Organic  Formation. 

It  may  very  naturally  be  asked,  whether  there 
are  no  cases  in  the  numerous  correspondencies 
of  nature,  in  which  the  design  is  so  evident  as  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  proving  the  original 
independence  of  the  phenomena  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion it  may  be  replied,  that,  in  the  cases  gene- 
rally cited  as  instances  oi  prospective  contrivance^ 
the  independence  needs  not  any  proof,  not  be- 
cause it  is  immaterial,  but  because  it  is  in  those 
cases  so  palpable  as  to  admit  of  no  question, 
and  the  argument  derived  from  it  is  superseded 
in  cogency  by  the  more  immediate  inference  of 
design.  Such  instances  of  prospective  contri- 
vance have  been  admirably  detailed  by  Paley ; 
and  his  inference  from  them  would  have  been 
complete  without  any  particular  proof  of  inde- 
pendence, had  he  known  and  cited  the  geolo- 
gical facts  which  clearly  demonstrate  a  begin- 
ning of  the  creatures  which  exhibit  these  proofs 
of  provision  in  their  structure. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  before  the  prospective 
design  is  established,  it  is  necessary   to  prove 


t 
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that  there  was  a  beginning  of  the  organic  crea- 
tures, which  are  the  subjects  of  this  species  of 
proof.  This  evidence  is  an  indispensable  basis 
of  the  conclusion ;  for  had  they  existed  in  an 
Vernal  succession,  of  course  there  could  have 
been  no  provision.  With  the  physical  knowledge 
which  we  now  possess  of  the  beginning  of  organic 
beings,  the  conclusion  is  incontrovertible. 

Of  provisional  contrivances  I  shall  select  two 
instances :  first,  the  preparations  for  the  repro- 
duction of  organic  creatures  by  a  new  principle, 
or  the  change  from  formation  to  generation : 
Becoodly,  the  provision  for  milk  in  the  female. 
They  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  bear  the 
inference  without  any  other  example. 

Ist:  The  independent  correspondencies  of  sex. 

In  all  these  instances  throughout  the  whole 
animal  and  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there 
IB  a  double  indication  of  contrivance:  first, 
there  is  a  correspondence  of  two  distinct  indi- 
viduals; and,  secondly,  that  correspondence  was 
iu  ihe  first  instance  entirely  provisional,  that  is,  it 
could  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause  but  a  provi- 
dent cause.  The  inference  of  parentage  could 
not  have  acted  on  creatures  first  formed  without 
parents.  Did  nature  provide  for  reproduction  ? 
There  is  a  vague  idea  that  nature  has  a  tendency 
to  form  provisions  for  the  welfare  of  each  indi- 
vidual, because  those  individuals  could  not  long 
exist,  without  they  were  formed  on  plans  of  self- 
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preservation  ;  and  blind  nature  has  been  com- 
plimented for  her  tender  regard  for  her  children, 
forgetting  that  she  would  not  shed  a  tear  if  they 
all  perished  to-morrow  by  famine  or  conflagra-* 
tion.  But  in  these  instances  there  is  not  eveo 
this  principle  to  allege.  The  provision  of  sexes^ 
though  it  leads  to  the  preservation  of  the  specie% 
yet  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the 
individual.  Upon  this  principle  nature  would 
never  have  built  up»  in  the  frame  of  one  indi*^ 
vidual,  an  organization  useless,  without  some  cor- 
responding organization  in  a  second  individual, 
in  order  to  make  a  third  individual  useless  to 
the  welfare  of  the  other  two.  To  suppose  nature 
was  providing  for  the  continuation  of  the  several 
races,  when  she  divided  the  sexes,  is  not  merely 
ascribing  to  a  blind  necessity  actual  foresight,  but 
this  additional  mark  of  mind,  that,  having  formed 
all  these  creatures  on  one  plan,  she  substitutes 
another  which  was  evidently  more  simple  and 
less  troublesome  than  perpetual  formation.  It 
has  been  seen  that  the  various  species  did  not 
produce  each  other ;  we  find,  therefore,  an  in- 
dependent formation  of  sex  in  each  individual 
species.  How,  then,  was  this  division  made  in 
such  variety  of  instances  ? 

No  peculiar  state  in  which  external  nature 
was  placed  at  that  period,  could  have  contributed 
to  this  change  in  the  mode  of  organic  formation. 
Whenever  the  production,  by  generation,   sue- 
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ceeded  the  production  by  individual  formation, 

faowerer  different  the  principles  by  which  the 

first  and  second  pairs  were  produced,  nothing 

external  could  have  effected  the  alteration.    A 

Bmture  male  and  female  must  have  been  pro- 

dnoed  in  the  first  case,  or  the  second  mode  of 

fimnation  could  never  have  occurred.    And  as 

there  was  nothing  else  requisite  for  the  second 

production  besides  a  mature  male  and  female,  no 

:  difference  of  external  circumstances  could  have 

i  bid  any  effect  or  influence  in   producing  the 

I  change — causa  ef*at  in  se  ipsis.*    And  it  could  not 

vise,  then,  from  a  change  of  internal  circum- 

ibuices,  for  the  second  mode  of  production  must 

hfe  been  forming  at  the  same  time,  and  coeval 

with  the  first :  unless  we  admit  the  extravagant 

Hppoaition,  that  the  first  creatures  were  neutral, 

lod  acquired  difference  of  sex  by  appetencies 

that  could  not  have  existed  till  those  differences 

jiroduced  them.    The  difference  of  sex,  then,  is 

a  phenomenon  for  which  it  is  not  only  impossible 

Id  prove  a  cause,  merely  physical,  but  even  to 

conceive  it — and  it  is  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 

word  provisional. 

2nd :  With  r^ard  to  the  provision  of  milk, 
he  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  speak- 
ng  of  thejirst  instances  of  its  existence  in  each 


*  That  is,  the  secondary  cause. 
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species,  which  cannot,  therefore,  be  ascribed  to 
any  preceding  influence  from  parentage,  or 
previous  parturition ;  or,  in  fact,  any  thing  but 
foreseen  wants.  "  It  is  not  easy,''  says  Paley,  "  to 
conceive  a  more  evident  prospective  contrivance 
than  that  which,  in  all  viviparous  animals,  is 
found  in  the  milk  of  the  female  parent :  at  the 
moment  the  young  animal  enters  the  world  there 
is  its  maintenance  ready  for  it.  The  particulars 
to  be  remarked  in  this  economy  are  neither  iew 
nor  slight.  We  have,  first,  the  nutritious  quality 
of  the  fluid,  unlike  in  this  respect  every  other 
excretion  of  the  body,  and  in  which  nature 
hitherto  remains  unimitated,  neither  cooking 
nor  chemistry  having  been  able  to  make  milk 
out  of  grass ;  we  have,  secondly,  the  organ  for 
its  reception  and  retention  ;  we  have,  thirdly,  the. 
excretory  duct  annexed  to  that  organ  :  and  we 
have,  lastly,  the  determination  of  the  milk  to 
the  breast  at  the  particular  juncture  when  it  is 
about  to  ])e  wanted.  We  have  all  these  proper- 
tics  in  the  subject  before  us,  and  they  are  all 
indications  of  design. 

**  The  last  circumstance  is  the  strongest  of 
any.  If  I  had  been  to  guess  beforehand,  I 
should  have  conjectured,  that  at  the  time  when 
there  was  an  extraordinary  demand  for  nourish- 
ment in  one  part  of  the  system,  there  would  be 
the  least  likelihood  of  a  redundancy  to  supply 
another  part.     The  facts  are  briefly  these  : 
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''  1 .  This  aliment  is  prepared  by  a  temporary 
deviation  from  the  previous  and  usual  procedure 
of  nature.  2.  It  is  not  provided  till  it  is  necessary, 
and  the  supply  ceases  when  it  is  not  required. 
And,  3.  these  circumstances  are  met  by  the  cor- 
responding instinct  of  the  future  child.''  (Paley, 
Nat  TheoL) 

Will  it  be  said,  "the  procreative   principle, 
aeting  upon   the  secernents,  produce  this  pro- 
vision ?"    True ;    but  the  question  is,  how  there 
came,  in  the  first  formation  of  a  female  frame^ 
fmnoHS  to  any  hirtli^  to  be  vessels  which  were 
thus  to  act  on  such  a  contingency  ?  Again,  will  it 
be  said,  when  the  stimulus  of  this  principle,  and 
that  of  the  action  of  the  child  ceases,  the  secretion 
naturally  ceases.     True ;  but  how  was  this  sti- 
mulus derived  from  a  second  individual,  adapted 
to  the  period  of  the  wants  and  growth  of  a  third 
individual,  previous  to  its  existence^  without  fore- 
sight and  contrivance  ? 

Again  :  The  instinct  which  prompts  a  child  to 
sack,  is  another  independent  concurrence  en- 
tirely prospective.  No  physical  cause  could  so 
adapt  the  nature  of  the  first  child  in  the  womb, 
to  the  external  structure  of  the  mother,  as  to  be 
ready  (void  of  all  reason)  to  act  as  an  air  pump, 
ID  order  to  draw  its  nourishment.  What  should 
teach  the  child  that  such  an  action  would  pro- 
duce food ?  What  child  seeks  it  not? 

The  date  of  this  and  many  similar  provisions 
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(which  the  nature  of  the  subject  makes  it  as  unfit 
as  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail)  is  the  period  when 
a  mature  male  and  fetnale  of  each  species  was 
Jirst  formed ;  and  I  repeat,  that  it  is  not  of  the 
least  consequence  as  to  the  inference  by  what 
means  this  division  of  sex  concurred  with  these 
other  concomitant  provisions  for  the  second  mode 
of  formation.  We  are  sure  there  was  an  original 
formation  of  two  sexes,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  parentage,  milk,  or  any  other  sexual  prin- 
ciple; and,  whether,  at  that  period,  the  two 
sexes  were  formed  together  (as  is  infinitely  the 
most  probable)  or  came  gradually,  in  the  course 
of  time,  we  are  equally  sure  that  nothing  but 
prospective  contrivance  could  have  caused  two 
detached  and  independent  individuals,  con- 
structed on  different  principles,  thus  to  co-exist 
in  mutual  conformity  to  a  future  purpose.  They 
had  a  beginning.  They  had  a  different  ban- 
ning from  the  principle  for  which  they  were 
constructed;  and  they  appear,  with  the  most 
complex  provisions,  of  no  use  whatever  but  to 
alter  the  principle  on  which  they  themselves 
were  formed  mature  and  perfect.  This  is  De- 
sign. 

Hence  also  our  final  and  conclusive  clause  in 
the  evidence,  viz.,  the  proof  of  a  change  in 
one  of  nature's  laws :  For,  these  facts  being  ad- 
mitted, the  phenomenon  constitutes  a  change  of 
one  of  the  laws  of  matter ;   which  not  being  pos- 
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sible  for  matter  itself  to  effect,  the  existence  of 
a  power  ab  extra,  is  clearly  demonstrable.  The 
writer  is .  unable  to  conceive  by  what  reasoning 
it  could  be  proved,  that  the  formation  of  the  very 
mtme  organic  creatures,  by  a  subsequent  process, 
eutirely  different  from  the  first  (though  we  grant 
the  preparations  for  the  second  process  to  have 
been  coeval  with  the  first)  is  not  a  change  in 
the  law  of  animal  formation ;  for  the  one  mode 
of  production  has  entirely  superseded  the  other. 
But,  if  any  law  of  nature  be  changed,  it  must 
be  by  a  Power  superior  to  nature. 


Our  proposition  was  this — That  if  the  existing 
phenomena  of  nature  proceed  from  physical 
causes,  they  were  entirely  independent  of  each 
other;  and  our  inference  is,  that  there  must 
have  been  an  Intelligent  Creator  of  causes  which, 
although  united  by  no  physical  law,  could  yet 
produce  an  harmonious  system  of  effects. 

Now  the  preceding  examination  of  the  theories 
of  physical  causes  and  of  the  existing  combina- 
tions of  nature,  so  far  from  shewing  a  probability 
of  a  physical  connection  in  the  ultimate  causes, 
demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  such  a  supposi- 
tion. 

There  are  three  means  of  physical  connection, 
eitherof  which  being  proved  would  have  accounted 
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for  the  present  combinations  of  heterogeneous 
things,  and  invalidated  the  argument  of  inde- 
pendent correspondence — mutual  derivation^  or 
a  common  cavse^  or  a  connecting  cause.  For  a 
derivation  of  the  present  phenomena  of  nature 
one  from  another,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evi- 
dence. The  only  attempt  to  demonstrate  such  a 
derivation  is  the  theory  of  Lamark;  and  that 
theory,  if  it  were  valid,  is  confined  to  the  cor- 
respondencies in  the  organic  department.  Nei- 
ther of  a  common  or  a  connecting  cause  did 
we  discover  the  remotest  evidence  or  even  pre- 
text, except  in  the  theory  of  La  Place,  which  is 
confined  to  the  astronomical  department,  and  in 
which  gravitation,  the  most  general  law  of  nature, 
fails,  as  a  common  or  connecting  cause,  to  account 
for  the  very  limited  phenomena  which  the  theory 
embraces. 

The  subsequent  examination  of  the  actual 
correspondencies  in  nature,  more  than  confirms 
the  inference  from  the  fallacy  of  these  theories : 
for  instance^  a  mutual  derivation,  or  a  common  or 
connecting  cause  of  the  human  eye  and  the  im- 
ponderable substance  light,  and  the  compound 
of  two  gases  forming  the  atmosphere,  is  a  sup- 
position extravagantly  absurd.  But  if  there  was 
no  such  connection  between  the  physical  causes 
of  the  most  complex  correspondencies,  which 
correspondencies  had  a  beginning,  as  is  clearly 
ascertained   by  the   later  formation   of  organic 
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creatures,  it  is  a  minute  correspondence  of  total 
independencies ;  and  the  conclusion  that  intelli- 
gence alone  could  have  caused  such  correspon- 
dence is  much  more  evident  than  that  the  twenty- 
four  letters  of  the  alphabet  could  never  fall  (by 
a  blind  necessity)  in  alphabetic  order  and  in  a 
straight  line. 


I  am  aware  of  only  one  plausible  evasimi  of  this 
conclusion ;  and  that  is,  by  admitting  the  inde- 
pendence and  denying  the  inference  from  it.  Our 
opponents  may  assume,  that  the  ultimate  physical 
causes  of  these  independent  phenomena  were  the 
eternal  laws  of  matter,  and  that  their  nature  was 
such  as  to  have  produced,  after  various  evolutions, 
the  present  order  and  correspondence  of  the 
material  world.  And  assuming  this,  they  may 
defy  us,  on  the  same  principle  by  which  we 
denied  the  orderly  effects  of  a  blind  necessity,  to 
prove  that  the  order  may  not  be  the  effects  of 
such  eternal  laws.  Admitting  that  a  blind  ne- 
cessity could  never  begin  to  arrange  a  system  of 
exquisite  correspondence,  they  may  seek  to  evade 
the  concession,  by  asserting  that  the  arrangement 
was  never  begun,  but  necessarily  succeeded  to 
other  changes,  all  resulting  from  the  nature  of 
laws  independent  but  co-eternal.  Therefore,  to 
the  argument  derived  from  the  irregular  sequence 
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of  the  letters  of  an  alphabet,  unless  arranged  by 
intelligence,  they  would  reply  that  natures 
alphabet  arranged  itself,  worked  itself  into  the 
present  order  by  its  own  properties  attached  to 
matter  ab  etemis. 

We  shall  not  meet  this  evasion  by  any  abstract 
argument,  either  respecting  the  nature  of  matter, 
or  the  possibility  of  such  uncaused  correspon- 
dencies. We  cannot  prove  that  matter,  per  se^ 
having  only  those  properties  without  which  it 
could  not  exist,  was  not  eternal ;  and  admitting 
matter  eternal,  it  would  be  a  very  nice  and  subtle 
case  to  determine,  on  abstract  principles^  whether 
certain  laws,  not  essential  to  matter  as  matter, 
but  co-existing  with  it  eternally,  could  or  could 
not  have  such  correspondence  in  their  eflfects. 
We  shall  deny  the  hypothesis,  not  on  these 
abstract  principles,  but  on  physical  facts.  On 
the  foundation  of  those  facts,  respecting  the 
beginning  and  progressive  nature  of  the  present 
orderly  system,  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
we  deny  that  matter,  with  all  its  present  laws  and 
none  other,  could  have  been  eternal.  We  deny 
this,  from  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
actually  manifested  by  matter  since  it  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  human  knowledge. 
The  reader  may,  perhaps,  remember,  that  this 
was  our  inference  from  those  physical  facts  of  a 
beginning  and  progressive  formation;  but  that 
the  conclusion  was  then  waved,  pro  tempore^  to 
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examine  other  evidence ;  but  as  an  objection  is 
now  advanced,  which  admits  the  independence 
of  the  present  phenomena  on  each  other,  but  ac- 
counts for  their  correspondence  on  the  assumed 
fitness  to  produce  such  correspondencies  in  co- 
eternal  laws,  we  insist  upon  the  inference  from 
those  facts — it  meets  the  objection  at  once. 

But  we  shall  meet  this  argument  by  otlier  facts 
— ^facts  which  would  of  themselves  authorize  us 
to  say,  that  matter  could  never  manifest  such 
phenomena  undirected  by  Intelligence.  For  what 
must  the  atheist  necessarily  maintain  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  present  order  ?  He  must,  on  his 
principles,  maintain  that  during  the  chaotic  state, 
nebular  or  fused,  to  one  of  which  we  can  with  cer- 
tainty trace  all  the  materials  of  the  crust  of  this 
globe  to  a  depth  surpassing  human  measurement, 
the  particles  of  matter  were  surcharged  with  all 
the  properties  and  relations  with  which  they  have 
been  since  found ;  that  although  the  matter  was 
either  a  burning  gas,  or  molten  mineral,  under 
which  condition  all  known  substances  would 
become  amalgamated  in  an  homogeneous  mass, 
yet  that  the  particles  did  not  lose  one  single  pro- 
perty which  they  have  since  manifested  in  com- 
bination, not  even  the  particles  now  composing 
the  finest  down  of  a  feather  being  deprived  of 
their  nature  as  parts  of  a  feather.  It  must  be 
maintained,  that  these  particles  might  not  only 
possess  the  properties  ascribed  to  them,  in  our 
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brief  description  of  the  atomic  theory,  by  which 
(if  adjacent)  they  might  unite  chemically ;  but 
that  they  had  also  the  capabilities  of  all  the  me- 
chanical unions  in  which  they  have  since  been 
found  in  organic  and  inorganic  structures. 

But  this  was  not  enough  :  to  have  constituted 
the  various  detached  substance  which  those  par- 
ticles of  this  molten  fluid  have  since  formed,  there 
must  have  been,  by  some  physical  means,  a 
juxtaposition  of  those  very  particles  which  were 
surcharged,  with  the  properties  necessary  to  con- 
stitute each  separate  thing,  whether  organic  or 
inorganic.  But  we  neither  know  nor  can  conceive 
any  physical  cause,  any  law  or  property  in  matter, 
that  could  accumulate  the  particles  of  these 
various  detached  substances,  in  just  the  quantities 
and  places  where  their  relation  to  the  whole 
system  required  them  to  be  assembled.  It  is  not 
as  if  all  the  particles  of  like  kind  were  assembled 
in  one  place,  and  constituting  so  many  difierent 
detached  substances  over  the  globe;  for  this 
effect  might  possibly  have  flowed  from  each  par- 
ticle in  the  fluid  mass  seeking  its  kindreds  by 
chemical  affinity  ;  it  is  not  as  if  the  heavier  sub- 
stances were  invariably  the  lowest  substances,  for 
this  might  have  resulted  from  gravitation ;  but 
there  must  have  been  a  collocation  of  particles 
dissimilar  in  nature,  but  such  as  would  combine 
to  form  the  various  structures,  and  just  in  such 
quantities  and  places  as  was  required  by  the 
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relation  of  each  separate  structure  to  the  whole 
great  scheme.  Thus  every  atheistic  hypothesis 
must  ascribe  to  these  particles  both  self-organi- 
zing and  self-collocating  powers,  for  which  there 
IS  not  only  no  evidence  in  nature,  but  which  is 
utterly  inconceivable.  Such  a  theory,  by  its 
unphilosophical  extravagance,  ought  to  be  the 
scorn  of  those,  especially,  who  in  the  present 
laws  of  nature  profess  to  find  an  ultimate  cause 
for  every  thing. 

I  repeat,  we  might  from  these  facts  draw  the 
inference,  that  no  laws  of  mere  matter  could 
effect  these  things;  but  that  in  such  evolutions 
matter  must  have  been  under  the  immediate  and 
continual  direction  of  Intelligence.  These  pro- 
ceedings are  not  the  operations  of  any  general 
laws,  because  each  existing  species,  in  every  de- 
partment, must  have  required  a  distinct  set  of 
causes;  and  if  so,  they  must  have  been  the  arbi- 
trary products  of  mind.  I  say  the  premises 
would  authorize  this  conclusion ;  but  M^e  will 
draw  our  inference  under  the  legitimate  mark, 
and  say  that,  if  these  various  species  were  formed 
by  any  laws  in  matter,  they  could  not  be  the 
same  laws  which  are  now  carrying  on  the  system 
on  this  planet,  and  therefore,  those  formative  laws 
are  either  suspended  or  annulled :  for  no  homo- 
geneous mass  now  resolves  itself  into  a  variety  of 
substances;  nor  are  organic  creatures,  beyond 
the  lowest  grades  (at  any  rate),  ever  now  formed 
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under  any  circumstances,  although  all  the  ma- 
terials of  such  formations  exist  in  abundance. 
But  laws  which  are  either  suspended,  or  become 
extinct,  cannot  be  eternal;  and,  therefore,  the 
supposed  ultimate  physical  causes  of  the  atheist 
cannot  have  been  eternal. 

Again :  If  the  evolutions  of  matter  have  been 
gradational,  not  rotatory  or  periodical,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  present  laws  of  nature  could  have 
alone  wrought  those  changes,  because  they  all 
act  uniformly  under  the  same  circumstances ;  and 
as  the  laws  would  make  all  circumstances  (by 
the  atheist's  hypothesis),  they  could  not  have 
been  altered  by  the  circumstances  which  they 
themselves  made.  It  is  true,  some  existing  phe- 
nomena, as  the  increase  of  rivers  from  springs,  the 
growth  of  organic  structures,  &c.,  have  the  sem- 
blance of  gradation ;  but  they  and  all  other  in- 
stances of  increase  are  parts  either  of  a  perfect 
system  of  rotation  or  a  continual  succession  of 
the  same  things ;  but  the  present  laws  of  nature, 
undirected  by  some  controlling  cause,  could  never 
have  wrought  the  gradational  changes  (supposing 
them  to  have  any  constructing  power)  which  the 
system  itself  has  so  unequivocally  manifested.* 

*  It  will  not  be  supposed  by  any  philosophic  mind,  that  nature 
revolved  in  a  perfect  circle,  ah  etemis,  but  that  at  a  certain  period 
some  accidental  violence  disorganized  the  matter  of  this  globe,  or 
of  the  solar  system :  but  if  it  were  so,  a  system  of  rotation  could 
never  ag^in  spring  out  of  a  system  of  gradation  ;  so  the  laws'  of 
matter  must  have  been  changed  under  any  supposition. 
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Therefore,  there  must  have  been  not  only  a  crea- 
iiomy  but  a  superintendence  of  the  laws  of  matter, 
to  produce  these  effects ;  and  it  is  an  axiom  that 
matter  cannot  create  or  control  its  own  properties, 
powers,  or  laws.  It  necessarily  follows,  then, 
that  these  phenomena  were  caused  by  a  Power 
that  is  superior  to  matter — Who  alone  could  im- 
part or  direct  its  laws — and  Who  has  evidently 
substituted  the  principle  of  organic  formation  for 
that  of  generation. 

In  what  manner  that  Power  has  governed  the 
laws  of  matter,  whether  by  imparting  them  suc- 
cessively, or  directing  their  operations  according 
to  the  changes  He  willed  to  produce,  would  pro- 
bably be  a  hopeless  speculation  :  all  that  is  here 
asserted  is,  that  these  laws  had  a  beginning  and 
a  direction  ;  and  this  could  only  be  effected  by  a 
Power  that  is  supernatural  and  intelligent. 

If,  then,  respecting  the  laws  which  are  sup- 
posed by  our  opponents  to  have  caused  the  pre- 
sent correspondencies,  the  present  order  of  na- 
ture, we  have  physical  proof,  either  that  there 
was  a  beginnings  or  that  there  was  a  progressive 
action^  or  that  there  was  a  cessation  of  those  laws, 
it  is  evident  that  these  laws  cannot  have  been 
eternal.  Now,  we  have  ample  evidence  of  all 
these  circumstances.  Therefore  the  supposed  co- 
eternal  physical  causes  of  the  atheist  are  merely 
imaginary ;  and  the  physical  causes  of  all  these 
independent  correspondencies  had  a  beginning. 
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But  there  is  only  one  cause  which  could  make 
independent  things  (having  a  banning)  to  cor- 
respond in  one  harmonious  system.  There  is 
only  one  cause  which  can  create,  alter,  suspend, 
or  annul  the  laws  of  matter.  That  cause  must 
be  both  supernatural  and  intelligent — that  Being 
we  call  by  the  sacred  name  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Skction  I. — Proof s  that  the  Creator  is  a 

Moral  Being. 

|)AL£Y  has  thought  it  necessary  to  prove  the 
^  personality  of  the  Deity,  in  a  chapter  de- 
tached from  the  general  evidence  of  contrivance 
and  design ;  and  it  was  well  that  he  thus  prevented 
the  error  of  confounding  the  Supreme  Intelligence 
with  a  mere  personification  of  laws.  Having 
shewn  the  contrivance  as  stamped  upon  the  whole 
creation,  and  the  necessity  for  a  First  Intelligent 
Cause,  he  argues,  that  that  Intelligence  which  can 
contrive  and  design  must  be  a  Person.  But  on  the 
no  broader  principles,  I  think  a  more  extensive 
and  interesting  conclusion  might  be  at  once 
established,  viz. :  that  the  Cause  M'hich  con- 
trives and  creates  moral  creatures,  must  Himself 
he  a  Moral  Being ;  I  mean,  that  this  inference, 
which  is  generally  deduced  from  a  distinct  exami- 
nation of  the  moral  world,  may  be  obtained  im- 
mediately from  the  mere  consideration  that  He 
has  created  moral  creatures.  The  term  persoji- 
^ily,  as  applied  by  Paley,  comprehends  an  in- 
tellectual but  not  a  moral  nature :  but  the  creation 
of  man  being  proved,  the  moral  nature  of  the 
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Creator  is  so  evidently  deduced  therefroin  as 
scarcely  to  rc-quire  any  argument.  It  is  clear, 
that  the  constructor  of  anv  machine  must  under- 
stand  the  mechanism  he  invents.  The  constructor 
of  a  moral  being  *must  understand  the  moral 
system  he  has  planned.  And  to  understand  a 
moral  system  involves  a  moral  nature  in  the 
being  that  comprehends  it.  It  might  as  well  be 
contended,  that  Dr.  Babbage,  the  inventor  of  the 
calculating  machine*  does  not  comprehend  the 
science  of  arithmetic,  as  that  the  Creator  of 
man  does  not  thoroughly  understand  all  moral 
science.  But  to  comprehend  moral  science  is  to 
be  a  moral  beiny:. 

This  inference  is  built  upon  the  simple  prin- 
ciple, that  a  cause  must  have  in  itself,  utider  same 
modification  or  of  her  ^  all  that  it  imparts.  A  me- 
chanical cause  imparting  any  power  must  pos- 
sess, under  some  modification,  the  power  that  it 
atfords.  A  chemical  cause  must  have  in  itself  the 
virtue  it  imparts  in  combination,  quite  different 
in  appearance  to  any  phenomenon  in  the  simple 
ingredient,  but  residing  in  it.  The  cause  of  order 
and  correspondence  nmst  have  in  itself  also, 
under  some  modification,  the  ideas  of  relation  and 
adaptation,  regularity  and  gradation.  I  use  the 
word  ideas,  not  as  applicable  to  the  Divine  Mind, 
for  we  know  nothing  of  the  operations  in  that 
Mind  ;  but  as  the  only  word  which  the  language 
furnishes  to  express  the  truth  here  stated.     In 
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like  manner,  if  among  the  contrivances  of  that 
creating  Intelligence  there  is  a  creature  not  only 
possessed  of  intelligence  himself,  but  of  passions 
also,  the  contriver  of  those  thoughts  and  feelings 
must  involve  in  His  own  nature,  under  some  incal- 
culably superior  mode,  that  intelligence  and  those 
feelings,  not  as  a  patient,  not  as  Himself  suscep- 
tible of  them,  but  as  knowing  them  and  perceiving 
them. 

First :  That  the  contriver  of  the  faculties  and 
passions  of  man  must  know  what  moral  ingre- 
dients He  was  combining  in  the  human  mind, 
seems  quite  self-evident.  This  needs  no  comment ; 
for  if  a  designer  does  not  know  the  several  parts 
of  an  harmonious  combination,  he  could  not  bring 
them  together. 

Secondly:  The  contriver  of  human  faculties 
and  passions  must  not  only  know  but  perceive 
them ;  because  such  things  cannot  be  known 
without  being  perceived,  not  as  a  patient,  not  as 
we  feel  them,  but  as  felt  by  us ;  which  is  a  very 
different  mode  of  perceiving  them,  and  may  be 
illustrated  by  familiar  instances.  A  man  may 
make  a  toy  adapted  to  please  a  child,  and  enter 
into  all  the  effect  which  it  will  have  on  the  child's 
mind,  and  yet  he  may  not  in  the  least  participate 
in  the  child's  passion  for  the  toy.  He  perceives 
the  pleasure  he  imparts,  but  he  perceives  it  as 
in  the  child's  mind,  not  in  his  own.  I  am  aware 
that  no  illustration  which  attempts  to  explain 
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what  is  in  the  Divine  Mind  can  be  applicable 
beyond  a  certain  point;  but  it  may  convey  a  truth 
not  completely  conceivable. 

This  is  not  to  assert  a  resemblance  between  the 
Divine  and  human  nature,  except  in  the  faculty 
of  contriving  or  designing.     We  must  believe  that 
He  has  a  designing  Intellect,  because  it  is  only 
on  that  principle  that  we  can  prove  that  He  is. 
In  the  same  manner  we  must  suppose  that  He  is 
a  moral  being,  or  he  could  not  be  a  designer  of 
the    moral   qualities   he   has   combined   in  our 
nature.     This  is  far  from  assuming  an  unlicensed 
resemblance.  As  nothing  in  His  nature  resembles 
a  tree  or  a  liorse  (although  He  designed  them), 
so  nothing  in  His  nature  resembles  covetousness 
or  envy,  although  He  must  thoroughly  know  the 
nature  of  those  passions.     Man   knows   many 
passions  of  which,  at  the  time,  he  is  not  in  the 
least  susceptible  ;  much  more  then  may  we  con- 
reive  the  Deity  perceives  the  moral  nature  He 
has  contrived,  without  being  Himself  in  any  in- 
stance susceptible  of  the  passions  of  that  nature. 
But  although  this  were  quite  inconceivable,  it  is 
nevertheless  demonstrably  true.     And  if  true,  we 
ascertain  the  moral  nature  as  well  as  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Creator,  without  any  consideration 
of  the  conduct  of  mankind,  or  of  the  government 
of  the  world,  or  any  subject  involving  His  attri- 
butes.    By  what  attributes  that  moral  nature  is 
distinguished  is  another  question. 
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Section  IT.— That  the  Creator  is  a  Spirit; 

and  of  His  Unity. 


I  SHALL,  discuss  the  remaining  subjects  as  briefly 
as  possible,  for  they  bear  but  indirectly  on  the 
evidence  of  a  future  state.  The  truths  stated  in 
this  enunciation  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part 
of  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
yet  are  ihey  so  closely  allied  to  the  evidence  of 
His  existence,  that  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  attach  them  to  that  evidence. 

First :  God  is  a  Spirit.  We  can  conceive 
Intellect  to  be  material ;  for  it  is  not  entirely  cer- 
tain that  the  Almighty  has  not  so  constructed 
matter,  ponderable  and  imponderable,  under  cer- 
tain unknown  laws,  as  to  produce  sensation,  per- 
ception, memory,  reflection,  reason  ;  but  these 
properties  or  functions,  which  do  not  imply  any 
ftbsolute  contradiction  in  infinite  minds,  involve 
an  absurdity  if  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  himself, 
IB  material  properties. 

The  government  of  our  limbs,  and  our  tools,  by 
the  simple  act  of  the  will,  afibrds  such  an  admi- 
rable illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Deity  over 
Blatter,  that  there  is  no  wonder  that  it  led  to  the 
error  of  pursuing  the  analogy  beyond  this  step. 
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and  ascribing  to  the  Supreme  Intellect  a  b 
even  the  material  universe;  but  after  this 
point,  which  is  merely  an  illustration,  not  a  s 
litude,  all  analogy  fails.  An  animal  move 
limbs  through  the  intervention  of  a  complex  si 
ture  called  brain,  and  the  further  intervention 
system  of  nerves  pervading  the  whole  body,  i 
out  all  which  an  act  of  his  will  could  not  s 
finger ;  but  in  the  material  universe,  where  i 
brain  of  the  governing  Intellect?  where 
communicating  nerves?  It  would  be  an  a£ 
to  the  human  understanding  to  urge  that 
material  brain  would  require  a  cause  as  muc 
the  brain  of  a  man ;  for  such  a  narrow 
derived  from  the  physiology  of  such  a  won 
man,  is  rejected  at  once.  There  is  not  the 
similarity  between  the  universe  and  an  ani 
and  if  there  were,  we  should  require  a  caus< 
the  mind  of  such  an  animal,  just  as  necess 
as  we  seek  a  cause  for  the  existence  of  a  : 
The  pantheist,  justly  scorning  such  contre 
views,  affirms  that  the  univers^al  mind  inh 
and  actuates  universal  matter  as  one  esst 
one  substance.  This  is  certainly  a  more  digr 
and  philosophical  view  of  the  case ;  but  it  i 
empty  name;  it  explains  nothing,  it  leave 
just  where  we  began,  inquiring  for  a  cause  o 
phenomena  of  matter.  It  is  nominally  panth< 
really  atheism.  We  have  been  inquiring  1 
cause  of  the  various  indications  of  design,  u 
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originally  independent  circumstances,  manifested 
in  the  various  parts  of  matter,  and  we  found  that 
such  phenomena  could  not  have  existed  through 
any  power  or  law  in  matter  itself.     Now  how 
does  the  'system  of  the  pantheist  bear  upon  this 
eonclusion?    Either  he  tells  us  that  these  very 
phenomena  are  the  intellect,  thus  making  the 
same  things  both  cause  and  effect,  or  that  the 
intellect  is  in  mere  inert  matter  in  the  mass. 
If  he  says  that  the  first  explanation  precludes 
the  necessity  of  a  cause  for  the  phenomena,  be- 
cause causii  est  in  se^  then  why  not  call  his  sys- 
tem atheism  ?     If  he  says  that  the  cause  is  in 
matter,  in  the  mass,  apart  from  any  of  its  phe- 
nomena, then  is  that  cause  intellectual  or  not : 
if  it  be  intellectual,  then  it  is  a  mode  of  deism,  if 
not,  then  is  it  again  pure  atheism ;  and  as  all 
we  know  of  matter  apart  from  all  its  accidents, 
indoces  us  rationally  to  conclude  that  the  more 
it  is  divested  of  its  properties,  the  more  inert 
and  passive,  and  utterly  incapable  of  self-move- 
ment it  is,  we  deny  this  mode  of  atheism  called 
pantheism,  and  assert  that  the  governing  intellect 
is  not  matter  either  in  the  mass,  or  in  its  modes 
and  properties.     We  do  this  upon  the  strength  of 
the  preceding  evidence  for  the  existence  of  some 
creating  intellect,  and  because,  such  an  intellect 
having  been  proved  to  exist,  there  is  a  contradic- 
tion  and  absurdity  in  supposing  it  were  inert 
matter,  or  identified  in  any  respect  with  the  very 
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things  which  require  it  as  a  cause  of  their  r^u- 
larity.* 

The  idea  of  spirit  is  entirely  negative :  it  is  not 
matter,  and  yet  it  exists.  Its  mode  of  existence, 
however,  is  positive,  for  it  thinks.  Thought  is 
its  essence,  its  very  being ;  t  and  this  fact  shews 
how  false  is  the  subtile  and  ingenious  argument 
of  Hume  against  a  Supreme  Intellect,  viz.,  that 
we  have  the  same  right  to  inquire  for  a  cause  of 
the  correspondence  of  ideas  in  the  Divine  Mind 
producing  these  inventions,  as  for  their  material 
effects,  viz.  the  actual  correspondencies  in  nature. 
We  deny  this.  If  the  essence  of  spirit  be  thought, 
and  that  spirit  infinite,  no  further  inquiry  is  ra- 
tional :  infinite  Intellect  solves  and  accounts  for 
all  contrivances.  The  difference  in  the  two  cases 
is  this :  matter  exhibiting  evidently  a  combination 
of  different  things  in  correspondence,  we  reason- 
ably require  a  cause  for  the  correspondence  of 


*  The  principle  of  judging  philosophical  questions  by  commoii 
sense,  has  been  carried  too  far;  but  when  Spinoza  admits  that 
there  is  a  contrivance  in  his  first  cause,  but  asserts  that  it  might 
not  be  contrivance  for  a  definite  purpose ^  or  that  Iiis  deity  con- 
structed the  eye,  but  that  it  might  not  be  to  see  with ;  legs,  but 
not,  perhaps,  to  walk  with;  and  sexes,  but,  perhaps,  not  for  re* 
production  :  — we  utterly  scout  the  hypothesis,  and  on  this  simple 
principle,  that  it  is  an  outrage  upon  common  sense.  It  may  be 
apparently  founded  on  very  abstruse  reasonings  but  it  is  leaned 
nonsense. 

t  That  man  thinks  always,  is  a  question  naturally  preceded 
by  another.  Is  his  mind  only  pure  spirit  ?  The  answer  will  de- 
termine the  point. 
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different  independent  things ;  but  spirit,  by  the 
very  definition  of  it,  exhibits,  as  its  essence,  variety 
of  thought.  It  is  absurd  then  to  inquire  for  a  cause 
of  correspondence  of  ideas  in  a  substance  whose 
very  nature  is  various  thought.  It  is  true  we  have 
no  evidence  that  pure  spirit  is  a  unity ;  but  we  have 
evidence  that  the  material  world  is  not  a  unity. 
We  are  sure  that  the  combinations  of  the  latter 
require  some  cause  ah  extra.  In  calling  that 
cause  spirit,  we  give  a  name  to  something  above 
matter,  and  wholly  distinct  from  matter.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  know  anything 
positive  of  the  nature  of  that  cause,  but  that  it 
contrives.  It  is  sufficient  that  it  is  not  known 
to  be  incumbered  with  the  passive  nature  and 
the  innate  impotency  of  all  material  causes. 
Negative  knowledge  of  a  cause  that  must  be  im- 
material, is,  therefore,  all  the  knowledge  we  re- 
quire. It  is  true,  I  repeat,  we  cannot  prove  that 
that  cause  possesses  in  a  unity  of  nature  or  sub- 
stance an  infinite  diversity  of  ideas  or  thought ; 
but  no  one  can  prove  the  reverse  of  this,  viz. 
that  that  extra-material  cause  has  not  in  a  unity 
of  nature  an  infinite  diversity  of  thought ;  and 
this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objections  of 
Hume.  As  we  cannot  demonstrate  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  infinite  diversity  of  thought  to  be  the 
essential  property  of  infinite  spirit,  but  can  prove 
that  a  harmony  of  independent  parts  is  not  the 
essential  law  of  matter,  we  rationally  require  a 
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cause  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other.  That 
we  cannot  conceive  this,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
There  are  many  facts  around  us,  the  cause  of 
which  we  cannot  conceive.  We  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  an  intellect  to  account  for  the  visible 
universe,  and  if  that  intellect  be  not  a  part  of,  nor 
the  whole  of  the  material  universe,  it  follows  then 
that  intellect  is  extra-material ;  and  we  call  what 
is  not  material,  spirit:  the  name  is  as  good  as 
any  other.  The  cause  must  be  adequate  to  the 
effect :  we  know  of  no  limit  to  the  effects,  and 
therefore  call  the  cause  infinite.  Infinite  spirit 
is  infinite  thought ;  and  yet  Mr.  Hume  asks  for 
a  cause  of  that  thought.  We  may  truly  reply 
here.  Causa  est  in  se. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  deference,  and  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  obligations  which  all  who  love 
scientific  truth  owe  to  a  vast  and  comprehensive 
mind,  that  I  object  to  the  assertion  of  Lord 
Brougham,  that  we  cannot  prove  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Spirit,  unless  we  premise  the  human 
mind  to  be  spirit. 

It  does  not  follow^  because  the  human  mind 
may  be  a  material  system  of  exquisite  construc- 
tion, that  there  can  be  no  kind  of  intellect  which 
is  entirely  immaterial.  We  may  freely  admit 
that  analogy  is  in  favour  of  Lord  Brougham's 
position.  As  we  judge  that  there  is  contrivance 
in  the  works  of  nature,  because  of  their  similitude 
to  the  inventions  of  our  own  minds,  it  appears  an 
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obvioQS  inference,  that  our  minds  are  similar  in 
kind,  and  only  differ  in  degree  from  the  Supreme 
Contriver ;  but  analogy,  however  admirable  as  a 
guide  in  the  absence  of  more  positive  proof,  fails 
before  the  facts  which  have  been  detailed.  We 
are  sure,  previously  to  all  inquiry  as  to  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  human  mind — we  are  sure  from 
the  actions  of  our  minds — that  a  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence oiily  could  have  caused  the  phenomena 
of  nature ;  and  we  are  sure  from  the  contradic- 
tions which  the  contrary  supposition  would  in- 
volve, that  this  Creator  is  a  Spirit,  that  is, — not 
matter:  all  this  we  are  certain  of  on  grounds 
quite  detached  from  the  consideration  of  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  human  mind.  How,  then, 
is  it  possible  that  these  truths  can  depend  on 
our  premising  that  the  human  mind  is  imma- 
terial?* Can  there  be  but  one  kind  of  mind? 
And  is  not  the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  all  things 
sufficiently  removed  from  us  in  intellect,  to  war- 
rant an  inference  that  our  minds  differ  from  his 
not  in  degree  only  ?  To  assert  the  necessity  of 
such  an  alternative  as  Lord  Brougham  s,  is  vir- 
tually to  say  that  God  could  not  create  a  mind 
different  from  his  own.  Now,  though  we  must  not 
dare  to  assign  limits  to  his  power,  we  should  be 


•  The  writer  would  not  imply  the  least  decision  on  this  mys- 
terious question ;  he  is  only  diseasing  the  inferences  from  the 
suppositions. 
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more  inclined  to  say  that  even  He  could  not  create 
a  mind  like  his  own  in  nature,  however  allied  in 
certain  functions  as  to  contrivance,  &c. 

Objections  to  the  immateriality  of  the  Divine 
Mind  being  invalid,  we  may  confidently  say,  that 
the  Supreme  Intellect  is  what  we  call  Spirit. 

Previous  to  a  very  few  words  on  the  Unity  of 
the  Deity,  I  would  remind  the  reader,  that  it 
was  the  expressed  design  of  this  little  essay  to 
treat  of  the  subjects  contained  in  it  just  as  they 
respectively  bear  upon  the  principal  point  of 
inquiry, — the  natural  evidence  of  a  future  state. 
A  complete  treatise  upon  Natural  Theology,  in 
all  its  branches,  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
writer  s  aim  as  from  his  abilities  ;  nor  can  such 
be  wanted  after  the  profound  and  comprehensive 
work  of  Dr.  Crombie,  although  the  various 
branches  may  receive  continued  illustration,  and 
arguments  virtually  the  same  may  be  put  in  a 
new  light.  This  intention,  then,  will  account  for 
the  very  short  proof  which  is  now  offered  on  a 
point  so  mysterious  and  important — and  this  proof 
is  that  of  an  enemy  : 

"  All  things  in  the  universe  (says  Hume)  are 
evidently  of  a  piece :  every  thing  is  adjusted  to 
everything,  one  design  prevails  throughout,  and 
this  uniformity  leads  the  mind  to  acknowledge 
one  author."  Unquestionably  it  does,  in  con- 
junction with  the  metaphysical  reasons  for  this 
conclusion.     The  same  uniformity  would  be  a 
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very  unsafe  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  cause 
of  any  human  production  ;  for  many  hands,  and 
even  many  heads,  often  unite  in  producing  one 
connected  whole :  this  being  the  consequence  of 
human  imperfection.  But  not  only  is  one  perfect 
Intellect  a  sufficient  cause  for  all  the  effects  we 
know  or  can  imagine,  but  there  is  an  absurdity 
in  supposing  more  than  one  such  being.  If  it 
l>e  said,  there  are  two  or  more  deities  who  act 
in  perfect  unison,  this  is  a  useless  assertion, 
unsupported  by  a  single  particle  of  evidence.     If 

it  be  contended  that  thevare  of  different  natures 

» 

and  antagonists,  and  at  the  same  time  of  equal 
power,  then  no  such  system  as  the  universe,  con- 
structed on  one  plan,  could  have  been  produced. 
If  of  unequal  power,  then  the  superior  Power 
permitted,  if  he  did  not  form  the  present  system, 
and  therefore  virtually  was  the  cause  of  it.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  two  unequal 
antagonist  powers  should  have  existed  from 
eternity,  and  both  contributed  to  one  plan  of 
creation.     The  idea  is  purely  fabulous. 

The  moral  world  is  not  a  criterion  from  which 
can  be  drawn  any  inference  respecting  this 
point,  for  we  cannot  decisively  define  the  scheme 
of  it  till  it  is  all  known.  Supposing  man  in  a 
state  of  discipline  for  another  world,  evils,  as  we 
call  them,  become  the  means  of  that  discipline, 
and  would  indicate,   in  that  point  of  view,  a 
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single  and  a  benevolent  intention,  even  the  most 
severe  of  them.  The  evils  in  the  human  mind 
itself  are  then  the  principles,  external  evils  the 
occasion  of  this  discipline. 

We  can  only  draw  our  inference,  then,  from 
physical  nature  and  metaphysical  truths,  and 
these  unite  in  bearing  the  inference  that  there 
is  one  God. 

"  Of  the  Unity  of  the  Deity  (says  Paley)  the 
proof  is  the  uniformity  of  the  plan  observable  in 
the  universe.  The  universe  itself  is  a  system, 
each  part  either  depending  on  some  other  parts, 
or  being  connected  with  other  parts  by  some 
common  law.  One  principle  of  gravitation 
causes  a  stone  to  drop  towards  the  earth,  and 
the  moon  to  wheel  round  it.  Nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  same  attracting  influence, 
acting  according  to  the  same  rule,  reaches  the 
fixed  stars — it  is  certain  that  the  same  element 
of  light  does.  The  light  from  a  fixed  star  affects 
our  eyes  in  the  same  manner,  is  refracted  and 
reflected  by  the  same  laws  as  the  light  of  a 
candle.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  in  kind,  differs 
nothing  from  the  heat  of  a  coal  fire. 

"  In  our  own  globe  the  case  is  clearer.  New 
countries  are  continually  discovered,  but  the  old 
laws  of  nature  are  always  found  in  them.  We 
never  get  amongst  such  original  or  totally  dif- 
ferent modes  of  existence  as  to  indicate  that  we 
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are  come  into  the  province  of  a  different  Creator, 
or  under  the  direction  of  a  different  will.  The 
dements  act  upon  one  another :  electricity  ope- 
rates, the  tides  rise  and  fall,  the  magnetic  needle 
elects  its  position  in  one  region  of  the  earth  and 
sea  as  in  another.  The  inspection  and  com- 
parison of  lihing  forms  add  to  the  argument 
examples  without  number.  The  observation  is 
equally  applicable  to  plants.  It  is  a  very  striking 
circumstance,  and  alone  sufficient  to  prove  all 
which  we  contend  for.  If  there  be  subordinate 
agents,  they  act  under  a  presiding  and  controlling 
will."     (Nat.  Theol.  chap,  xxv.) 

For  a  still  more  striking  illustration  of  this 
unity  of  design  in  the  creation,  see  Mr.  Whewell's 
proof  that  the  Creator  of  the  physical  world  is 
the  governor  of  the  moral  world.  (Bridgewater 
Treatise,  book  iii.  chap,  i.) 

But,  in  fact,  as  far  as  the  great  truth  I  have 
before  spoken  of,  namely,  a  future  state,  is  con- 
cerned in  the  question,  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
Deity  is  not  an  essential  article  of  belief;  for, 
judging  of  the  indications  of  such  a  state  from 
the  evidences  that  nature  affords  us,  those  evi- 
dences are  the  same  in  character,  whether  they 
proceeded  from  one  sovereign  intellect,  or  more 
than  one ;  and  it  is  from  their  character  that  we 
deduce  the  probability  of  a  future  life.  But  there 
it  80  much  irrationality  and  absurdity  involved 
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in  the  supposition  that  this  great  complex  yet 
harmonious  and  consistent  system  was  formed 
by  any  but  one  mind, — there  is  so  much  meta- 
physical contradiction  in  the  supposition  either 
of  two  equal  or  unequal  supreme  beings,  that  we 
may  as  confidently  say, — There  is  one  God,  as 
that  He  is  a  Spirit. 


PART  II. 

PROOF  OF  A  FUTURE  STATE 
FROM  A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  MORAL 

AND  PHYSICAL  WORLDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Section  I. — The  Argument. 

IT  is  a  stupendous  and  glorious  truth,  that  there 
is  a  great  Intelligent  Moral  Being,  the  Cre- 
ator and  Preserver  of  the  universe ;  but,  stupen- 
dous as  is  this  fact,  it  would  be  little  more  than 
a  truth  of  natural  history,  had  we  not  reason  to 
hope  that  he  has  destined  us  for  another  state  of 
existence;  for  this  is  certainly  not  a  state  of 
Mribution,  and  if  all  terminated  here,  we  might 
with  common  prudence  pass  through  the  short 
period  sufficiently  well,  without  a  nearer  relation 
to  him  than  distant  veneration  for  so  awful  a 
Being.  If  we  were  sure  that  no  such  event  as 
our  revival  was  involved  in  the  great  plan,  even 
the  existence  of  an  Intelligent  Creator  would 
he  little  more  than  a  truth  of  scientific  specula- 
tion ;  but  of  such  conclusion  no  one  can  possibly 
be  sure,  and  therefore  there  is  every  motive  to 
encourage  the  inquiry,  which  may  end  in  doubt, 
but  which  may  terminate,  through  natural  and 
^''Jpematural  evidence,  in  full  conviction  :  for  the 
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one  kind  of  evidence  certainly  confirms  the 
other,  however  low  its  weight  may  be  esteemed 
by  those  who  confide  exclusively  in  either. 

It  is  the  purport  of  the  following  pages  to  ex- 
hibit one  simple  natural  proof  of  a  future  state ; 
and  in  so  doing  the  reader  is  requested  to  re- 
member that  the  authority  of  Revelation  cannot 
be  premised  or  appealed  to  in  attestation  of  any 
fact;  and,  therefore,  that  such  silence  cannot 
impugn  its  unanswerable  evidence. 

It  being  my  intention  to  confine  this  evidence 
of  the  momentous  truth  of  a  future  life  to  one 
kind  of  proof,  and  that  a  moral  proof,  it  appears 
necessary  to  explain  for  what  reason  that  species 
of  natural  testimony  is  exclusively  adopted. 

There  is  no  question  but  physical  evidence,  or 
the  immediate  deductions  from  such  evidence, 
would  be  the  most  satisfactory.     No  one  can 
rationally  maintain    that,   could  we   infer   with 
certainty  from  any  physical  facts  that  the  human 
mind  is  immaterial,  any  natural  proof  of  its  future 
existence  would  be  so  conclusive ;  for  although 
its  immateriality  would   not   necessarily  imply 
its   immortality,   yet,  with    a  very  little  moral 
evidence  thrown  into  the  scale,  no  one  woald 
question  it.     But  nothing  can  be  more  injudi- 
cious than  to  rest  the  proof  of  such  a  result  on 
an   alternative  which   is  questioned.     Let   the 
arguments  for  the  immateriality  of  mind  be  ever 
so  strong,  and  the  counter  evidence  ever  so  weak, 
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or  what  fioine  may  deem  wicked,  yet  while  there 
is  any  doubt  of  their  validity,  it  is  not  a  proper 
basis  on  which  to  build  such  a  momentous  in- 
ference. 

It  has  been  very  judiciously  admitted  that  this 
question  is  not  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  proof  of  a  future  state ;  and  that,  if  it  would 
be  highly  satisfactory  to  us  to  have  such  an 
immediate  assurance  of  immortality,  yet  that  our 
conclusion  does  not  depend  upon  the  issue.  Such 
is  the  view  which  Dr.  Crombie  takes  of  this 
subject,  in  his  masterly  discussion  of  it ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  his  essay  contains  the  strongest 
arguments  against  the  immaterialist  that  will  pro- 
bably ever  be  produced,  several  of  them  as  ori- 
ginal as  they  are  subtle.  If  they  are  not  de- 
cisive, it  is  only  saying  that  he  has  not  settled 
a  point  which  it  surpasses  human  faculties  to 
decide.  I  have  said,  that  the  arguments  for  the 
purely  spiritual  nature  of  the  human  mind  are 
not  conclusive. 

The  materialist  and  immaterialist  feel  each 
the  difficulties  with  which  his  hypothesis  is 
embarrassed. 

On  the  one  side,  it  is  a  very  powerful  pre- 
sumption against  the  material  hypothesis,  that 
DO  property,  mood,  or  quality  in  matter,  either 
rude  or  organized,  produces  anything  in  the  least 
resembling  thought,  except  what  the  materialists 
call  the  machinery  of  the  brain  :    whereas  other 
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functions  of  the  body,  as  secretion,  &c.,  bear 
some  resemblance  to  chemical  effects ;  and  it  is 
a  still  stronger  objection  to  materialism,  that 
when  you  examine  this  same  cerebral  machinery, 
however  complex,  yet  it  is  to  all  appearance 
inadequate  to  the  infinite  variety  of  mental  phe- 
nomena which  it  exhibits.  The  eye  is  a  most 
complex  and  wonderful  machine,  and  if  the  eye 
saw,  we  should  be  better  able  to  account  for  thtf 
phenomena  of  vision  on  material  principles ;  but 
the  eye  does  not  see,  for  if  the  attention  be 
abstracted,  especially  in  somnambulism,  the 
images  are  formed  upon  the  retina  in  vain. 
Neither  does  the  mind  see  at  the  eye,  for  if  any 
nerve  communicating  with  the  body  be  cut  or 
injured,  between  the  organ  of  sense  and  the 
brain,  the  use  of  the  organ  is  intercepted  or 
destroyed :  the  same  is  true  of  the  organs  of 
smell,  hearing,  and  taste.  The  organs  do  not 
perceive,  nor  does  the  mind  perceive  at  the 
organs,  but  in  the  brain  through  the  organs; 
but  when  we  come  to  examine  this  substance 
where  all  the  nerves  of  these  senses  meet,  instead 
of  finding  any  organism  apparently  correspond- 
ing with  them,  we  discern  a  pulp  somewhat 
varied  in  colour,  and  composed  of  diverse  fibres, 
complex  indeed,  but  not  corresponding  with  the 
complexity  of  the  external  organs.  The  medul- 
lary matter  runs  into  each  nerve,  and  forms  its 
substance ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  substance 
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that  indicates  the  boundless   permutations  of 
thought:    no   provision   for  infinite  variety,  no 
discernible    machinery   for    motion,    by   which 
alone  we  can  conceive  such  infinite  permutations 
to  be  produced.     Where,  then,  is  the  adequate 
machinery  of  all-excursive  mind  ?   How  (if  ma- 
teial)  does  it  remember  (by  a  thick  and  nearly 
homogeneous  pulp)  a  thousand  things  distinctly, 
ihat  have  for  years  escaped  all  notice  ?  That  they 
are  physically  indented  on  the  brain  is  impos- 
lible :  for  it  imagines  a  thousand  things  it  never 
saw,  and  these  of  course  could  not  be  indented 
on  the  brain  through  the  senses.     Neither  could 
there  be  any  sensible  image  to  impress  abstract 
ideas.     I  repeat,  there  is  apparently  no  machi- 
nery for  motion,  which  seems  indispensable  to 
the  variety  of  effects.     It  is  true,  the  matter  of 
thought   may  be   so    fine  as  to   resemble  the 
dectric  matter,  and  be  imponderable  and  invi- 
sible ;   if  so,  motion  might  exist,  and  yet  not  be 
detected.     But,  then,  where  is  the  organization 
to  conduct  it,  to  vary  it,  to  make  it  act  as  di- 
versely  as  thought    and    passion  ?    Electricity 
requires  ponderable  substances  to  give  its  action 
variety.    Whence  the  boundless  variety  of  action 
CD  a  mass  of  nearly  homogeneous  pulp?   The 
alleged   cause  is   not  apparently  equal  to  the 
effects. 

On  the  other  side,  there  appears  a  still  more 
insurmountable  objection  against  the  theory  of 
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the  immaterialists,  viz.:  that  their  supposed 
immaterial  principle  is  actually  built  up  as  the 
boidily  organism,  and  by  it.  It  does  not  appear, 
therefore,  how  they  avoid  the  inference,  that 
spirit  may  be  modified  just  as  matter  is ;  or  that 
the  soul  grows  or  changes  just  as  the  brain  does, 
and  thus  ascribing  to  spirit  those  precise  gra- 
dations whidi  belong  only  to  matter  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances  and  without  any  connecting* 
medium,  which  is  perfectly  incredible. 

Again  :  They  hold  that  their  immaterial  prin- 
ciple has  no  existence  in  space  or  place,  no 
locality — is  not  in  the  brain,  yet  it  receives  the 
impressions  of  the  optic,  auditory,  and  other 
nerves,  and  in  return  actuates  those  nerves.  But 
if  it  be  not  in  the  brain,  it  must  have  some 
deputy  there.  Is  that  deputy  material  or  imma- 
terial (there  is  no  middle  substance)?  If  it  be 
immaterial,  it  can  have  no  more  locality  than 
the  spirit  itself.  If  material,  then  the  spirit 
could  just  as  easily  move  the  brain  itself,  as  this 
deputy. 

If  what  has  been  thus  briefly  stated  be  founded 
on  truth,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  immateriality  of  the  human  mind  is  as 
incapable  of  decisive  natural  proof,  as  it  is  pro- 
bably of  confutation :  therefore,  the  physical 
evidence  of  a  future  state  derived  from  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  human  mind. 
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-must  be  inconclusive.*  That  the  hypothesis  of 
the  materialists,  though  not  so  satisfactory  as  that 
of  their  opponents,  does  not  in  the  least  militate 
against  the  evidence  of  that  futurity,  will  be 
shewn  in  the  sequel. 

Having  stated  why  it  appears  that  one  popular 
proof  of  immortality  is  unsatisfactory,  I  will 
briefly  explain  why,  I  omitted  another.  The 
hope  of  a  future  state  has  often  been  deduced 
from  the  acknowledged  benevolence  of  the  Cre- 
ator. I  cannot  think  that  the  principle  is  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  inference  ;  not  that  the  good- 


*  The  doctrine  of  the  immatenalists  which  seems  to  afford  most 
hope  of  a  reconciliation  of  difficulties,  is  that  of  Bishop  Berkeley, 
or  the  recent  modification  of  it  which,  without  denying  matter 
all  mode  of  existence,  holds  matter  and  mind  to  have  a  common 
subfttratum.  Here  the  chief  difficulties  are  removed,  which  dif- 
ficulties ever  arise,  not  from  the  assumption  of  such  an  existence 
as  pure  spirit,  but  from  its  supposed  union  with  matter.  If  there 
be  no  matter,  or  if  there  be  a  substratum  of  matter  essentially 
differing  from  what  we  conceive  by  our  outward  senses,  and  es- 
pecially if  this  be  identified  with  spirit,  then  there  can  be  none  of 
those  contradictions  or  difficulties  which  proceed  from  the  union, 
as  commonly  apprehended.  But  then  this  is  a  doctrine  which  has 
no  other  evidence  than  the  conjecture  of  very  clever  men.  It  is 
▼eiy  acute,  ingenious  and  consistent ;  but  where  is  the  positive 
proof?  There  are  very  many  subtle  and  unanswerable  reasons 
why  it  may  be  true ;  there  is  not  one  that  it  must  be  true. 

There  is  also  some  prospect  of  solving  this  great  enigma 
through  further  anatomical  discoveries.  I  do  not  mean  that 
physical  research  can  detect  spirit,  but  it  may  detect  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  matter  to  cunstitiite  mind. 

K 
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nese  of  the  Deity  can  be  questioned  by  any  who 
reflect  on  the  vast  preponderance  of  enjoyment 
in  the  animal  world,  imparted  by  him,  who  in 
thus  bestowing  almost  infinite  life  and  happiness, 
could  only  be  actuated  by  his  goodness.  It  is 
not  his  goodness,  but  the  conclusion  deduced 
from  it,  which  is  questionable.  The  circumstance 
which  appears  to  make  this  principle,  as  an 
argument,  so  doubtful  is,  that  notwithstanding 
the  vast  preponderance  of  animal  enjoyment  in 
the  mass,  individual  animals  have  a  very  small 
excess  of  enjoyment  over  pain  ;  and  as  they  are 
innocent  creatures,  and  man  a  guilty  creature, 
it  seems  inconsistent  that  he  should  build  a  hope 
of  eternal  felicity  on  that  benevolence  which  has 
imparted  to  these  innocent  beings,  in  some  cases, 
so  small  an  excess  of  happiness  in  the  whole  of 
their  existence.  If  the  superior  fitness  of  man's 
moral  nature  for  felicity  be  urged,  we  reply,  this 
plea  is  fully  admitted  ;  but  this  is  a  conclusion 
not  derived  from  the  benevolence,  but  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Deity.  Considering  the  Divine  be- 
nevolence apart  from  other  principles,  it  afibrds 
little  foundation  for  hope  that  guilty  man,  who 
in  general  enjoys  much  more  in  this  life  than 
he  suffers ;  who  would,  at  all  times  of  calm 
deliberation,  acknowledge  that  he  was  thankful 
for  the  boon  of  this  life  only  :  that  such  a  being 
should,  on  this  principle^  hope  for  endless  felicity 
in  another,  while  a  harmless  and  yet  sufiering 
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animal  has  but  a  small  excess  of  enjoyment  in 
his  whole  short  existence.  That  there  is  no  rati- 
onal prospect  of  the  revival  of  other  animals  in 
another  state,  appears  from  two  circumstances : 
first,  they  have  not  that  consciousness  which  is 
necessary  to  constitute  personal  identity,  and 
which,  therefore,  seems  essential  to  renewal  of 
the  same  existence ;  and,  secondly,  because  their 
almost  infinite  gradation  of  faculties  renders  the 
idea  of  revival,  in  the  lower  classes,  almost  ab- 
surd ;  and  yet  we  can  assign  no  reason  why  any 
grade  that  feels  enjoyment  should  be  excluded, 
or  draw,  in  that  respect,  any  rational  line  of 
distinction  between  them. 

The  writer  would  rejoice  were  it  proved  that 
he  errs  in  this  opinion  ;  but,  seeing  the  subject 
in  this  point  of  view,  he  has  placed  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  of  a  future  life,  in  this  volume,  on 
what  appears  to  him  the  solid  foundation,  viz. : 
the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  Creator  exhibited 
in  the  material  world ;  and  on  the  utter  incon- 
sistency of  man's  nature  with  any  plan  or  system 
terminating  in  this  life. 

This  rejection  of  a  usual  principle  of  evidence 
requires  somewhat  further  explanation.  There 
are  abstract  reasons  to  be  assigned  for  the  jus- 
tice and  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  derived  from 
our  assurance  of  the  absence  of  all  those  mo- 
tives in  him,  which  naturally  cause  injustice  and 
cruelty  in  finite  beings.    But  there  are  no  such 
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proofs  of  the  divine  benevolence,  as  distinguished 
from  goodness.  That  attribute,  as  distinguished 
from  goodness,  can  be  inferred  only  from  the 
actual  dealings  of  the  Almighty  with  his  sen- 
tient creatures ;  not  with  man,  of  course,  for  that 
is  the  ver\'  point  in  question  (and  if  much  enjoy- 
ment be  bestowed  on  man  here,  there  would  be 
the  less  presumption  of  so  much  felicity  here- 
after^, but  with  the  inferior  animals ;  and  they 
afford  us,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  preponderance 
of  enjoyment  in  the  aggregate,  many  examples 
of  a  small  and  inconsiderable  balance  of  happi- 
ness over  severe  sufferings.  Now  this  state  of 
thins^s  may  be  very  consistent  with  infinite  wis- 
dom,  which  may  see  fit  to  limit  the  enjoyment 
in  various  degrees,  and  with  infinite  goodness^ 
which  must  ever  accord  with  infinite  wisdom; 
but  it  is  not  a  foundation  on  wliich  we  can  be 
sure  that  we  are  right  in  ascribing  infinite  bene- 
volence to  the  Deity,  or  on  which  man,  who  as 
a  guilty  creature  has  no  claim  on  his  Maker  for 
future  existence,  can  reasonably  look  to  that 
attribute  for  an  infinite  preponderance  of  enjoy- 
ment. If  it  be  said,  that  some  very  young  and 
innocent  persons  have  suffered  apparently  more 
than  they  have  enjoyed,  from  continual  illness 
and  peculiarly  calamitous  circumstances,  and 
that  from  the  benevolence  of  the  Almighty  it 
may  be  expected  that  there  is  a  future  com- 
pensation for  them ;  we  should  ask,  whether  it 
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is  certain  that  there  are  not  just  such  cases  in 
irrational  existence,  which  unquestionably  ter- 
minates here  ?  And,  moreover,  such  cases  would 
only  imply  a  future  compensation  of  a  very 
limited  nature,  not  the  eternal  existence  of  all 
mankind ;  for  so  far  from  this  preponderance  of 
suffering  being  general  among  mankind,  most 
men  have  enjoyed  incalculably  more  than  they 
have  suffered  :  and  even  when  life  has  been  a 
succession  of  calamities,  yet,  having  more  or  less 
hope  of  a  future  and  better  state,  it  is  probable 
that  the  most  miserable,  upon  the  whole,  would 
prefer  to  have  existed — to  have  been  raised  from 
a  lifeless  clod  to  a  rational  existence,  cheered  by 
this  hope  to  the  last.  How  then  can  beings  so 
guilty,  and  yet  already  so  benefited,  look  for  a 
future  on  the  principle  of  benevolence  ?  If  it  be 
replied,  the  Almighty  has  promised  it, — that  is  a 
plea  which  can  be  derived  only  from  Revelation, 
which  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  present  in- 
quiry. If  it  be  said,  the  Almighty  has  intimated 
it  strongly, — we  may  be  thankful  that  he  has; 
but  not  by  the  manifestation  of  such  a  kind  of 
benevolence  as  affords  us  that  hope,  but  through 
the  nature  of  our  minds,  considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  nature  of  the  state  in  which  he  has 
placed  us.  This  affords  a  solid  argument.  If  the 
Creator  has  manifested  in  all  the  material  world 
perfect  wisdom  and  skill,  as  far  as  we  can  com- 
prehend perfection,  we  may  be  confident  that  he 
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has  made  the  moral  world  equally  complete  with 
the  natural ;  and  if  we  can  clearly  discern  that 
it  cannot  be  a  skilful  and  finished  design,  sup- 
posing it  to  end  here,  we  have  the  strongest 
security  that  analogy  can  possibly  afford  (even 
the  security  of  the  whole  organic  and  inorganic 
world),  that  the  scheme  will  be  completed  in 
another  state  of  existence. 

But  although  we  cannot  derive  any  solid  ar- 
gument for  a  future  state  from  that  degree  of 
benevolence  in  the  Creator  which  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  absolute  goodness,  yet  this  in  no 
wise  invalidates  or  weakens  any  evidence  which 
is  deducible  from  His  infinite  goodness.  It  is 
evident  (if  the  limited  enjoyment  and  great  suf- 
ferings of  individual  animals  were  the  sole  proof) 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  attributes 
of  goodness  and  benevolence,  and  that  the  former 
may  be  perfect,  and  yet  not  involve  the  infini- 
tude of  the  latter :  while  infinite  goodness  im- 
plies all  the  benevolence  which  is  consistent 
with  infinite  wisdom.  ^And  therefore,  although 
the  principle  of  the  following  proof  of  a  future 
state  is  based  upon  the  wisdom  displayed  by  the 
Creator  in  the  physical  world,  this  does  not  pre- 
clude an  appeal  to  His  infinite  goodness  in  such 
parts  of  the  argument  as  involve  the  exercise  of 
that  attribute,  rather  than  His  consummate  skill. 
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Having  stated  that  the  sole  argument  in  this 
inquiry  will  be  moral,  I  will  venture  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  trite  fact,  that  moral  argument 
cannot  in  its  very  nature  admit  of  the  decisive 
demonstration  of  mathematical  and  physical 
truths.  It  is  the  result  of  evidence  which  is  not 
only  abstract,  but  more  or  less  indefinite.  A 
mathematical  position  is  discerned  to  be  entirely 
true  or  utterly  false ;  a  physical  truth  is  wholly 
or  partly  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses, 
and  so  far  is  quite  certain ;  but  a  moral  truth 
respects  ideas  more  or  less  indefinite :  therefore 
although  it  may  be  proved  as  effectually  as  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  admits,  yet  we  cannot 
feel  the  same  strong  conviction  in  the  conclusion. 

We  are  as  certain  when  we  have  proved  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  that  they  are  so,  as  of  our  existence. 
We  are  also  certain  that  there  must  be  an  intel- 
ligent Creator,  because  we  have  sensible  evidence 
that  there  are  independencies  in  the  physical 
world,  which  He  only  could  have  made  to  corres- 
pond, although  this  degree  of  certainty  is  not 
quite  so  great,  for  it  depends  in  part  upon  ab- 
stract argument.  But  for  any  truth  entirely 
moral,  for  instance  that  man  is  in  a  state  of 
moral  discipline,  we  can  only  obtain  a  vast  ba- 
lance of  probabilities :  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  only  of  such  kind  of  evidence.  Although 
we  have  full  proof,  therefore,  if  we  have  all  that 
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the  nature  of  the  subject  admits,  yet  the  con- 
viction cannot  be  so  decisive.  In  the  undoubted 
position  that  human  opinion  is  favourable  to  virtue, 
all  the  terms  are  abstract  and  indefinite,  and  the 
evidence  is  open  to  controversy ;  for  ttie  position 
may  be  controverted  thus :  It  may  be  said,  it  is 
prejudice,  arising  from  self-interest,  that  gives  to 
virtue  this  credit ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  might 
not  be  the  real  opinion  of  mankind  that  virtue 
was  superior  to  vice,  if  this  self-interest  could  be 
entirely  removed.  Again  :  it  may  be  contended 
that  there  is  no  such  virtue  as  is  here  meant,  for 
a  vast  body  of  Christians  do  actually  hold  that 
there  is  no  virtue  but  in  Christian  graces ;  that 
all  the  heathen  or  mere  moral  virtues  are  splendid 
sins.  Again  :  it  may  be  said  that  there  are 
thousands  in  all  ages  who  really  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  many  vices  than  of  the  opposite  virtues, 
really  preferring  pride  to  humility,  what  is  called 
spirit  to  meekness,  retaliation  to  forgiveness. 
Now,  in  proving  that  human  opinion  is  favourable 
to  virtue,  we  have  to  shew  that  the  above  are 
either  errors  or  exceptions,  that  is,  the  proof  is  a 
balance  of  evidence  only.  Yet  after  all  this 
liability  to  be  controverted,  and  the  many  real 
exceptions,  no  one  doubts  the  fact :  so  that  moral 
trutlis,  though  but  a  balance  of  evidence,  may  be 
sufficiently  convincing. 

On  a  balance  of  probabilities  only,  we  often 
believe  and  act  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  with- 
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out  the  least  hesitation  or  doubt;  and  are  as 
little  liable  to  error  where  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  is  vastly  great,  as  in  truths  verified  by 
the  senses.  Preponderance  of  evidence  sounds 
like  an  indefinite  and  insecure  basis  for  a  con- 
clusion ;  but  not  only  may  the  balance  of  proofs 
be  so  great  numerically  on  the  one  side,  as  to 
make  the  contrary  evidence,  as  it  were,  evanes- 
cent ;  but  the  proof  on  the  one  side  may  be  of 
a  nature  essentially  stronger  than  on  the  other ; 
for  if  in  a  moral  argument  all  general  rules  are 
for  iij  but  against  it  are  only  exceptions  to  those 
roles,  this  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  evi- 
dence, which  would  make  an  essential  prepon- 
derance on  a  former  side.  If  in  the  question  whe- 
ther this  life  be  a  state  of  discipline  or  probation, 
the  ai^uments ybr  such  a  state  are  derived  from 
all  the  faculties  of  man  and  all  the  phenomena 
of  society,  and  the  absence  of  any  other  con- 
ceivable cause  for  the  existence  of  such  a  state  as 
the  present;  and  the  evidence  against  such  a 
state,  solely  consists  in  such  physical  exceptions 
as  the  death  of  infants  and  the  phenomena  of 
idiotcy, — then,  although  it  may  be  called  a  balance 
of  probabilities,  yet  it  is  not  merely  a  balance  of 
the  same  arguments,  but  of  proof  different  in 
nature,  and,  therefore,  the  preponderance  may  be 
incalculably  stronger  than  could  be  derived  from 
a  mere  balance  of  arguments  of  the  same  kind. 
Whether  it  be  so  great  a  preponderance  in  this 
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case  as  I  have  intimated,  it  will  be  the  purport  of 
future  pages  to  shew ;  but  it  is  certain  that  moral 
evidence  may  admit  of  such  a  vast  preponderance 
of  proof  as  to  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  reason  to 
physical  demonstration,  although  it  cannot  make 
the  same  strong  impression  on  the  mind. 

The  moral  arguments  usually  advanced  in 
proof  of  a  future  state,  are  principally  founded  on 
the  wisdom  and  on  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity. 
For  the  reasons  assigned,  it  is  my  intention  to  con- 
fine the  proof  to  the  former  of  these  principles — 
the  wisdom  or  skill  of  the  Creator ;  because  one 
proof,  if  really  a  proof,  is  sufficient,  and  is  always 
more  impressive  when  it  stands  alone. 

This  proof  is  founded  upon  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  inconsistency  of  the  moral  world,  if 
the  plan  terminate  here,  and  the  consistency  of 
the  physical  world.  There  is  no  known  instance 
of  incongruity  in  any  plan  or  provision  in  the 
material  system  :  there  are  what  we  call  defects 
and  blemishes,  that  is,  exceptions,  which  will  be 
described  hereafter;  but  there  is  no  failure  of 
adaptation  of  means  to  any  known  end  ;  no  defect 
in  the  system  itself :  on  the  contrary,  all  is,  as  far 
as  we  can  discern,  skilful,  congruous,  and  com- 
^  plete.  But  if  the  moral  plan  end  with  the  death 
of  man,  it  is,  as  a  plan,  inconsistent  and  abortive ; 
and  this  affords  the  strongest  presumption  that 
analogy  can  supply,  that  it  does  not  so  terminate. 
Jt  is  evident  that  in  this  argument  there  are  two 
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points  to  be  proved  :  first,  that  the  physical  world 
15  consummately  skilful  as  a  system ;  secondly, 
that  there  is  no  congruity  or  completeness  to  the 
moral  system  in  this  life. 

For  the  proof  of  the  skill  and  consistency  of  the 
physical  world,  I  shall  chiefly  appeal  to  the 
reader  s  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  in  the 
different  departments  of  nature,  organic  and  in- 
oiganic,  now  so  universally  known  by  the  noble 
publications  that  have  recently  obtained  so  vast 
a  circulation.  But  I  shall  also  briefly  answer 
most  of  the  apparent  objections  to  the  material 
world,  as  a  system ;  a  system  not  merely  nega- 
tively good,  but,  with  a  few  anomalies  or  apparent 
exceptions,  of  consummate  perfection. 

The  second  point  to  be  established  is,  that  there 
is  no  consistency  in  the  moral  scheme  if  it  termi- 
nate here. 

By  the  moral  world,  I  mean  that  part  of  human 
nature  by  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the 
irrational  animals,  not  merely  as  an  accountable 
being,  but  as  having  faculties,  passions,  affections, 
tastes,  and  other  characteristics  peculiar  to  hu- 
manity :  all  these  I  include  under  the  term  the 
moral  world. 

Now  these  faculties  differ  from  the  mere  animal 
mind,  not  in  degree,  but  essentially.  There  is  a 
vast  hiatus  in  nature  between  the  low  faculty  of 
reason,  as  exhibited  in  beasts,  and  the  voluntary 
association  of  ideas,  the  moral  rcsiK)nsibility,  and 
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the  affections,   hopes,   and    fears  of  mankind. 
These  are  not  merely  higher  grades  of  the  same 
faculties  possessed  by  the  former;  they  are  not, 
like  the  appetites  and  passions  common  to  both, 
merely  modified  by  the  superior  nature  of  man, 
but  they  are  entirely  distinct  faculties,  markings 
different  order  of  beings.    Therefore,  although 
there  is  a  gradation  from  the  one  class  to  the 
other  in  their  animal  nature,  in  the  bodily  frame, 
and    even    in  part  of  the  mental  constitution, 
yet  this  gradation  is  limited  entirely  to  a  certain 
point  in  the  mental  phenomena :  beyond  that  the 
similitude  abruptly  and  entirely  ceases ;  a  new 
nature  begins.  Notwithstanding  these  connexions, 
then^  man  is  not  necessarily  more  allied  to  the 
beasts  than  he  is  to  what  we  conceive  an  angel  to 
be ;  not  so  nearly  allied,  because  moral  responsibi- 
lity and  moral  feelings,  and  especially  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  a  future,  which  hopes  and  fears  we  un- 
questionably have,  whether  they  lead  to  realities 
or  not,  remove  us  further  from  mere  appetites 
and  their  allied  passions,  than  a  separate  habita- 
tion only  divides  us  from  superior  beings.     If  we 
be  creatures  under  a  state  of  moral   discipline 
(which  we  must   neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but) 
which  is  admitted  to  be  strongly  probable,  our 
existence    on    a   globe   surrounded  with    these 
perishing  creatures,  and  our  animal  and  mental 
connexion  with   them,  are  perfectly  accounted 
for,  without  involving  any  similarity  of  moral 
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nature,  or  of  final  destination,  because  their 
evident  relations  to  us,  their  subserviency  to  our 
convenience,  require  such  points  of  temporary 
similarity.  But  whether  these  conjectures  are 
true  or  not,  there  is  a  vast  chasm  in  nature  between 
man  and  all  other  animals.  The  question  now 
before  us  is,  what  that  essential  difference  indi- 
cates, or,  in  other  words,  what  was  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  Creator  in  placing  beings  endowed 
with  such  a  moral  nature,  in  the  present  state  ? 
What  is  his  design  in  giving  us  faculties  so  distinct 
from  those  possessed  by  the  beasts  which  perish  ? 
Now  we  assert,  that  He,  whose  physical  plans  are 
all  so  consummately  skilful,  has  given  to  mankind 
fiMTuUies  of  various  kinds,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  any  plan  terminating  with  his  natural  life ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  moral  scheme,  so 
limited,  must  contradict  the  analogy  afforded  by 
all  the  other  works  of  the  same  Great  Artist, 
which  we  can  comprehend. 

Therefore  the  incongruity  and  abortive  nature 
of  this  moral  scheme,  if  it  end  here,  is  the  point 
to  be  demonstrated ;  and  the  exquisite  skill  of 
the  physical  world  is  the  principle  upon  which 
the  demonstration  rests. 

Some  instances  of  this  exquisite  skill  have 
been  described  in  Part  First ;  and  it  is  requested 
they  may  be  considered  as  common  to  this 
inquiry  also.  But,  happily,  so  great  has  been 
the  spread   of  such  knowledge  of  late  years. 
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especially  through  the  celebrated  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  that  every  reader  must  have  in  his 
mind  a  rich  store  of  examples  of  this  class,  or  a 
deep  impression  at  least  of  the  consummate 
wisdom  exhibited  in  the  structure  and  adapta- 
tions of  the  organic  and  inorganic  departments. 
We  have,  then,  a  general  principle  to  argue  from, 
solid  and  safe.  We  have  a  standard  of  com* 
parison  whereby  to  ascertain  the  right  interpre- 
tation of  the  moral  system,  which  cannot  deceive 
us.  According  to  that  principle  any  explanation 
of  it  that  represents  it  as  an  incongruous  scheme, 
must  be  erroneous.  But  there  are,  I  have  said, 
apparent  exceptions  to  the  skill  of  the  physical 
scheme,  which  we  shall  first  examine :  I  say 
apparent,  for  nothing  is  more  equivocal  than  the 
appearances  which  we  have  termed  exceptions. 
The  increase  of  science  has  very  recently  made 
it  evident  that  a  whole  host  of  phenomena,  for- 
merly considered  as  blemishes  in  the  fair  crea- 
tion, are  amongst  its  most  salutary  and  skilful 
provisions.  But  before  I  point  out  the  fallacy 
of  some  of  these  supposed  exceptions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  we  have  not  to  premise  the 
injinitude  either  of  the  Creator's  skill  or  of  his 
power  in  the  question  of  a  future  state :  not  his 
infinite  skill,  because  far  more  divine  skill  is 
manifested  and  visible  to  our  senses,  and  clearly 
apprehended  by  our  understandings,  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  devise  a  consistent  plan  or  system  for 
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8iich  creatures  as  mankind ;  and  far  more  power 
than  is  necessary  to  complete  it.* 

There  is  apparently  a  moral  system  begun  in 
this  world,  a  system  of  moral  discipline.  Now 
supposing  this  to  be  the  purport  of  our  existence 
here,  there  is  no  more  skill  required  to  carry  it 
on,  or  terminate  it  by  some  award  or  other,  some 
issue  in  another  state,  than  is  manifested  in  the 
nice  adaptation  of  our  various  faculties  to  sen- 
sible objects,  or  than  is  manifest  in  other  well 
known  parts  of  mental  phenomena ;  and  as  to 
the  power  of  completing  such  a  scheme,  there 
can  be  no  more  required  than  is  manifested  in 
our  creation.  He  that  can  create,  can  certainly 
renew.  Even  if  we  be  beings  altogether  material, 
we  have  only  to  conceive  the  same  organism  re- 
stored anywhere  in  space,  and  it  would  produce 
personal  identity  and  consciousness,  without  the 
transfer  of  one  material  particle ;  for  the  same 
material  construction  would  produce  the  same 
mental  being.  But  if  to  personal  identity  some 
identity  of  substance  be  judged  necessary,  it  is 
conceivable  that  a  minute  imperishable  germ  may 
just  as  easily  become  the  embryo  of  a  more 
spiritualized  body,  as  a  mere  particle  (we  know 
not  how  minute)  is  of  the  natural  body. 


•  These  considerations  preclude  the  necessity  of  proving  the 
attributes  of  the  Creator,  as  was  intimated  in  the  preface,  which 
greatly  simplifies  the  proof  we  are  establishing. 
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It  is  not  a  subject,  therefore,  which  involves 
any  impossibilities,  or  an  approach  to  impossi- 
bility. If,  then,  there  be  no  question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  consummation  we  hope  for, 
we  have  only  to  ascertain  that  the  Creator  has 
the  will  to  give  us  a  future  existence,  and  the 
question  is  solved.  And  how  are  we,  on  natural 
principles,  to  ascertain  this  ?  By  analogy: — "Ana- 
logy, man's  surest  guide  below/'  By  observing 
the  exquisite  completion  of  His  physical  con- 
trivances; by  observing  that,  when  there  are 
apparent  blemishes,  there  are  physical  or  moral 
causes  to  be  assigned  for  such  apparent  excep- 
tions ;  and  then  very  naturally  inferring  that  He 
who  has  produced  no  work,  however  complex 
and  difficult,  in  which  (these  exceptions  rightly 
considered)  we  can  detect  error  or  imperfection, 
has  unquestionably  made  the  moral  a  system 
equally  congruous ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be  incon- 
gruous and  defective  in  this  state,  it  wUl  be 
completed  hereafter. 

I  shall  first  endeavour  to  shew  the  fallacy  of 
some  of  the  apparent  objections  to  the  perfection 
of  the  physical  world,  as  the  most  practicable 
plan  of  evincing  the  consummate  skill  indicated 
in  its  construction. 
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Section  II. — The  Comummate  Skill  of  ilie 

Material  System. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
of  these  supposed  physical  exceptions  or  defects, 
we  have  only  to  examine  those  that  are  purely 
physical.  The  moral  imperfections,  if  there  be 
any,  appertain  not  to  the  criterion,  but  the  con- 
clusion to  be  proved.  This  is  a  very  material 
distinction,  and  excludes  all  those  evils  (for  we 
question  not  the  existence  of  evils)  which  may 
be  alleged  to  impugn  the  justice  or  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Creator,  as  venomous  creatures,  the 
system  of  prey,  &c.  Whether  true  or  false  accu- 
sations, they  come  not  under  the  present  subject. 

The  proper  objects  of  this  inquiry  are,  apparent 
blemishes  in  the  organic  and  inorganic,  that  is, 
the  physical  contrivances  only.  Evils  involving 
a  moral  question  require  a  moral  solution. 

Secondly :  We  must  also  except  from  these 
physical  defects  all  human  diseases  and  prema- 
ture deaths :  these  things  are  evidently  connected 
with  the  moral  plan,  and  we  need  not  premise  the 
nature  of  that  plan,  to  be  convinced  that  they 
have  such  a  connection.  Let  the  reader  reflect 
upon  the  immense  difference  there  would  be  in 
the  moral  world,  whatever  be  its  nature  or  design, 
whether  it  end  here    or  not,    if  there  were  no 
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diseases  and  no  premature  death,  and  he  will  con- 
clude necessarily,  that  these  apparent  defects  in 
the  physical  structure  of  man  were  intended  to 
answer  some  moral  end,  especially  as  the  diseases 
and  premature  natural  deaths  of  animals,  except 
when  injured  by  domestication,  are  so  very  rare. 

And  this  exemption  in  other  animals  also  ac- 
counts for  a  vast  mass  of  human  evils  on  another 
principle.  They  are,  in.  a  great  plurality  of 
instances,  the  effects  of  intemperance  or  impru- 
dences, or  of  some  artificial  or  unhealthy  habits 
of  the  individual  or  his  progenitors,  and  as,  such, 
must  not  be  brought  as  instances  of  the  defects 
of  man's  physical  structure,  in  its  purely  natural 
or  healthy  state.  On  both  principles,  then,  we 
exclude  this  class  of  defects  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  the  physical  system. 

Thirdly :  Some  of  the  alleged  defects  are  the 
violences,  irregularities,  and  uninhabitable  regions 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  volcanoes,  floods, 
earthquakes,  tornadoes,  deserts  of  sand,  rock  or 
ice,  swamps,  mosquitoes,  miasmata,  and  other 
causes  of  destroying  life  or  limiting  habitation. 
Now  there  are  two  very  material  considerations 
in  estimating  the  real  character  of  these  evils. 
One  is  admirably  stated  by  Paley  :  "  If  (he  ob- 
serves) there  be  room  enough  on  the  fertile  and 
habitable  part  of  the  globe  to  accommodate  all 
its  inhabitants  for  indefinite  ages,  these  sterile  or 
unhealthy  regions  are  to   be  considered   as   so 
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mnch  space  added  to  our  globe,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  smaller ;''  but  who,  as  he 
observes,  ever  thinks  of  calling  it  a  defect  that 
the  globe  is  too  large  ?  Should  it  be  suggested 
that,  the  rate  of  population  continuing,  there 
would  be  a  time  when  the  liabitable  regions  are 
too  small,  the  objector  does  not  consider  that  the 
foundations  of  vast  increase  of  land  are  accu- 
mulating by  means  ef  the  coral  insect ;  and  that, 
ere  the  world  be  overcharged  with  inhabitants, 
there  may  be  another  great  change  essentially 
different  from  those  which  have  hitherto  occurred. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  solution  of  these  evils. 

It  is  well  known,  that  some  of  these  miscalled 
evils,  as  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  and  rugged 
mountains,  have  been,  or  are,  amongst  the  most 
effectual  causes  of  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy. 
Volcanic  power  and  earthquake  were  the  agents 
in  upheaving  the  strata  of  the  earth,  and  render- 
ing the  riches  in  its  bowels,  as  coal,  iron,  and 
other  minerals,  accessible  to  man  ;  and,  also, 
of  elevating  those  sterile  mountains  of  which  he 
sometimes  complains,  but  which  are  the  cause 
of  all  fertility.  Without  mountains  to  attract  and 
arrest  the  clouds,  and  form  the  heads  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  the  rain  would  fall  chiefly  into  the 
sea;  and  the  earth,  instead  of  a  fruitful  field, 
would  be  a  desolate  wilderness.  Add  to  the 
preceding,  the  following  still  more  material  con- 
sideration. 
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The  character  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and 
its  alleged  defects,  cannot  be  properly  estimated 
witliout  considering  the  character  of  the  creatures 
for  which  it  was  provided  as  an  habitation.  Now, 
without  taking  for  granted  that  explanation 
which  would  at  once  solve  all  these  difficulties, 
(viz.,  that  this  is  a  state  of  moral  discipline) 
merely  judging  by  what  man  actually  w,  we 
may  perceive  an  admirable  adaptation  of  the 
earth  to  his  nature  and  wants.  His  sanity  of 
body  and  mind  require  strong  inducements  to 
continual  exertion,  and  many  of  these  evils  are 
amongst  the  principal  stimulating  causes  to  in- 
dustry :  he  drains  swamps,  manures  sterile  soil, 
repairs  the  violences  of  wind  and  flood,  and  mi- 
grates when  he  cannot  repair.  He  is  so  constituted 
as  to  die  naturally  at  all  ages,  from  a  day  to  a 
hundred  years:  the  deaths,  then,  proceeding  from 
the  violences  of  the  globe,  are  in  perfect  accord 
with  his  natural  constitution.  If  we  call  them 
physical  defects,  we  must  arraign  the  precarious 
nature  of  life  on  the  same  principle,  which  is  a 
moral  question.  The  truth  is,  that  very  paradise 
we  dwell  upon  with  delight,  as  our  first  parents' 
abode,  would  be  a  curse  to  man  as  he  is.  We 
cannot  have  a  more  formidable  idea  of  a  moral 
pandemonium  than  this  earth  would  have  been 
to  man  as  he  isj  if  it  had  been  a  natural  elysium, 
supplying  all  our  wants  by  spontaneous  fertility, 
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delicious  temperature,  freedom  from  all  dangers 
aud  annoyances,  and  thus  depriving  him  of  all 
those  most  salutary  motives  to  occupation  of  body 
and  mind,  which  counteract  the  host  of  moral 
evils  which  indolence  and  luxury  inevitably 
produce.  And  this  consideration  may  lead  us 
to  modify  the  trite  sentiment,  that  this  globe 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  cursed  and  a  ruined  world. 
If  it  be  nicely  adapted  to  the  nature  and  proba- 
tion of  the  creatures  who  are  placed  on  it,  these 
evils  are  as  truly  and  as  much  an  adaptation  of 
Divine  wisdom,  as  an  infliction  of  Divine  wrath. 
The  great  mass  of  these  miscalled  evils  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  moral  wants  of  man. 
The  possession  of  every  want,  without  the  least 
labour  to  obtain  it,  and  the  enjoyment  of  every 
pleasure,  without  the  alloy  of  pain  and  danger, 
might  be  a  blissful  state  to  a  pure  and  perfect 
creature ;  but  to  such  a  being  as  man  now  is,  it 
18  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  one  more  hope- 
less. It  would  be  a  state  of  sin  and  misery, 
without  the  means  of  amendment,  or  the  prospect 
of  futurity.  What  an  inconsiderate  sentiment  is 
the  distrust  of  a  wise  Creator,  because  of  the 
miseries  of  life !  If  the  present  difficulties,  and 
sufferings,  and  fears,  are  so  often  braved  by 
mankind,  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  a 
greater  exemption  ?  If  it  be  a  familiar  and  indis- 
putable truth,  that  the  natural  means  of  moral 
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improveDient*  is  sufferiDg,  or  the  apprehension 
of  suffering;  and  that  even  these  remedies  are 
often  ineffectual,  what  hope  of  amendment  could 
exist,  were  those  removed?  And»  again,  if  the 
means  of  health  and  cheerfulness  be  activity  of 
body  and  mind,  how  can  these  blessings  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  dangers  and  difficulties  miscalled 
evils,  which  alone  can  stimulate  man  to  the  con- 
stant exertion  of  all  his  faculties  ? 

Fourthly  :  Another  class  of  supposed  blem- 
ishes in  the  physical  world  are  pure  assumptions 
of  ignorance  or  vanity.  It  has  been  asserted  by 
a  certain  eminent  sceptic,  that  he  could  have 
contrived  that  the  moon,  instead  of  giving  that 
small  and  interrupted  portion  of  light  which 
occurs  in  the  course  of  a  year,  should  have 
appeared  always  at  the  full ;  and  thus  have 
unequivocally  indicated  that  she  was  intended 
for  our  convenience  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
his  scheme  would  have  effected  this  end. 

But  the  objection  implies  two  positions,  neither 
of  which  he  had  a  right  to  assume.  First,  that 
it  was  proper  and  beneficial  that  there  should  be 
no  dark  nights.  Now,  if  that  darkness  may  have 
been  the  means  of  as  much  good  as  evil ;  if,  in 
our  cities  and  towns,  the  industry  and  ingenuity 


'^  I  here  speak  of  moral  improvement  as  a  beneficial  end  iu 
itself,  and  for  this  life.  1  am  not  taking  any  ulterior  end  for 
gran  led. 
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of  man  have  been  called  forth  to  make  an  arti- 
ficial day,  and  if,  in  the   country,   our  weary 
labourers  sleep  regardless  of  the  moon  ;    if  tra- 
vellers carry  lights  with  them,  and  voyagers  their 
compasses  ;  if  we  actually  have  the  moon's  light 
during  far  the  greater  part  of  her  circuit, — where 
is  the  just  plea  for  such  an  objection  ?   Before 
what  is  called  the  inconvenience  of  partial  dark- 
ness is  arraigned,  the  objector  should  be  sure  it 
was  not  intended.     But,  then,  says  the  objector, 
we  should  have  had  irresistible  evidence   that 
the  moon  was  created  on  purpose  to  enlighten 
the  earth  ;  implying,  of  course,  that  her  attend- 
ance may  now  be  ascribed  to  accidental  circum- 
stances.   Accidental  I   That  she  is  not  so  near 
or  so  large  as  to  deluge  the  hemisphere  with  her 
attraction  every  tide ;  or  that  she  is  not  so  small 
as  to  produce  no  tide  at  all,  and  so  leave  the  sea 
subject  to  corruption,  and  commerce  without  its 
most  salutary  provision.     Accident!   That  she 
exhibits  that  deep  glowing   effulgency  which, 
when  rising  over  the  flickering  waters  in  a  calm 
night,  is  so  impressive  that  some  sensitive  minds 
cannot  see  it  without  tears ;  and  that  this  is  so 
modified  as  to  preserve  most  of  the  benefit,  and 
yet  afford  that  which  is  ever  pleasing  to  man, 
viz.  a  beautiful  and  modified  variety. 

But  another  class  of  objections  may  be  as 
briefly  dismissed  :  these  are  apparent  natural 
blemishes  in  organized  creatures,  or  unaccount- 
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able  superfluities ;  as  the  double  bill  of  the  bu- 
ceros,  the  iinmeDse  size  of  that  of  the  toucan ; 
the  rudimentary  parts  spoken  of  in  the  fonner 
division  of  this  work,  as  the  embryos  of  feet  in 
serpents,  teeth  of  parrots,  whales,  &c.  To  a 
hundred  such  instances,  if  they  could  be  pro- 
duced, a  general  answer  is  amply  sufficient  to 
remove  them,  as  objections  to  the  power  and  skill 
of  the  physical  system. 

The  utmost  that  is  alleged  is,  that  these  things 
are  useless,  or  rather  that  we  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered their  use :  it  is  not  asserted  that  they 
are  injurious.  Now,  let  the  objector  go  to  the 
British  Museum,  or  any  other  depository  of 
organic  forms,  and,  premising  he  has  the  requi- 
site information,  let  him  reflect  on  the  quantum 
of  exquisite  contrivances,  the  consummate  skill 
lavished  on  the  host  of  life  for  necessity,  enjoy- 
ment, and  beauty ;  let  him  understand  and  duly 
consider  the  surprising  ingenuity  of  the  structure 
in  one  single  individual,  even  among  the  lowest 
genera ;  and  then  ask  himself  if  a  few  such  obvi- 
ous blemishes  (if  blemishes)  as  a  child  carving  a 
stick  would  avoid,  could  have  occurred  in  such  a 
system,  for  want  of  skill  or  power  in  the  Creator? 
His  reflection  will  naturally  be,  that  either  some 
use  is  intended,  which,  like  the  curved  tusks  of 
the  babaroussa,*  will  be  discovered  when  the  ani- 

*  The  curved  tusks  defend  this  animars  face  from  the  thick 
underwood  in  which  he  resides. 
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mal  is  better  known ;  or  the  Creator  has  given 
the  apparent  superfluity,  because  He  is  not  cir- 
cumscribed by  our  notions  of  propriety.  But 
whatever  be  the  supposition,  it  will  be  palpably 
evident  that  He  cannot  have  contrived  the  most 
complex  and  wonderful  mechanisms,  and  over- 
looked or  erred  in  the  most  obvious.  None  of 
these  objections,  then,  afford  any  legitimate  evi- 
dence that  the  great  plan  is  not  one  of  superlative 
wisdom. 

Having  made  these  deductions  from  what  may 
be  erroneously  deemed  defects  in  the  physical 
system y  it  follows  that  we  state  what  are  those 
phenomena  which,  if  defects  at  all,  are  legiti- 
mate defects  of  that  system.  These  are  malfor- 
mations or  monsters,  abortive  births,  &c. 

Here  then,  if  any,  are  our  only  legitimate 
exceptions  to  the  perfection  of  one  vast  harmo- 
nious system,  including  in  its  millions  of  rami- 
fications system  within  system,  from  the  most 
distant  star  to  the  minutest  particle  of  matter ; 
containing  miracle  upon  miracle;  calculations 
so  intricate  and  deep,  that  a  Newton  cannot 
even  conceive  them ;  adaptations  so  exquisite, 
so  unthought  of,  that  the  discovery  calls  forth 
exclamations  of  wonder  and  praise ;  works 
which  strike  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  heart  of  man 
with  profound  admiration,  and  have  convinced 
mankind  that  the  Creator  of  them  is  omnipotent 
and  omniscient. 
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But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  insignifi- 
cancy  of  these  exceptions,  as  the  skilfulness  of 
the  physical  system  is  our  criterion  in  judging  of 
the  nature  of  tlie  moral  world,  they  must  not  be 
disregarded  as  if  they  were  not  worth  consideia* 
tion  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
their  nature  and  inference  on  the  great  question 
before  us.  And  in  such  an  inquiry  it  is  material 
that  we  adopt  a  proper  method  of  investigation. 
It  appears  to  the  writer,  that  the  proper  rule  in 
estimating  these  alleged  defects  in  the  physical 
world,  is  to  separate  the  plan,  system,  or  design 
of  any  kind,  from  the  casual  varieties  and  irre- 
gularities to  which  it  is  subject.  Take  the  design 
first  in  its  integrity,  its  general  condition.  Is  it 
consistent  and  skilful  ?  If  so  in  fact,  the  point 
is  almost  decided  :  these  are  then,  as  we  have 
stated,  exceptions  from  the  plan,  not  errors  in  the 
plan.  But  when  we  are  estimating  the  ingenuity 
of  some  human  mechanism,  or  the  skill  of  the 
artist,  we  of  course  judge  of  it  not  when  accident 
has  altered  and  marred  the  original  design,  but 
when  it  is  entire.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  liabi- 
lity to  such  variations  and  irregularities  is  the 
defect  ?  We  reply,  they  all  spring  from  one  cause, 
viz.  the  clashing  of  general  laws.  Is  it  contended 
that  it  is  a  defect  in  the  Creator's  power  and  skill, 
that  this  interference  was  not  avoided?  Let  the 
reader  remember,  that  a  most  abstruse,  philoso- 
phical, and  possibly  a  moral  quesliauy  is  involved 
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iu  the  answer;  and  till  it  is  solved,  we  must  not 
decide  that  this  use  of  general  laws,  or  their 
mutual,  though  rare  opposition,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  want  of  power  or  skill  in  the  Creator. 
This  remark  includes  the  cases  of  monsters, 
idiots,  and  all  organic  deformities.  Therefore 
we  are  not  authorised  to  say  that  these  evils  are 
positiyely  defects ;  that  is,  if  there  be  any  reason 
asMgned  for  the  use  of  general  laws,  and  they  are 
necessary  consequences  of  such  use,  then  they 
are  not  defects. 

But  of  what  can  it  be  alleged  that  they  are 
defects?  Defects  of  system^  defects  of  law^  or 
rule?  Are  they  failures  of  skill  in  planning,  or  of 
power  in  executing,  by  the  best  means,  any  given 
end  ?  Certainly  not.  They  are  not  defects  in  law 
or  system,  but  merely  defects  produced  by  the 
clashing  of  laws,  each  the  most  wise  and  skilful. 
But  the  blemish  of  an  exception  is  a  very  different 
kind  of  defect  from  that  of  a  failure  in  a  plan  or 
system  itself. 

Take  any  plan  exhibited  in  the  physical  world, 
for  instance,  the  nutritive  and  reproductive  system 
in  the  animal  frame ;  and  as  a  means  to  an  end 
no  one  has  ever  questioned  but  they  are  exqui- 
sitely adapted,  and  exhibit  what  we  may  call 
perfection  of  plan.  The  occasional  exceptions 
in  these  processes,  from  the  clashing  with  one 
another,  or  with  other  processes  (each  in  itself 
equally  skilful),  bears  a  very  different  inference, 
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therefore,  from  a  defect  in  the  plan  or  execution 
in  the  system  itself.  If  such  were  defects,  stiU 
they  would  afford  no  argument  against  the  per* 
fection  of  the  Creator's  power  and  skill  in  ordain- 
ing most  wise  and  perfect  plans.  And  as  the 
very  subject  of  the  present  inquiry  is  a  plan^  vis. 
the  moral  system,  we  have  the  analogy  of  off 
His  plans  in  favour  of  the  excellence  and  conse- 
quent completion  of  that  system.  Were  the  mo- 
ral system  but  as  skilful  and  perfect  as  any  sin- 
gle processs  in  the  human  frame,  we  should  have 
ample  security  for  a  most  wise  and  consistent 
scheme ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  cannot  be  consist- 
ently terminated  here,  we  very  rationally  infer 
that  it  will  be  completed  hereafter.  But,  lastly^ 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  (although  we  must 
not  assume  it  as  certain),  that  these  blemishes 
(especially  in  the  human  subject)  have  a  moral 
cause  and  a  moral  inference. 

Such  are  the  principal  of  the  supposed  excep- 
tions to  the  skill  of  the  physical  system  :  few,  if 
all  were  admitted ;  most  of  that  few  quite  delusive, 
nay,  positive  evidences  of  congruity  ;  the  rest,  at 
furthest,  equivocal.  From  these  few  and  equi- 
vocal instances  of  a  supposed  want  of  skill  in  the 
material  world,  I  would  gladly  be  able  to  produce 
a  brief  view  of  the  vast  physical  scheme  itself, 
and  a  solution  of  the  most  striking  adaptations 
of  its  most  complex  and  subtile  machinery.  No 
one  can  contemplate  the  general  scheme  without 
H  conviction,  that  whatever  might  be  the  cause 
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of  the  few  irregularities,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  be  want  of  skill  or  power.      Every  minute 
^  part  is  exhibited  in  its  integrity  and  perfection 
a  thousand  million  times  for  once  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  irregularity  ;  and  the  whole  is  one  harmo- 
nious consistent  system,  especially  adapted  to  the 
moral  creatures  that  are  connected  with  it.     But 
for  such  descriptions,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  various  works  I  have  before  mentioned, 
and  especially  to  the  posthumous  work  of  Dr. 
Macculloch  on  the  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  and 
Dr.  South  wood  Smith's  Philosophy  of  Health. 
And  when  his  faculties  have  been  confounded 
by  instances   of  calculations    that  no    human 
mind  can  pursue,  and  instances  of  contrivance 
that  have  apparently  overcome  physical  impossi- 
bilities,  and  of  power  that  extends  from  the 
smallest  molecule  of  blood  in  an  invisible  monas 
to  the  orbit  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  has  con- 
nected them   both   in  one  system;  when  he   has 
dwelt  on  these  wonders,  he  will  not  question  the 
power  or  skill  of  the  Creator,  because  an  earth- 
quake overturns  a  city,  or  a  field  of  corn   is 
blighted,  or  a  kitten  is  born  with  five  legs. 

I  think  it  right,  however,  to  detail  one  or  two 
examples  of  the  works  of  the  Almighty,  just  to 
remind  the  reader  of  that  skill  which  is  clearly 
manifest  wherever  we  can  understand  the  end 
throughout  all  His  operations.  And  I  shall  cite 
the  instance  of  the  very  simple  substance,  watery  a 
compound  of  two  simple  gases,  borrowing  largely 
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from  Dr.  MaccuUoch's  most  striking  description 
of  its  nature  and  uses. 

''  Its  singular  oppositions  of  character  (he  says) 
are  peculiarly  striking.  Yielding  to  every  im^ 
pulse,  unresisting  even  to  light,  it  becomes  the 
irresistible  force  before  which  the  ocean  promon- 
tory crumbles  to  dust,  and  the  rocky  mountain  is 
levelled  with  the  plain  below.  Of  an  apparent 
absolute  neutrality,  without  taste,  without  smell,  a 
powerless  nothingness,  that  deceptive  innocence 
is  the  solvent  of  all  things ;  reducing  the  thousand 
solids  of  the  earth  to  its  own  fonn.  Again  :  ex- 
isting at  one  moment,  at  the  next  it  is  gone,  as  it 
were  annihilated.  To  him  who  knows  not  its 
nature  it  has  ceased  to  be.  It  is  a  lake,  and  in 
a  short  time  it  is  nothing ;  again,  it  is  that  lake, 
and  it  is  a  solid  rock.  It  is  a  rock  crystal  at  one 
period,  and  then  it  is  invisible ;  while  the  agent 
of  its  invisibility  (heat)  transports  it  beyond  the 
earth,  that  rock  is  air.  Thus  sailing  the  heavens, 
it  descends  again  to  renew  the  same  ceaseless 
round,  for  ever  roaming  about  the  earth  and  the 
vacant  regions  of  space,  wandering  between  the 
earth  below  in  the  performance  of  its  endless 
duties ;  though  appearing  at  rest,  resting  nowhere. 
This,  and  more,  is  water,  powerful  in  its  weakness, 
and  powerful  in  its  strength,  a  union  of  feebleness 
and  force,  of  incessant  activity  and  apparent 
tranquillity,  of  nullity  and  ubiquity,  of  insigni- 
ficance and  power,  a  miracle  of  creation." 
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Had  it  been  the  simple  substance  which  it  was 
once  thought,  all  its  mechanical  uses  would  have 
still  remained;  but  the  living  world  would  not 
have  existed  to  profit  by  them,  so  eternally  true 
18  it  that  the  more  we  study  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  the  more  we  learn  of  wisdom  and  skill. 
The  highway  of  navigation,  the  atmosphere  of 
fi&hes,  a  moving  force  for  the  use  of  man,  the 
distributor  of  soil,  and  the  agent  in  creating  new 
lands ;  it  might  also  have  been  the  source  of  the 
clouds  and  rain,  the  universal  purifier,  and  much 
more,  under  those  properties  which  it  was  once 
thought  alone  to  possess.  But  it  would  not  have 
been  the  food  of  plants  and  thence  of  animals 
also.  It  would  not  have  been  the  great  provision 
for  renovating  the  atmosphere,  and  it  would  not 
have  formed  part  of  that  soil  which  its  mechanical 
force  distributes ;  as  without  the  properties  which 
it  really  possesses  as  a  compound,  to  those  ends 
it  would  have  been  useless,  and  chemistry  would 
have  been  without  its  right  hand.  All  these 
ends,  and  more,  did  the  Creator  of  water  intend  to 
be  derived  from  it,  and  He  has  created  it  accord- 
ingly, a  compound  and  decomposible.  ^  And  be 
its  composition  truly  known  or  not,  be  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  simple  elements,  or  otherwise,  it 
is  indifferent  for  the  present  purposes.  Though 
onr  philosophy  should  be  imperfect,  the  conclu- 
sions of  natural  theology  will  remain  true. 

But  let  us  examine  more  minutely  the  pheno- 
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mena  of  rain  thus  admirably  described  by  the 
same  writer.  ''  As  water  can  dissolve  air,  and 
hold  it  in  solution,  so,  when  the  proportions  are 
reversed,  water  is  dissolved  in  air,  and  becomes  a 
constituent  part  of  the  atmosphere.  This  forms 
the  basis  of  clouds  and  rain.  The  water  is  united 
(by  heat)  to  the  air,  and  they  form  a  chemical 
compound,  possessing  the  mechanical  properties 
of  the  pure  atmosphere.  It  has  disappeared. 
It  has  been  placed  in  a  new  position,  where  it  is 
still  ready  for  its  ordinary  uses,  and  is  also  ready 
to  be  transported  wherever  it  is  wanted.  Being 
thus  assimilated  to  air,  by  evaporation,  it  is  made 
visible  in  the  form  of  cloud,  or  mist,  by  conden- 
sation. It  is  then  transported  ;  it  returns  to  the 
earth,  unchanged,  to  where  it  was  deficient,  from 
the  place  where  it  was  superfluous.  And  thus 
does  it  reach  even  the  mountain  summit  which  it 
could  have  attained  in  no  other  manner." 

"  It  was  great  problem   to  render  a  substance 
lighter   than   that  which   was   a   thousand   times 
lighter  than  itselj]  yet  without  affecting  any  of  its 
properties.     Who  is  there,  knowing  the  power  of 
gravity,  and  not  knowing  this,  that  would  have 
believed  it  possible  ?    The  stores  of  water  were  to 
be  transported  in  masses  to  the  places  where  they 
were  required.     The  Creator  collects  it  in  masseSi 
and  He  causes  these  to  float  in  the  atmosphere, 
so  much  lighter  than  water^  that  His  winds  may 
lead  them  wheresoever  thev  are  wanted.     Does 
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any  one  consider  the  enormous  weights  which  are 
supported  in  this  marvellous  manner ;  the  seas  of 
water  which  are  thus  suspended,  and  carried 
along  like  a  feather  before  the  breeze?  The 
torrents  which  fall  from  them  will  tell  him  what 
these  weights  are.  It  is  a  whole  lake  which 
descends  from  the  heavens  in  an  instant,  a  lake 
which  an  hour  before  was,  a  hundred  miles  away, 
lighter  than  the  thistle's  down.  '  He  bindeth  up 
the  waters  in  his  thick  clouds,  and  the  cloud  is 
not  rent  under  them.' 

*'  The  cloud  was  formed  from  dissolved  water. 
Why  does  it  not  immediately  combine  again? 
Why  not  always,  as  it  does  sometimes  ?  It  is  the 
fieeblest  of  substances  and  of  structures,  yet  it  is 
not  injured  by  the  most  violent  winds.  The  gale 
which  tears  in  an  instant  the  stout  canvass,  the 
hurricane  which  whirls  a  forest  into  the  air,  carry 
before  them  the  tender  cloud  unhurt ;  and  though 
they  may  change  the  form,  they  do  not  destroy 
what  they  might  have  torn  in  pieces  and  dispersed 
ni  atoms.  What  is  this  force  of  adhesion — the 
power  of  evading  violence  in  that  which  is  without 
strength  and  without  weight  ?  It  may  be  electri* 
city,  but  it  is  still  the  power  and  the  hand  of  the 
Creator.     It  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  nature.'' 

"  The  cloud  falls  in  rain  ;  the  cause  may  still 
be  electricity,  but  we  are  as  ignorant  as  before. 
AH  is  marvellous,  and  all  is  unintelligible.  If  the 
winds  transport  the  clouds  as  they  list,  so  does 
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the  rain  fall  as  it  chooses,  and  no  one  shall  say 
why." 

'*  It  is  above  us  and  around  us,  yet  it  will  not 
descend.  It  is  solicited,  but  it  passes  by.  What, 
who  is  the  agent  in  all  this?  It  is  not  chance; 
for  even  amidst  apparent  caprice  the  results  are 
too  certain,  and  the  good  effects  too  steady." 

"  With  great  irregularity  and  the  most  appa- 
rently casual  occurrence,  the  average  quantity 
of  rain,  in  a  given  place,  in  each  year,  is  nearly 
the  same.  How  is  the  whole  chain  conducted, 
and  all  the  results  ruled,  when  all  the  agents,  the 
clouds,  and  the  wind,  the  heat  that  evaporates, 
and  the  cold  that  condenses,  are  all  irregular  and 
capricious  agents,  under  no  rule  of  which  we 
have  any  conception  ?" 

"  The  Creator  (continues  Dr.  Macculloch)  has 
entrusted  still  more  to  the  clouds,  ever  attaining 
many  useful  ends  by  one  contrivance.  They  are 
a  veil  which  he  draws  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth ;  thus  is  vegetation  fostered,  and  the  scorch- 
ing of  the  tender  plants  prevented,  while  their 
growth  is  much  promoted  by  the  check  thus 
given  to  pernicious  evaporation  ;  and  the  heat  of 
the  earth  preserved  under  a  similar  check  to  the 
power  of  radiation." 

Again  :  "  The  bountiful  Father  of  all  has  ren- 
dered beautiful  that  which  was  useful  and  neces* 
sary.  He  has  done  this  throughout  all  creation. 
The  landscape  of  the  sky  (if  I  may  use  such  a 
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term)  forms  no  small  portion  of  the  beauties  of 
external  nature.  In  itself  it  is  a  picture,  and  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  picture  beneath.  Where  all 
is  ever  the  same,  the  restless  and  various  sky  is 
an  ever  shifting,  and  affords  an  ever  new  picture, 
a  perpetually  changing  landscape/' 

"  We  need  not  travel  to  seek  fresh  ones,  for 
they  are  brought  to  us  hourly,  and  never  yet  were 
two  alike.  Nor  are  this  variety,  this  beauty, 
limited  to  the  sky  alone  ;  for  to  the  clouds,  their 
lights  and  shadows,  and  colours,  and  forms,  and 
motions,  has  it  been  committed  to  change  the 
face  of  the  terrestrial  landscape  itself,  and  thus 
to  produce  here  also  those  incessant  variations 
which  they  cause  in  the  heavens.'' 

"  The  clouds  and  the  ocean,  these  are  the  suffi- 
cient landscape;  in  motion  or  at  rest  they  are 
pictures  which  never  weary,  as  they  are  pictures 
to  which  there  are  no  bounds ;  and  it  is  to  them 
we  owe  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  unmoving  inani- 
mate landscape  of  the  earth  !" — (Dr.  Maccul- 
loch's  Attributes,  chap,  xxxii.) 

I  must  here  repeat  a  few  facts  in  the  evidence 
of  Part  I.  to  add  to  the  natural  wonders  of  this 
substance.  It  is  an  anomaly  in  nature,  and  by 
that  anomaly  a  very  important  evil  is  avoided. 
All  other  substances  contract  by  cold  and  expand 
by  heat;  water  does  indeed,  like  the  rest,  contract 
by  cold,  but,  unlike  any  other,  at  a  certain 
point  of  cold  it  begins  to  expand ;  for  ice  takes 
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up  more  space,  and,  consequentlyjs  lighter  than 
precisely  the  same  bulk  of  water.  The  beneficial 
consequence  of  this  anomaly  is,  that  it  always 
floats  above  the  water,  and  is  melted  instead  of 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  as  it  would  if  it  continued 
to  contract  with  tlie  increase  of  cold,  and  there 
accumulate  winter  after  winter.  But  whence 
tliis  anomaly  ?  The  skill  of  the  Contriver  :  it  is 
contingent  on  no  known  physical  cause. 

But  there  is  another  beautiful  provision  in  the 
nature  of  this  substance.  At  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  snow  or  ice  dissolves.  But  this  effect  is 
not  obtained  suddenly  :  the  temperature  cannot 
be  raised  to  the  point  of  solution  till  the  whdle 
mass  is  raised  to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  or  the 
heat  is  said  to  be  latent — ^till  the  whole  mass  is 
imbued.  If  it  were  not  for  this  peculiar  property, 
snow  would  melt  all  at  once,  and  deluge  the 
ground.  Neither  is  this  property  contingent  on 
any  known  secondary  cause. 

Again  :  When  water  has  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  the  temperature  cannot  be  raised, 
as  it  is  in  solids,  by  more  heat,  by  which  provision 
there  is  a  limit  to  evaporation  ;  otherwise,  a  mass 
of  water,  under  an  increased  temperature,  would 
all  fly  off  in  steam.  How  is  this?  Merely  be- 
cause the  Creator  willed  it. 

I  am  now  principally  speaking  of  water  as  a 
work  of  consummate  skill,  not  as  a  gift  of  bene- 
ficence ;  therefore  1  will  not  enter  upon  its  im- 
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portant  uses  as  an  ocean,  a  river,  a  canal,  a 
moYing  force.  The  subject  is  inexhaustible ;  so 
also  are  its  geological  uses,  so  are  its  animal,  so 
are  its  vegetable. 

Having  looked  at  the  more  general  features  of 
this  wonderful  substance,  let  us  observe  some  of 
its  phenomena  in  detail. 

By  what  admirable  provision  is  this  simple 
compound  capable  of  appearing  in  so  many 
different  forms,  hoar-frost,  ice,  snow,  hail,  rain, 
cloud,  mist,  fog,  haze,  steam,  air,  most  of  them 
having  distinct  properties  and  effects?  Why 
does  not  the  condensation  of  the  cloud  always,  or 
sometimes,  produce  the  liquefaction  of  the  whole 
in  a  mass,  instead  of  the  delightful  and  salutary 
form  of  drops,  fertilizing  without  crushing  the  most 
tender  flower  ?  One  answer  is  obvious.  As  things 
are  constituted,  it  could  not  be  otherwise :  there 
are  secondary  causes  for  this  phenomena.  True ; 
but  what,  except  Supreme  Wisdom  and  Power, 
could  have  devised  and  effected  such  a  result 
from  a  union  of  secondary  causes?  It  seems 
obvious  from  its  familiarity;  but  so  do  all  the 
countless  provisions  of  nature.  Who  (without 
experience)  would  have  anticipated  just  the  same 
issue  from  a  confused  and  blended  vapour,  as 
from  a  solid  sky  drilled  with  holes  as  mecha- 
nically as  a  watering-pot  ? 

Again :   What  could  be  more  removed  from 
human  anticipation  than  the  form  of  water  called 
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snow  ?  How  came  the  compound  of  two  gases  to 
be  susceptible  of  a  middle  condition  between 
fluid  and  solid,  and  so  different  from  both  ?  The 
secondary  causes  only  place  the  question  a  step 
backward.  All  but  the  atheist  must  refer  all  to 
the  contriving  skill  of  the  Omniscient  Creator. 

How  admirable  a  contrivance,  then,  is  this 
winter  covering  of  the  earth !  What  striking 
beauty  in  its  separate  crystals,  in  its  light 
downy  flakes !  But  who  can  express  the  exqui- 
site purity  and  brilliancy  of  the  driven  snow  of 
the  night,  when  sparkling  under  the  beams  of 
the  morning  sun  ?  What  an  astonishing  novelty 
M'ould  it  be  to  a  mature  mind,  ignorant  of  this 
phenomenon,  especially  when  informed  that  it 
was  nothing  but  water  !  And  it  is  as  useiiil  as 
beautiful :  it  nourishes  the  tender  herb,  and  fer- 
tilizes the  soil. 

But  the  scene  is  changed.  All  nature  is  again 
white  and  glistering;  but  it  is  with  ice,  not 
snow.  The  hedges,  trees,  all  vegetation  is  appa- 
rently glass,  fine  frosted  crystal.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  scene  of  enchantment  even  to  the  eye 
which  has  seen  it  a  hundred  times :  no  use  can 
make  this  vision  beheld  but  with  admiration. 
But  what  is  this?  Only  water. 

In  summer  it  assumes  another  form,  a  soft, 
white,  M'ell-defined  mist,  called  fog.  Dr.  Mac- 
cuUoch  has  spoken  of  the  variety  given  to  the 
landscape  by   the  clouds  sailing   over  it;   th6 
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change  is  nearly  as  remarkable,  from  the  cloud 
that  rests  upon  it :  the  metamorphosis  is  some- 
times entire.  The  writer  once  witnessed  a  beau- 
tiful illusion  of  this  nature  from  Gog  Magog 
Hills,  near  Cambridge.  The  most  uninteresting 
scenery  in  England  (for  absohite  fen  has  a  cha- 
racter) was  converted  by  a  fog,  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  into  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful scenes  that  can  be  conceived.  The  whole 
vale  appeared  like  a  soft  lake ;  but,  at  a  certain 
height,  the  fog  abruptly  terminated,  and  Cam- 
bridge itself,  and  every  surrounding  village  and 
eminence,  appeared  like  rich  islands  scattered  in 
this  tranquil  sea.  This  was  merely  another  form 
of  water.  To  another  mode  of  this  substance 
the  landscape  is  indebted  for  all  the  beauty  of 
what  is  called  a  warm  haze.  How  hard  and 
harsh  would  every  object  come  upon  the  eye 
but  for  this  sweet  veil,  distinguishing  distances, 
and  perpetually  varying  them,  so  as  to  give  the 
very  same  view  from  the  same  window  a  new 
aspect  every  day !  all  the  effect  of  water  only. 
But  its  forms  are  almost  infinite :  view  it  on  that 
same  window,  in  the  depth  of  M^nter,  crystallized 
in  the  regular  figures  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
and  in  another  pane  assuming  all  the  rich  and 
luxuriant  freedom  of  vegetable  foliage,  imitating 
a  forest  of  palms  and  ferns.  But  its  most  capri- 
cious varieties  are  seen  in  the  sky.  The  nimbus 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  scirrous  or  cumu- 
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lous  cloud :  at  one  portion  of  the  horizon  it  is 
seen  in  high  rolled  rocky  neiaBses,  like  the  rugged 
Alps  softened  by  distance,  in  all  the  glory  of 
light  and  shade ;  mountains  upon  mountains  stu- 
pendously lofty,  yet  apparently  so  soft,  that  you 
might  fall  from  one  awful  steep  to  another,  and 
be  caught  on  promontories  of  eider  down.  Near 
the  Zenith,  it  is  often  seen  in  light  streaks  and 
bars,  like  the  plumage  of  the  woodcock,  and  as 
thin  as  gauze :  at  another  time,  it  is  a  uniform 
India  ink  suffusion  over  the  whole  sky :  at  ano- 
ther, it  assumes  the  form  of  detached  billows :  at 
another,  it  flies  like  foam  across  the  disk  of  the 
moon :  at  another,  it  appears  in  every  variety 
of  irregular  shape  that  can  be  conceived.  But 
when  pervaded  by  the  setting  sun,  it  displays 
the  colours  that  we  conceive  of  heaven ;  floods 
of  scarlet,  green,  and  golden  glory  carry  the 
thoughts  beyond  this  sublunary  world ;  but  the 
sun  sinks,  and  the  vision  is  gone.  It  was  only 
water. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  Proteus-like 
substance,  which  is  ice,  snow,  hail,  frost,  rain, 
mist,  fog,  cloud,  haze,  steam,  air,  and  which 
throws  over  the  earth  and  the  sky  its  animated 
varieties,  changing  the  scene  like  enchantment ; 
which  is  a  solid  rock,  a  running  stream,  a  cloud, 
a  gas ;  which  is  the  solvent  of  all  things,  which 
formed  the  very  structure  of  the  earth,  which  is 
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the  food  of  vegetables  and  animals,  which  shines 
with  such  resplendent  colours,  which  assumes 
such  beautiful  varieties  of  shape  and  form  ?  It  is 
a  mixture  of  two  invisible  substances  called  gases, 
viz.,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  :  that  is  all. 

Now,  the  Being  who  could'  give  to  two  invi- 
sible simple  substances  such  infinite  diversity  of 
forms  and  properties,  and  such  mighty  and  salu- 
tary powers  and  uses,  wields  the  wand  of  an 
omnipotent  enchanter,  and  can  do  any  thing  and 
every  thing.  It  is  all  miracle,  though  under 
strict  physical  rules.  But,  unlike  the  imaginary 
enchanter's  work,  it  is  all  substantial  good.  It 
is  a  union  of  consummate  skill  or  invention, 
and  exuberant  beneficence. 

As  I  have  cited  an  instance  of  the  skill  of 
the  Creator  in  one  of  the  great  phenomena  of 
nature,  I  shall  produce  one  instance  from  His 
minute  operations,  which  I  shall  select  (though 
not  verbatim)  from  Dr.  South  wood  Smith's  admi- 
rable publication  on  the  Philosophy  of  Health, 
riz. :  The  Processes  of  Circulation  and  Nutrition 
in  the  minute  Capillaries  and  secretive  Organs 
of  the  Body. 

One  of  the  most  striking  distinctions  be- 
tween organic  and  inorganic  bodies  is,  that  the 
particles  of  which  the  former  are  composed  are 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  change,  while  those  of 
the  latter  are  fixed.     In  the  progress  of  those 
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unceasing  operations  which  constitute  the  vital 
functions,  new  particles  are  constantly  intro- 
duced into  the  body,  and  old  particles  are  as 
constantly  removed .  Hence  the  matter  of  which 
living  beings  are  composed  is  never  the  same 
for  any  long  time  together :  after  a  certain  inter- 
val, not  a  single  molecule  remains  the  same; 
and  life  itself  ceases  the  instant  the  power  of 
accomplishing  this  removal  and  renewal  of  the 
constituent  particles  of  the  living  body  is  at  an 
end,  or  is  even  materially  impaired.  In  the 
first  great  division  of  the  organic  world,  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  fluid  by  which  new 
matter  is  introduced  into  the  living  plant  is  the 
sap.  In  the  second  great  division  of  the  organic 
world,  the  animal  kingdom,  the  fluid  by  which 
new  matter  is  introduced  into  the  living  animal 
is  the  blood.  The  blood,  in  all  the  higher 
animals,  is  a  fluid  composed  of  numerous  and 
heterogeneous  substances,  which  are  held  in 
unison  by  peculiar  affinities,  different  from  all 
others  in  nature,  and  which,  when  they  separate 
from  each  other,  separate  by  processes  which  are 
also  peculiar  and  different  from  all  others  in 
nature. 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  blood  is  dis- 
tributed, in  the  living  bodies  of  animals,  in  its 
ultimate  divisions,  that  is,  in  that  portion  of  the 
apparatus  in  which  the  distribution  really  takes 
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place,  is  so  complex,  delicate,  and  minute,  that 
the  human  mind  can  scarcely  form  an  adequate 
conception  of  it. 

In  all  the  higher  animals  there  are  four  dis- 
tinct and  opposite  currents  of  blood  in  incessant 
motion,  each  keeping  to  its  own  channel  and 
observing  its  own  course,  with  a  uniformity  and 
constancy  as  perfect  as  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  the  tides. 

The  central  engine,  that  generates  the  power 
which  puts  and  keeps  all  in  motion,  is  the  heart. 
The  6rstof  these  currents,  the  main  and  essential 
one,  flows  from  the  heart  to  the  difierent  parts  of 
the  body ;  the  second  current  flows  from  every 
point  of  the  body  back  to  the  heart ;  these  two 
currents  taken  together,  constitute  what  is  called 
by  physiologists  the  Greater  or  the  Systemic 
Circulation.  The  third  current  flows  from  the 
heart  to  the  lungs,  and  the  fourth  from  the  lungs 
back  to  the  heart;  these  two  currents  taken 
together  constitute  what  is  called  the  Lesser,  or 
the  Pulmonic  Circulation.  Of  the  structure  of 
the  heart,  by  which  it  is  fitted  incessantly  to 
receive  into  it,  and  as  constantly  to  force  out 
from  it,  these  four  difierent  and  opposite  currents, 
and  of  the  structure  of  the  different  tubes  or 
canals,  which  receive  the  currents,  and  by  which 
each  is  adapted  to  convey  its  appropriate  stream 
to  its  destination,  and  again  to  return  it  to  its 
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source,  a  minute  account  is  given  in  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Health.  For  the  present  purpose  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
apparatus  for  the  distribution  of  the  blood  from 
the  heart  to  the  system,  and  from  the  system  to 
the  heart. 

The  tubes  which  carry  out  the  blood  from  the 
heart  to  the  system,  are  called  arteries.  One 
large  artery  springs  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
constituting  the  trunk  from  which  all  the  other 
arteries  of  this  system  are  derived  as  branches. 
The  branches  of  a  tree,  dividing  and  subdivid- 
ing to  their  minutest  ramifications,  or  what  are 
termed  the  veins  in  a  leaf,  forming,  by  their  suc- 
cessive subdivisions  and  reunions,  a  complex  and 
delicate  net  work,  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  di- 
vision and  distribution  of  the  arteries  of  the  body, 
although  a  very  inadequate  one.  The  minutest  of 
the  so-called  veins  of  the  most  delicate  leaf  is  a 
body  of  great  magnitude,  compared  with  the  ulti- 
mate divisions  of  the  arteries.  These  ultimate  divi- 
sions, called  capillary,  from  their  hair-like  tenuity, 
are  so  universally  diffused  through  the  body,  that 
there  is  not  a  part  of  it  into  which  the  point  of  the 
finest  needle  can  be  introduced  without  wounding 
some  of  them,  and  causing  the  blood  to  flow  from 
them.  The  red  colour  of  the  blood  is  owing  to 
particles  of  matter  which  possess  a  definite  orga- 
nization, having  a  round  and  flattened  form,  with 
a  defined  and  thickened  margin,  very  similar  in 
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figure  to  a  penny  piece.  The  magnitude  of  these 
particles  in  the  human  body  is  variously  estimated, 
from  the  two  thousandth  to  the  six  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Now,  some  con- 
ception may  be  formed  of  the  minuteness  of  the 
capillary  arteries,  from  the  fact,  distinctly  ascer- 
tained by  observing  them  under  the  microscope, 
that  some  of  these  tubes  are  too  small  to  admit  of 
a  single  red  particle — at  a  medium  calculation, 
not  more  than  the  three  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Some  of  these  capillaries  are 
distinctly  seen  to  be  large  enough  to  admit  of 
three  or  four  of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood 
abreast ;  the  diameter  of  others  is  sufficient  to 
admit  only  of  one ;  while  others  are  so  small  that 
they  can  transmit  nothing  but  the  watery  portion 
of  the  blood.  Anatomists  have  demonstrated 
that  the  coats  of  the  capillaries  successively 
become  thinner  and  thinner  as  they  diminish  in 
size,  until  at  length,  in  some  cases,  they  disappear 
altogether,  and  consequently  that  such  vessels  ul- 
timately terminate  in  membraneless  canals  form- 
ed in  the  substance  of  the  tissues ;  that  is,  in  the 
substance  of  membrane,  muscle  (flesh),  cartilage 
(gristle),  bone,  &c.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  in  many  cases  these  tubes  go  on  dividing 
and  subdividing  until  they  reach  such  an  extreme 
degree  of  minuteness,  that  the  membranous 
substance  which  composes  their  walls  is  capable 
of  undergoing  no  further  degree  of  tenuity.     As 
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long  as  the  capillary  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
receive  three  or  four  of  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood  abreast,  it  is  evident  that  it  possesses  re- 
gular parietes  ;  but  great  numbers  of  these  capil- 
laries lose  altogether  their  membranous  coats. 
In  these  latter,  the  blood  no  longer  flows  within 
actual  vessels  ;  it  is  not  contained  in  tubes,  whose 
parietes  are  formed  by  a  membranous  snbstance, 
distinguishable,  by  its  texture  and  compactness, 
from  the  adjoining  cellular  tissue ;  it  is  contained 
in  the  different  tissues  in  channels  which  it  forms 
in  them  for  itself;  and  under  the  microscope,  it 
is  seen  easily  and  rapidly  to  work  out  for  itself  a 
new  passage  in  the  tissues  which  it  penetrates. 
While  countless  numbers  of  the  capillaries  thus 
terminate  in  the  different  substances  of  the  body, 
in  membraneless  canals,  others  which  do  not 
divide  to  this  extreme  degree  of  minuteness,  but 
which  still  retain  their  membranous  parietes, 
after  winding  through  long  routs,  and  describing 
numerous  turns,  open  by  direct  communication 
into  another  system  of  vessels,  forming,  with  the 
latter,  continuous  tubes.  The  vessels  which  belong 
to  this  new  set,  possess  a  structure  appreciably 
different  from  that  of  the  arteries,  and  take  an 
opposite  direction.  They  receive  the  blood  from 
the  capillary  arteries  in  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  reconvey  it  back  to  the  heart.  They  are 
called  veins ;  and  these  vessels,  arising  at  every 
point  of  the  body  from  the  arteries,  have  tubes 
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as  minute  as  the  latter,  proceed,! ike  the  arteries, 
in  an  arborescent  manner,  but  in  an  inverse  order, 
from  invisible  capillary  vessels  to  visible  branches, 
and  from  visible  branches  to  large  trunks.  In 
every  part  of  the  body  where  the  capillary 
arteries  terminate,  the  capillary  veins  begin ;  and 
the  venous  capillaries  uniting  to  form  branches, 
and  the  larger  branches  uniting  to  form  trunks, 
and  the  small  trunks  still  uniting  to  form  large 
trunks,  and  the  large  trunks  always  advancing 
towards  the  heart,  and  always  increasing  in  mag- 
nitude as  they  approach  it,  form  at  length  two 
great  veins,  by  which  all  the  blood  in  the  body 
is  returned  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  as  the 
great  artery  which  carries  out  the  blood  to  the 
system  springs  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 
The  veins  are  very  much  more  numerous  than 
the  arteries  ;  for  they  constantly  consist  of  double 
seta,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  more  capa- 
cious, and  more  extensible.  Reckoning  the 
whole  mass  of  the  blood  at  one  fifth  of  the  weight 
of  the  body,  it  is  estimated,  that  of  this  quantity, 
about  one  fourth  is  contained  in  the  arterial,  and 
the  remaining  three  fourths  in  the  veinous  system. 
The  heart,  that  ever  active  engine  which  ge- 
nerates the  power  that  moves  the  blood  through 
these  different  systems  of  vessels,  is  proved  by 
experiment  to  exert,  in  the  human  body,  a  force 
of  about  six  pounds  on  the  inch.  That  part  of 
the  human  heart  which  generates  the  force  by 
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which  the  blood  is  moved  through  the  general 
system,  namely,  the  left  chamber  or  yentricle, 
when  moderately  distended,  has  about  ten  square 
inches  of  internal  surface;  consequently,  the 
whole  force  exerted  by  it  is  about  sixty  pounds. 
With  a  force  equal  to  the  pressure  of  sixty  pounds, 
the  heart,  then,  propels  into  the  great  artery  that 
springs  from  its  left  chamber  two  ounces  of  blood 
at  every  contraction.  It  contracts  four  thousand 
times  in  an  hour.  There  passes  through  the 
heart,  therefore,  every  hour,  eight  thousand 
ounces,  or  seven  hundred  pounds  of  blood.  The 
whole  mass  of  blood  in  an  adult  man  is  about 
twenty-eight  pounds :  on  an  average,  the  entire 
circulation  is  completed  in  two  minutes  and  a 
half;  consequently,  a  quantity  of  blood  equal  to 
the  whole  mass  passes  through  the  heart  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  times  in  an  hour.  But 
though  the  average  space  of  time  requisite  to 
accomplish  a  complete  circulation  may  be  two 
minutes  and  a  half,  yet  when  a  stream  of  blood 
leaves  the  heart,  different  portions  of  it  must  finish 
their  circle  at  very  different  periods,  depending 
in  part  upon  the  length  of  the  course  which  they 
have  to  go,  and  in  part  upon  the  degree  of  resist- 
ance that  obstructs  their  passage.  A  part  of  the 
stream,  it  is  obvious,  finishes  its  course  in  circu- 
lating through  the  heart  itself;  another  portion 
takes  a  longer  circuit  through  the  chest ;  another 
extends  the  circle  round  the  head ;  and  another 
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visits  the  part  placed  at  the  remotest  distance 
from  the  central  power.  Such  is  tlie  velocity 
with  which  the  current  sometimes  goes,  that  in 
the  horse,  a  fluid  injected  into  the  great  vein  of 
the  neck  on  one  side,  has  been  detected  in  the 
vein  on  the  opposite  side,  and  even  in  the  vein  of 
the  foot,  within  half  a  minute. 

But  the  blood,  in  flowing  through  the  arterial 
trunks  and  branches  to  the  capillaries,  through 
the  arterial  to  the  venous  capillaries,  and  through 
the  venous  branches  and  trunks  back  to  the  heart, 
is  exposed  to  numerous  and  powerful  causes  of 
retardation ;  such  as  the  friction  between  the 
blood  and  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  the  numerous 
curves  and  angles  formed  by  the  branches  in 
springing  from  th^  trunks,  the  tortuous  course  of 
the  vessels  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
increasing  area  of  the  arterial  branches  as  they 
multiply  and  subdivide.  In  tubes  arranged  in 
this  manner,  formed  of  dead  matter,  however 
elastic,  a  force  of  sixty  pounds  would  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  propel  the  current  through  the  ex- 
treme branches :  a  force  adequate  to  do  this,  while 
it  must  be  very  intense,  perhaps  destructively  in- 
tense at  the  centre,  must  necessarily  become  pro- 
gressively feebler  and  feebler  in  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  system.  What  is  the  case  in  the 
living  body  ?  The  astonishing  fact  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  its  truth  demonstrated  by  the  most 
decisive  experiments,  that  in  the  living  body  the 
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blood  moves  with  precisely  the  same  force  in  every 
part  of  the  arterial  system ;  in  the  great  artery,  as 
it  springs  from  the  left  chamber  of  the  heart ;  in 
the  great  artery  in  the  neck,  which  carries  the 
blood  to  the  head ;  in  the  artery  which  carries  the 
blood  to  the  arm  ;  in  the  artery  which  carries  the 
blood  to  the  lower  extremities ;  in  a  word,  in  the 
most  minute  and  remote  capillary ,  and  in  the  large 
trunk  close  to  the  heart.  Among  the  beautiful 
adjustments  everywhere  established  in  the  living 
being,  this  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful.  The 
blood,  propelled  by  a  living  engine,  which  moves 
under  laws  peculiar  to  the  state  of  life,  is  received 
into  living  vessels,  which,  in  their  turn,  acting 
under  laws  peculiar  to  the  state  of  life,  so  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  current,  as  absolutely 
to  offer  no  resistance  whatever  to  its  progress  ;  so 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  moving  power,  as 
completely  and  everywhere  to  obviate  the  phy- 
sical impediments  to  motion  inseparable  from  in* 
organic  matter. 

Such  is  the  apparatus  for  the  distribution  of  the 
blood.  The  process  by  which  the  different  fluids 
and  solids  of  the  body  are  separated  from  the 
blood,  or  formed  out  of  it,  is  termed  secretion. 
All  that  is  essential  to  the  apparatus  of  secretion, 
infinitely  varied  as  it  is  in  form,  and  inextricably 
complex  as  it  appears  in  structure,  are  an  artery, 
a  vein,  a  nerve,  an  absorbent,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cellular  tissue  to  allow  of  the  free  ex- 
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pansion  of  these  vessels,  and  of  their  complete  in- 
tercom inunicatioD.  The  animal  substance  called 
membrane,  which  is  composed  of  arteries,  veins, 
nerves,  and  absorbents,  sustained  and  connected 
by  cellular  tissue,  constitutes  such  an  organ. 
Accordingly  membrane,  disposed  in  its  simplest 
form,  namely,  as  a  uniform,  smooth,  extended 
surface,  constitutes  the  simplest  kind  of  secreting 
organ.  Next,  membrane  is  dispersed  into  a 
minute  pit,  called  a  crypt,  which  is  sometimes 
inclosed  on  all  sides,  forming  a  cell  or  vesicle, 
and  this  constitutes  the  second  form  of  secreting 
organ.  Next,  the  vesicle,  instead  of  being  rounded, 
is  elongated  into  a  neck,  not  unlike  the  neck  of 
a  bottle,  and  this  is  called  a  follicle.  Then  the 
follicle  is  somewhat  elongated  without  neck  and 
without  terminal  expansion,  and  this  is  termed  a 
csecum  or  pouch.  And  lastly,  the  caecum  itself  is 
elongated,  so  that,  instead  of  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pouch,  it  rather  resembles  a  tube, 
and  is  accordingly  named  tubulum.  These  vesi- 
cles, follicles,  caeca,  and  tubuli,  constitute  the  four 
elementary  forms  of  the  secreting  organs.  One 
of  these  elementary  bodies  may  exist  alone  as  a 
simple  organ,  or  many  may  be  collected  into  a 
mass  to  form  a  compound  organ.  In  a  simple 
organ,  as  in  a  single  vesicle,  or  follicle,  the  matter 
secreted  from  the  common  mass  of  the  blood  is 
elaborated  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  vesicle,  and 
is  contained  within  its  cavity.     When  required 
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to  perform  the  office  for  which  it  is  destined  in 
the  economy,  it  quits  this  cavity  by  transuding 
through  the  walls  of  the  vesicle.  But  when  a 
great  number  of  vesicles  are  aggregated  into 
clusters,  it  sometimes  happens  that  each  indivi- 
dual vesicle  opens  by  a  distinct  orifice,  into  a 
common  receptacle,  or  sac.  In  like  manner,  in 
some  very  simple  arrangements  of  caeca  and  tu- 
buli,  each  body  opens  by  a  distinct  orifice ;  but 
when  these  bodies  become  aggregated  into  dense 
and  thick  masses,  and,  more  especially,  when 
layer  after  layer  of  these  masses,  containing 
myriads  of  myriads  of  vesicles,  follicles,  caeca,  or 
tubuli,  are  superimposed  one  upon  another,  it  is 
impossible  that  each  individual  body  can  have  a 
separate  orifice.  In  this  case,  a  minute  tube 
springs  from  each  body,  a  complete  connection 
being  established  between  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  mass,  by  the  free  intercommunication 
of  all  the  tubes.  These  tubes  are  called  secreting 
canals,  and  the  common  trunk  formed  by  their 
union  is  termed  the  excretory  duct.  The  secret- 
ing canals  contain  the  secreted  matter ;  while 
the  excretory  duct  collects  this  matter,  and  con- 
veys it  to  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  it  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  specific  purpose  which  it  serves 
in  the  economy. 

The  basis  of  the  secreting  apparatus  of  the 
animal  body  consists,  then,  in  membrane,  dis- 
posed in  one  or  other  of  the  elementary  forms 
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which  have  been  described.  The  capillary  ar- 
teries are  spread  out  upon  the  walls  of  these  ele- 
mentary bodies,  whether  they  consist  of  single 
vesicles,  follicles,  caeca,  or  tubuli;  or  whether 
these  bodies  are  accumulated  and  combined  into 
the  lai^est  and  most  complex  series  of  secreting 
canals.  The  capillary  arteries,  always  smaller 
than  the  minutest  secreting  bodies,  on  the  walls 
of  which  they  are  distributed,  form  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  system  of  vessels  visible  under  the  micro- 
scope. In  the  more  complex  secreting  organs, 
immediately  before  reaching  their  distribution 
upon  the  walls  of  the  secreting  canals,  the  ultimate 
divisions  of  the  arteries  form  an  intricate  and  de- 
licate net-work.  When  at  length  they  reach  the 
secreting  canals,  the  arteries  no  longer  divide  and 
subdivide,  but  are  always  of  the  same  uniform 
size  in  the  same  secreting  organ,  though  their 
magnitude  is  different  in  every  different  kind  of 
secreting  organ.  These  ultimate  divisions  of  the 
arteries  are  the  proper  capillary  arteries.  It  is 
in  these  arteries  that  the  changes  are  wrought 
upon  the  blood,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
various  processes  of  secretion  to  effect.  In  the 
walls  of  these  arteries  there  are  visible  no  pores, 
no  apertures,  no  open  extremities  by  which  the 
secreted  fluid,  when  formed  from  the  blood,  is 
conveyed  into  the  cavity  of  the  secreting  canals ; 
it  probably  passes  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels 
into  the  secreting  canals  by  the  process  of  endos- 
mose. 
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Moreover,  secreting  oi^ans  are  very  abundantly 
supplied  with  nerves,  which  are  derived  for  the 
most  part  from  the  organic  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  although  sentient  nerves  are  mixed  with 
the  organic.  The  more  important  secreting  or- 
gans have  each  a  distinct  net-work,  or  plexus,  of 
organic  nerves,  which  surrounds  the  blood-vessels 
distributed  to  the  organ,  and  which  envelopes 
more  especially  the  arterial  trunks  and  their 
larger  branches.  From  these  plexuses,  nervous 
filaments  spring  in  countless  numbers,  which  are 
spread  out  upon  the  walls  of  the  secreting  canals. 
The  nerves  never  quit  the  arteries:  they  are 
never  spent  upon  the  membranous  matter  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  secreting  organ,  but  are 
lost  upon  the  walls  of  the  capillary  arteries.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  nerves  uniformly  increase 
in  number  and  size  as  the  arteries  diminish  in 
magnitude,  and  as  their  capillary  terminations 
be(!ome  thinner  and  thinner. 

When  the  secreting  apparatus  consists  of  sim- 
ply extended  membrane,  a  close  net-work  of  ca- 
pillary arteries,  with  their  accompanying  nerves, 
is  spread  out  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  secret- 
ing surface.  This  simple  arrangement  is  suffi- 
cient to  separate  from  the  blood  the  simple  secre- 
tion in  this  case  required. 

When  the  secreting  apparatus  consists  of  sim- 
ple cryptae,  follicles,  caeca,  or  tubuli,  a  similar 
net- work  of  capillary  arteries  and  nerves  is  spread 
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out  on  the  sides  of  this  more  extended  surface. 
The  more  elaborate  secretion  now  formed  is  re- 
ceived into  the  interior  of  these  organs,  whei  e  it 
remains  for  some  time,  and  whence  it  is  ulti- 
mately conveyed,  as  it  is  needed,  in  the  system. 

But  when  the  secreting  apparatus  consists  of 
great  numbers  of  vesicles,  follicles,  caeca,  and 
tubuli,  with  their  net-works  of  arteries  and  nerves 
aggregated  into  a  large  mass,  enveloped  in  a 
common  membrane,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  body 
of  a  solid  consistence,  there  is  constituted  the 
organ  termed  a  gland.  Primary  aggregations  of 
these  secreting  bodies  constitute  a  simple  gland  ; 
such  are  all  the  glands  connected  with  the  absor- 
bent or  lymphatic  system.  Secondary  aggre- 
gations, or  aggregations  composed  of  simple 
glands,  constitute  a  compound  gland :  such  are 
the  organs  commonly  termed  viscera,  as  the  liver, 
and  spleen,  the  pancreas,  the  kidney,  and  so  on. 

In  this  manner,  membrane  having  a  specific 
arrangement  of  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  from 
being  simply  extended,  is  folded  into  a  few  ele- 
mentary forms  :  the  bodies  which  result  constitute 
simple  secreting  organs ;  these  bodies  collected 
together  form,  by  their  aggregation,  compound 
organs  ;  the  compound  organs,  uniting,  form  ag- 
gregates still  more  compound,  until  at  length  a 
structure  is  built  up  highly  elaborate  and  com- 
plex. 

In  every  case  the  object  of  this  complexity  of 
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combination  and  arrangement  is  to  obtain  sur- 
face and  to  concentrate  action.  A  certain  amount 
of  secreting  surface  is  gained  by  the  disposition 
of  tlie  simple  membrane  into  the  form  of  the 
vesicle.  The  collection  of  a  number  of  vesicles 
into  a  cluster,  doubles  the  extent  of  the  secreting 
surface,  by  the  extent  of  every  vesicle  that  is 
added  to  the  cluster.  The  addition  of  every 
cluster  doubles  the  whole  extent  of  surface 
acquired  by  a  single  cluster.  But  when  stems 
spring  as  if  from  a  common  trunk ;  when  branches 
spring  from  a  stem ;  when  small  branches  spring 
from  the  large  branches,  and  yet  smaller  branches 
from  the  small  in  a  series  which  the  eye,  assisted 
by  the  most  powerful  microscope,  is  wholly  un* 
able  to  trace ;  when  all  the  clusters  thus  formed 
are  collected  and  combined  into  a  compact  mass, 
the  intricacy  of  which  no  art  can  completely  un- 
ravel, the  extent  of  surface  obtained  is  altogether 
inmieasurable.  How  immense  must  be  the  extent 
of  surface  thus  acquired  in  such  an  organ  as  the 
human  lungs,  in  such  a  gland  as  the  human  liver. 

In  such  an  aggregation  the  concentration  is 
also  equal  to  the  accommodation  ;  the  maximum 
of  surface  is  comprised  in  the  minimum  of  space ; 
and  the  energy  and  elaborateness  of  the  function 
of  a  secreting  organ  is  uniformly  proportionate  to 
such  a  concentration  of  its  secreting  substance. 

How  this  complex  and  minute  apparatus 
works,  in  elaboratiuii:  from  the  blood  the  vanif^ 
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secretions  of  the  body ;  how  out  of  one  and  the 
same  common  fluid,  one  apparatus  forms  milk, 
and  another  bile;  one  membrane,  and  another 
muscle ;  one  bone,  and  another  brain  ;  and  what 
physical  and  vital  conditions  influence  these  mys- 
terious processes, — it  is  the  object  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Health  to  explain,  as  far  as  it  has  yet 
been  permitted  to  us  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
most  secret  and  subtle  of  the  Creator's  works,  in 
this  wonderful  world. 

We  now  come  to  the  ultimate  purport  of  this 
description.  If  such  is  the  machinery  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  body  after 
birth,  such  is  also  the  nature  of  the  process  by 
which  it  is  built  in  the  embryo  state,  except  that 
it  is  then  all  growth  instead  of  repair.  There  is 
not  an  atom  added  to  the  embryo  but  is  added 
by  an  arterial  tube.  What  shall  we  say,  then, 
to  the  astonishing  fact,  that,  previous  to  the  ex- 
quisite processes  that  have  been  described,  the 
arteries,  their  capillaries,  their  nerves,  the  ab- 
sorbents, and  the  veins,  the  secretive  organs 
in  all  their  complexity,  were  previously  formed, 
not  by  evolution,  but  by  successive  addition  of 
parts ;  the  parts  more  distant  from  the  first  genu 
being  sometimes  formed  before  the  proximate 
parts;  and  that  from  the  first  visible  speck 
to  the  entire  animal,  all  is  formed  by  arterial 
process,  one  artery  constructing  another,  and  all 
joining   to  construct,   as   they  are   successively 
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organized,  the  substance  of  the  bones,  of  the 
muscles,  of  the  membranes,  of  the  nerves,  and 
every  part  of  the  frame.  What  shall  we  say  to 
that  complexity  of  plan,  and  that  power  of  exe- 
cution, which  gave  the  first  created  animal  the 
principle  to  impart  to  successive  arterial  germs 
the  impulse  to  work  thus  undeviatingly  from  one 
generation  to  another ;  to  appropriate  nutritious 
particles  not  merely  to  sustenance,  but  to  arterial 
organization,  and  to  make  other  arterial  archi- 
tects, which  become  as  active  as  itself,  and  all 
to  proceed  in  their  work  without  any  conceiv- 
able rule  or  law ;  without  any  conceivable  con- 
necting cause,  some  to  form  an  eye — some  to 
lay  down  the  rudiments  of  a  feather — all  to  keep 
to  one  plan — to  preserve  the  same  species  (with 
a  small  compass  of  variety)  to  the  end  of  time. 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  things?  This  we 
may  safely  say,  that  the  skill  and  power  of  the 
Being  that  does  such  acts  before  our  eyes  has 
no  conceivable  limit;  and  if  for  reasons  probably 
moral,  he  has  permitted  these  operations  some- 
times to  be  subject  to  trifling  irregularities  and 
blemishes,  it  cannot  be  because  he  could  not 
avoid  it,  for  there  is  nothing  above  the  faculty 
or  power  of  a  Being  that  can  do  such  things. 

We  have  seen  the  fallacy  of  some  of  the  sup- 
posed objections  to  the  skill  of  the  physical  sys- 
tem, and  the  probable  cause  of  those  few,  that 
|e  may  deem  if  any,  physical  defects.     And  is 
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it  for  such  trifles,  such  anomalies  as  these,  tliat 
^,  we  question  the  physical  perfection  of  a  scheme 
r  consisting  of  such  provisions?  that  we  can  ques- 
^  tion  whether  the  Creator  of  water  and  organic 

I  life   has  made   the    moral    world   a   consistent 

to 

scheme  ?  In  the  cases  of  human  contrivance,  we 
judge  very  differently.     If  an  artist  makes  a  very 
skilful  machine,  requiring  much  depth  of  sci- 
entific knowledge,  and  he  makes  a  very  simple 
one,  requiring  little  or  none,  and  we  can  discover 
no  defect  in  the  complex  instrument,  and  some 
glaring  blemish  in  the  latter,  we  do  not  question 
his  ability  to  have  made  it  without  that  defect, 
bat  attribute  it  to  accidental  causes, — perhaps 
his  inattention  to  such  a  simple  work.     We  say, 
if   he  could    finish    the    incomparably    harder 
design,  he  could  certainly  have  completed  that 
which  is  easy.     If  Watt  succeeded  in  the  steam 
engine,  he  certainly  could  construct  a  common 
iron  box ;  yet  he  might,  from  inattention  or  acci- 
dent, have  made  a  very  imperfect  specimen  of  the 
latter.     But  why  should  we  not  reason  thus  with 
fespect  to  the  works  of  the  Creator ;    with  this 
diflference,  that,  instead  of  attributing  an  apparent 
blemish  in  the  more  simple  or  minute  of  His 
works   to  accident  or  inattention,  we  attribute 
the  apparent  defect  to  the  agency  of  general 
laws,  and  probably,  a  moral  cause?  Reasoning 
naturally  and  legitimately  in   this  manner,  we 
should  say,  He  who  so  exquisitely  balanced  the 
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nature  of  the  constituents  of  weather,  as  that 
the  greal  irregularities  to  which  it  is  subject  are 
found  to  be  an  average  at  a  given  tune  in  a 
given  place,  could  instantly  have  prevented  such 
phenomena  as  tornadoes,  had  he  not  reasons 
(probably  moral)  for  such  violences.  The  former 
provision  requires  such  deep  complex  calcula- 
tions (humanly  speaking)  as  we  cannot  even 
imagine :  the  latter  would  probably  be  effected 
by  the  mere  simple  diminution  of  some  physical 
forces.  The  skill  or  power  that  could  produce 
the  balance,  are  certainly  greater  than  are  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  the  mere  excess.  We  should 
argue  very  inconsistently,  then,  if  we  inferred 
that  either  want  of  power  or  wisdom  in  the 
Creator  produced  these  destructive  phenomena, 
even  if  we  had  not  the  before- mentioned  reasons 
to  believe  the  tornado  an  agent  in  a  moral  plan. 
Not  only  in  this  instance,  but  in  all  others  in  the 
physical  world,  the  things  which  have  no  appa- 
rent blemish,  the  parts  that  are  entire,  require 
incomparably  more  skill  than  the  exceptions.  The 
consummate  wisdom  manifested  in  the  whole 
physiology  of  the  human  body  is  far  more  pro- 
found than  could  be  requisite  to  prevent  an  occa- 
sional deformity ;  and  if  the  Creator  has  so  con- 
structed the  human  frame,  we  cannot  rationally 
attribute  an  additional  or  deficient  member  to  a 
want  of  contrivance  or  power, — defects  that  a 
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common  toy-maker  would  avoid.  The  natural 
inference  (even  if  we  were  sure  there  were  not 
some  moral  end  in  these  exceptions)  would  be, 
that  there  is  some  reason  for  employing  general 
laws,  which  naturally  clash  and  produce  such 
exceptions ;  for  it  is  far  more  probable,  that  ge- 
neral laws  are  a  wise  provision,  than  that  the 
contriver  of  those  complex  laws  should  want  skill 
or  power  to  create  the  physical  system  without 
soch  exceptions. 

Our  inference,  then,  is,  not  that  the  physical 
worid  is  perfect,  for  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  claim 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  vast  system  as  to  pro- 
nounce it  perfect ;  but  that  there  is  infinitely  too 
much  wisdom,  and  skill,  and  power,  displayed  in 
all  that  we  know  of  the  physical  world,  to  admit 
tiie  supposition,  that  the  moral  scheme  of  the 
same  great  Creator  is  an  incongruous,  incom- 
plete, abortive  design. 

But  the  inference  will  appear  stronger  and  more 
invulnerable  still,  if  we  consider  again  the  pecu* 
liar  nature  of  these  few  instances  of  physical 
deviations.  If  they  are  brought  by  our  opponents 
as  reasons  for  questioning  the  consistency  and 
perfection  of  the  moral  system,  the  comparison, 
I  repeat,  is  invalid.  These  deviations  are  only 
C'  espceptionsf — the  moral  world  is  a  system^ — there- 
fare  there  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  things  com- 
pared, that  the  inference  must  be  illegitimate. 
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Shew  us  any  general  rule  or  system,  any  contri- 
vance in  the  physical  world  that  is  in  its  nature 
ill  adapted  to  its  end,  and  then  we  will  admit 
that  the  moral  plan  or  system  may  be  incongruous. 
But  it  is  a  very  different  argument  to  oppose  the 
exceptions  of  one  system  to  the  uniform  course 
or  design  of  another  system  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
conclude,  that  if  the  irregularities,  or  monsters^ 
the  diseases  and  malformations  in  the  physical 
world  are  defects,  of  which  we  cannot  be  sure 
unless  we  know  all  their  moral  bearings,  still 
they  are  not  such  kind  of  defects  as  would  impugn 
the  admirable  consistency  and  completion  of  any 
plan  or  system  of  the  same  Great  Artificer ;  for 
if  we  admitted  these  were  decided  exceptions  to 
the  perfection  of  the  physical  system,  still,  if  the 
Creator  never  planned  any  incongruous  scheme^ 
if  the  scheme,  as  a  scheme,  is  always  admirable, 
we  have  security  that  he  has  made  the  moral 
plan  a  skilful  and  consistent  system  ;  and  if  it 
cannot  be  so  without  some  future  consummation, 
we  have  all  the  evidence  for  a  future  state  that 
analogy  can  afford.     The  plan,  independent  of 
these  exceptions,  is  exquisitely  skilful ;  and  at  the 
utmost,  all  that  we  could  infer  from  these  exceptions 
is,  that  the  moral  plan  might  have  some  analogous 
exceptions  and  anomalies  also.     I   say,   if  the 
moral  plan  itself  be  wise  and  skilful,  and  if  a 
future  consummation  of  it,  in  another  state,  be 
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palpably  necessary  to  render  it  complete,  the 
exceptions  would  not  affect  the  great  inference, 
that  there  was  a  future  state :  it  would  only  in- 
dicate that  exceptions  of  some  kind  might  mark 
that  scheme.  Look  at  the  vast  physical  scheme 
as  a  connected  whole.  Trace  it  in  its  various 
ramifications,  from  the  most  remote  telescopic 
star  to  the  least  atom  of  the  least  microscopic 
animal.  Observe  these  known  extremes  of  cre- 
ation, connected  by  the  same  laws  of  gravity  and 
light,  implying  the  same  end, — the  enjoyment  of 
sentient  and  rational  beings.  Note  the  interme- 
diate complexity  of  contrivances,  the  exquisite 
adaptations,  and  then  the  above  few  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, a  few  clashing  laws,  producing  a  few 
irregularities,  and  the  inference  is  clear : — if  the 
moral  world  be  a  scheme  analogous  to  the  phy- 
sical, it  cannot  be  defective  in  any  main  part  of 
the  design,  in  any  provision  belonging  to  system 
itself.  If  there  be  deviations,  and  if  the  devi- 
ations are  analogous  to  those  in  the  physical 
kingdom,  they  at  most  affect  the  details  of  a 
future  existence :  they  cannot  affect  the  all  im- 
portant fant.  To  suppose  that  the  want  of  a 
future  consummation  to  the  moral  system  may 
be  a  mere  exception  to  the  goodness  of  the  moral 
plan,  would  be  truly  absurd.  That  consumma- 
tion (if  required,  which  is  the  point  to  be  proved) 
must  be  a  vital  part  of  the  moral  system.     Let 
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the  objector  then  shew  us  any  other  plan  in 
nature,  in  which  a  vital  part  is  omitted,  and  then 
we  may  begin  to  question  whether  the  Creator 
has  ordained  the  moral  system  to  be  a  skilful  and 
finished  scheme. 

Such  is  the  principle  on  which  the  following 
chapters  are  built.  If  this  principle  be  acknow- 
ledged,— if  it  be  admitted  that  the  physical  uni- 
verse, collectively  and  separately,  consists  of  such 
skilful  adaptations, — it  is  incredible  that  any  other 
system  by  the  same  Great  Artist,  can  be  incon- 
gruous, defective,  or  unfinished  in  plan.  Then  we 
fear  not  that  the  conclusion  that  analogy  requires 
will  appear  clear  and  convincing;  but  if  the 
reader  be  doubtful  of  the  validity  of  our  prin- 
ciple, he  will  do  well  to  close  these  pages,  for  it 
is  only  on  those  premises  that  our  inference  can 
be  satisfactory.  We  argue  only  on  the  premisal, 
that  the  trifling  anomalies  or  defects  in  the  phy- 
sical world  impugn  not  the  consummate  wisdom 
of  the  plan  itself ;  and,  consequently,  that  plan, 
including  all  its  subdivisions,  affords  us  the  pre- 
sumption, that  every  other  work  of  the  same 
Almighty  Artist  is  consummately  skilful,  and 
will  be  completed  here  or  hereafter.  I  will 
briefly  recapitulate  the  basis  of  the  argument. 
There  is  no  real  incongruity  or  failure,  nothing 
done  for  nothing  in  any  part  of  the  physical  or 
organic  world.     It  is,  therefore,  not  conceivable 
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that  there  is  a  failure  in  that  scheme  to  which  the 
physical  and  organic  are  merely  subservient, — 
the  sentient,  intellectual,  and  moral.  But  if 
there  be  no  future  state  for  man  (the  crown  of  all 
that  we  know  of  this  portion  of  nature),  there  is, 
in  regard  to  him,  as  we  now  proceed  to  shew, 
incongruity,  failure,  in  the  whole  scheme ;  and 
much,  very  muchy  that  is  done  for  nothing. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Section  I.— Infer efice  that  the  Moral  World  is  a 
Definite  and  Wise  Plan  completed  either  here 
or  hereafter. 

FROM  what  has  been  observed  respecting  the 
exceptions  to  the  perfection  of  the  physical 
system,  from  the  very  brief  and  imperfect  view 
in  Part  I.  of  some  of  the  wonderful  harmonies 
and  adaptations  of  different  departments  of  nature 
in  one  plan,  or  system,  as  exemplified  in  the 
human  senses  of  sight  and  hearing;  from  the 
preceding  instance  of  the  nature  and  uses  of 
water,  organic  formation,  &c.,  we  may  confidently 
assert,  from  those  instances  alone,  that  no  part 
of  nature  can  be  constructed  without  some  ex- 
press design  :  this  is  the  least,  the  obvious,  and 
most  simple  inference  from  the  analogy  of  the 
physical  world. 

When  I  say  that  the  moral  world  is  a  plan,  I 
do  not  mean  merely  that  every  distinct  faculty 
of  the  human  mind  had  a  design  bearing  on  the 
rest,  but  that  the  whole  system  has  some  ultimate 
design,  which  admirably  corresponds  with  its 
nature  ;  because  we  find  a  complete  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  in  every  other  department  of 
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nature.     To  prove  this  point  in  detail,  we  may 
notice  the  corresponding  congruities  in  the  phy- 
sical world ;  the  various  habits,  in  short,  the  his- 
tory of  the  various  grades  of  animals,  from  the 
polypus  and  oyster  to  the  highest  grade  under 
rmn.     If,  through  all  these  series,  including  all 
the  orders  and  genera  of  sentient  beings,  there  be 
Dot  a  single  authenticated  instance  of  an  organ 
or  faculty  which  is  incongruous  with  the  external 
circumstances  in   which  that  grade  is  placed ; 
(although  from  our  ignorance  of  all  their  habits 
there  must  be  some  correspondencies  which  we 
have  not  yet  discovered,  yet,  if  in  this  vast  series, 
not  a  single  well  authenticated  incongruity  of 
faculties  and  organs  can  be  produced ;)  surely  it 
is  incredible  that  this   harmony   of  adaptation 
should  stop  just  at  the  very  highest  grade — that 
the  most  important  work  of  Divine  skill  should 
alone  be  planless.     It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
specify  peculiar  examples  of  tlie  physical  adap- 
tations :  one,  however,  will  be  quite  sufficient  at 
present,  by  way  of  illustration,  because  the  fact 
as  regards  all  other  animals  is  not  disputed.  The 
parental  instinct  in  animals,  whose  nature  requires 
protection  in  youth,  is  one  of  these  nice  adjust- 
ments.    This  principle  is  so  strong,  that  no  fond 
father,  no    doting  mother,   would  venture  more 
danger,  or  exhibit  more  intense  feeling  in  defence 
of  their  offspring  than  some  of  the  most  timid  of 
birds ;  for  the  little  unfledged  creatures  are,  like 
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the  human  young,  utterly  defenceless ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  supply  themselves  with  food, 
and  to  evade  danger,  all  this  violence  of  attach- 
ment suddenly  entirely  ceases.     The  creatures  in 
a  short  time  do   not  probably  recognize   each 
other  ;  while  the  human  parent  remembers,  with 
stronger  affection  than  when  it  was   alive,   the 
child  she  buried  20,  30,  oO  years  ago,  and  dies 
with  resignation  because  it  is  gone  before  her. 
Now  all  we  are  asserting  is,  that  this  adaptation 
does  not  cease  just  at  the  grade  that  precedes 
mankind ; — that  all    his  faculties  tend  to  some 
end,  and  are  adapted  to  it  with  the  same  skill  as 
the  animal  instincts  to  their  several  purposes.  But 
on  the  principle  of  the  superior  dignity  of  man's 
nature,  unquestionably  the  most  important,  and 
the  only  moral  being  on  earth;   on  this  prin- 
ciple, as  well  as   the  general  analogy   running 
through  the  series,  we  say  there  must  be  some 
definite  and  especial  design  in  the  nature  of  man. 
Who  can  question  whether  the  most  refined 
and  complex  adaptations  have  a  definite  design, 
when  they  distinguish  the  most  important  of  the 
Creator's  known  works?  Who  can  question  whe- 
ther a  moral  Being  of  consummate  wisdom  had 
some  end  when  he  formed  a  moral  world?  If  he 
has  contrived  the  structure,  the  appetites,  the  in- 
stincts, the  food,  and  other  comforts  of  a  grub, 
or  a  worm,  or  a  fly,  with  such  admirable  artifice 
and  unerring  skill,  it  cannot  surely  admit  of  a 
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doubt  that  He  constructed  the  human  mind,  the 
rational  being,  on  some  plan.     The  most  noble 
part  of  His  wonderful  works  known  to  us  is  not, 
certainly,  the  only  portion  of  them  which  was 
not  designed  for  some  decisive  and  worthy  pur- 
pose.    Human  nature  must  have  been  ordained 
for  some  end  terminating  either  in  this  world  or 
another.    And  if  there  be  a  system  or  plan,  we 
cannot  question  but  it  is  a  skilful  plan,  and  will 
be  finished  here  or  hereafter ;  for  it  is  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  physical  evidence  that  we  infer, 
both  that  the  Creator  works  not  without  an  end 
or  purpose,  and  also  the  congruity  and  comple- 
tion of  all  His  designs.     All  the  physical  pheno- 
mena that  exhibit  design,  as  far  as  we  compre- 
hend them,  manifest  also  the  full  completion  of 
each  contrivance.  Upon  what  principle,  then,  can 
our  opponents  impugn  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  a  future  state  for  makind  ?  Only  on  this  ground, 
I  think,  that  there  is,  or  may  be,  some  comple- 
tion to  the  moral  system  in  this  world.     If  so,  it 
appears  that  there  is   no  other   alternative   for 
those  who  deny  a  future  state,  than  to  shew  that 
such  a  mixed  state  of  good  and  evil  as  human 
life  exhibits  here,  is  an  end  consistent  with  our 
nature ;  that  the  moral  world  has  a  definite  and 
consistent  end  and  purpose,  although  it  should 
terminate  here.     The  purport  of  the  following 
pages  is,  first,  to  shew  that  there  is  no  such  end 
or  consummation  in  this  life;  that  the  moral  world 
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ia  not  a  system  intended  for  limited  happiness ; 
that,  in  fact,  if  the  moral  world  terminate  here, 
it  is  an  abortive  scheme,  and  that  we  are  equally 
sure  of  this,  whether  the  whole  plan  be  compre- 
hensible or  not.  But  our  evidence  does  not  stop 
here:  it  will  be  shewn,  secondly; that  the  moral 
world  is  a  plan  actually  begun :  thirdly,  that  it 
is  not  merely  abortive,  but  contradictory  and  in- 
congruous, if  it  terminates  here. 

We  shall  demonstrate  these  three  several  posi- 
tions, each  being  independent  arguments  for  a 
future  state.  The  proof  of  the  second  does  not 
depend  on  the  verity  of  the  first,  nor  the  third  on 
the  second.  But  if  these  positions  can  be  proved, 
their  united  evidence  unquestionably  establishes 
the  conclusion  we  seek. 

First :  The  most  obvious  means  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  there  be  any  finished  plan  in  the 
moral  world,  terminating  with  this  life,  is  to  in- 
quire what  have  been  the  most  consistent  con- 
jectures (on  natural  principles)  concerning  the 
design  of  human  nature,  supposing  man's  exist- 
ence limited  to  the  present  state. 

It  is  not  a  little  presumptive  against  the  con- 
sistency of  any  scheme  merely  temporary,  that 
Paley  dismisses  the  only  four  suppositions  that 
appear  to  have  occurred  to  him,  in  the  most 
abrupt  and  confident  manner,  not  deigning  to 
confute  them  by  a  single  argument.  "  It  is  not," 
says  he,  ''  a  state  of  unmixed  happiness,  or  of 
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happiness  simply.  It  is  not  a  state  of  designed 
misery,  or  of  misery  simply.  It  is  not  a  state  of 
retribution.  It  is  not  a  state  of  punishment." 
Thus  he  concludes  these  conjectures.  Why  are 
we  here?  is  a  question  which  those  who  know 
not,  or  who  distrust  Revelation,  have  ever  been 
asking,  but  without  an  approach  to  a  consistent 
answer.  This  also  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
we  shall  not  find  any  congruous  plan  on  this  sup- 
position ;  and  yet,  I  repeat,  who  can  question  that 
the  Great  Architect  has  some  design,  and  that  a 
wise  design  ?  A  man  must  abandon  the  analogy 
of  all  His  works  that  are  known  to  doubt  this. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Paley,  among  these 
suppositions,  has  not  suggested  the  most  obvious, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  conjectures  that  have  been 
offered  for  a  solution  of  a  temporary  system, 
viz. :  that  the  moral  plan  is  intended,  like  the 
animal,  to  be  a  scheme  of  mixed  good  and  evil : 
that  man,  like  the  beasts,  is  ordained  to  have 
his  peculiar  enjoyments,  and,  like  them,  limited 
to  this  life.  But  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  rea- 
son to  be  given  why  Paley  did  not  mention  this 
explanation  of  moral  existence,  viz. :  that  such 
an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  good  and  evil  is  no 
plan,  no  system  at  all  for  a  moral  being.  A  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil,  in  which  the  good  vastly 
predominates  in  the  aggregate,  is  a  very  consist- 
exA  and  very  benevolent  scheme  for  animal  ex- 
istences.    They  are  fitted  for  no  other  pleasures ; 
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and  any  arguments  which  tend  to  prove  that  tbdr 
pleasures  are  too  limited  in  duration,  now,  would 
prove  that  a  gnat  ought  to  be  immortal :  so  that 
the  system  of  a  mixed  and  limited  enjoyment 
appears  admirably  adapted  to  their  nature.  But 
as  extended  to  such  beings  as  man,  if  admitted, 
by  courtesy,  to  the  name  of  a  plan,  it  is  certainly 
so  incongruous  as  to  violate  every  analogy  in 
nature,  and  it  would  be  the  only  plan  that  violates 
her  known  and  admirable  adaptations. 

Let  us  then  proceed  to  examine  this  supposi- 
tion, that  life  is  intended  for  a  state  of  mixed  en- 
joyment, not  because  it  demands  a  grave  and  de- 
tailed confutation  by  any  weight  which  it  intrin- 
sically possesses,  but  because  it  is  really  the  only 
supposition  that  has  the  slightest  plausibility,  ex- 
cept the  solution  that  involves  a  future  state. 


Section  II.  —  Proofs  that  the  Moral  Plan 
is  not  a  Provision  for  limited  Enjoy- 
ment in  this  Life. 

There  is  a  shew  of  consistency  in  the  following 
arguments:  first,  that  man  being  an  animal,  it 
accords  with  his  nature  to  have  a  limited  happi- 
ness :  secondly,  that  his  present  enjoyments  differ 
from  those  of  other  animals,  as  much  as  his  na- 
ture differs,  and,  therefore,  if  both  natures  be- 
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come  extinct,  that  there  is  just  the  similarity  of 
end,  and  the  difference  of  enjoyment,  which  ana- 
logy would  lead  us  to  expect.  Were  these  argu- 
ments valid,  then  is  human  what  bestial  life 
appears  to  be,  merely  a  provision  for  a  certain 
quantum  of  enjoyment.  There  is  no  wonder  that 
this  solution  has  its  advocates ;  for  while  it  gives 
a  relief  to  the  perplexity  of  those  who  will  not 
acquiesce  in  the  obvious  solution  of  the  problem, 
it  is  an  answer  peculiarly  gratifying  to  all  those 
who  resolve  to  make  life  a  system  of  enjoyment. 

So  obvious  are  the  inconsistencies,  however,  of 
the  moral  nature  of  man  with  a  scheme  of  mere 
enjoymenty  that  the  only  defence,  I  believe,  such 
a  supposition  admits  of,  is  to  shew  that  there  are 
similar  inconsistencies  in  the  animal  scheme  of 
limited  enjoyment,  and  thus  to  controvert  the 
basis  of  our  comparison  ;  and  as  I  would  wish  to 
give  an  adverse  argument  its  greatest  weight,  a 
few  such  apparent  objections  may  be  noticed, 
before  we  shew  the  real  incongruities  of  the  same 
interpretation  of  the  moral  system. 

It  may  be  said  by  the  advocates  for  this  solu- 
tion of  temporary  enjoyment  for  man,  that  the 
same  scheme,  in  the  irrational  world,  has  also  its 
anomalies,  and  great  irregularities ;  and  that 
though  it  be,  on  the  whole,  a  plan  or  system,  yet 
it  is  too  casually  constructed,  too  liable  to  acci- 
dent, to  form  a  criterion  upon  which  to  build  the 
inference,  that  the  moral  system  must  needs  be  a 
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perfect  incongruity.  And  why  ?  **  Because  (our 
opponents  may  say)  there  is  no  inyariable  mea- 
sure of  the  degree  of  enjoyment  among  irrational 
creatures.  One  creature/'  say  they,  ''  ranges  in 
happy  liberty ;  another  of  the  same  species  is 
groaning  under  the  oppression  of  man.  One  is 
naturally  long-lived,  exceeding  man's  age;  an- 
other of  the  same  grade  dies  in  two  or  three  years. 
One  creature  evinces  unequivocal  marks  of  its  en- 
joyment  of  existence ;  another  of  a  higher  grade, 
perhaps,  exhibits  no  signs  of  such  gratification. 
One  lives  its  natural  term ;  another  is  devoured 
the  lirst  hour  it  stirs  from  its  nidus."  All  this  is 
true :  nothing  here  specified  is  systematic,  it  is 
what  we  call  casual ;  it  is  certainly  in  the  fullest 
sense  irregular,  but  so  is  the  disposition  of  the 
leaves  on  a  noble  oak,  and  yet  the  oak  is  a  most 
exquisite  system.  No  more  incongruous  is  the 
animal  system  than  an  oak  tree,  although  there  is 
this  casualty  and  disorder  in  the  relative  quantum 
of  enjoyment.  We  do  not  contend  that  there  is, 
or  was  intended  to  be,  a  regular  measure  in  the 
degree  of  enjoyment  in  any  case ;  but  we  assert 
that  the  nature  of  the  enjoyment  is  admirably 
and  systematically  adapted  to  these  irrational  ex- 
istences. So  far  from  such  a  regular  and  inva- 
riable gradation  being  expected,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  have  occurred  invariably,  especially  where 
human  beings  form  a  part  of  the  animal  system  ; 
and  if  they  did  not,  this  inquiry  would  be  need- 
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less.     It  does  not  follow,  that  because  any  na- 
tural phenomena  have  a  general,  systematic,  and 
skilful  design,  that  every  part  of  the  design  must 
be  systematic  and  regular.     I  have  stated  the  in- 
stance of  the  oak  tree ;  but  in  every  department, 
under  a  great  general  system,  there  are  certain 
subordinate  parts  perfectly  planless,  disorderly, 
and  truly,  what  we  call,  casual.     As  Paley  ob- 
serves, where  order  is  not  necessary  to  the  gene- 
ral design,  there  it  is  not  found.     A  regular  gra- 
dation, an  invariable  portion  of  enjoyment,  is  not 
necessary  to  constitute  a  general  system  of  ani- 
mal happiness;  for  if  all  have  what  they  should 
have,  it  can  make  no  difference  in  the  consistency 
of  the  scheme,  that  the  relative  proportions  are 
irregular.    It  cannot  affect  the  happiness  of  the 
partridge  that  the  parrot  has  a  longer  life,  if  the 
partridge  has  as  much  enjoyment  as  it  ought  to 
have ;  and  who  shall  venture  to  say  that  it  has 
not  T     It  cannot  affect  the  enjoyment  of  the  rook 
that  the  raven  lives  so  much  longer,  though  so 
nearly  allied,  if  the  rook  has,  on  the  whole,  a 
happy  existence.    And  in  all  those  cases  where 
the  lives  are  irregularly  terminated  by  casualties, 
or  the  system  of  prey,  if  all  the  existence  per- 
mitted be  enjoyed,  it  would  be  a  bold  assertion 
that,  in  the  most  limited  cases,  there  ought  to  have 
been  more  enjoyment.      For  the  very  same  ar- 
gument, as  Dr.  Crombie  truly  observes,  which 
would  prove  that  there  ought  to  be  more  than  the 
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most  limited  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain,  in 
these  cases,  would  prove  that  animal  enjoymeat 
should  be  unlimited,  which  is  palpably  absurd 
and  inconsistent  with  animal  nature,  unless  we 
can  bring  our  minds  to  believe  that  an  oyster 
ought  to  be  immortal ;  and  even  then,  when  we 
had  proved  the  duration  should  be  unlimited,  to 
our  own  satisfaction,  we  must,  to  be  consistent, 
contend  that  the  intensity  ought  to  be  unlimited 
also  ;  and  that  an  oyster  ought  to  be  a  deity. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  valid  argument  against  an 
admirable  plan  in  the  system  of  animal  enjoy- 
ment, that  that  enjoyment  is  casual  and  irregular 
in  degree.  The  degree  of  enjoyment  is  that  sub- 
ordinate part  of  the  system  which  admits  of  in- 
finite variety  and  unbounded  casualty  ;  the  ad- 
mirable adaptation  of  the  system  is  manifest,  not 
in  the  degree,  but  in  the  nature  and  kind  of  the 
enjoyments  provided  for  the  peculiar  appetites 
and  faculties  of  the  various  grades :  here  all  is  a 
beautiful  unerring  system.  The  desires,  the  in- 
stincts, are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  structure  of 
each  animal,  and  there  are  to  each  species  the 
most  exquisite  adaptations  of  food  and- habitation, 
and  all  other  necessaries,  comforts,  and  pleasures. 
In  this  lies  the  system^  and  it  is  one  of  undevi- 
ating  consistency,  unerring  perfection,  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  makes  the  several  particulars 
perfectly  comprehended. 

Therefore,  the  objector  cannot  rationally  main- 
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taiD,  that  the  moral  world  may  be  a  planless 
scheme  of  enjoyment,  on  the  principle  that  there 
is  also  a  want  of  plan  in  the  animal  system  :  there 
is  not  a  want  of  plan,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
a  perfection  of  plan  in  this  department.  But 
when  we  look  at  the  moral  world,  this  supposed 
system  of  limited  enjoyment,  by  the  same  crite- 
rion, viz.,  the  fuiture  of  the  enjoyment  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  faculties^  desires^  and  general 
nature  of  moral  beings,  there  we  see  at  once  the 
striking  difference :  the  want  of  adaptation,  con- 
sistency, or  system,  runs  through  the  whole.  I 
have  mentioned  one  instance,  viz.,  the  duration 
of  parental  affection,  so  adapted  in  the  brute  to 
his  short  period  ;  so  incongruous  in  man,  if  there 
be  no  future.  The  following  are  also  a  few  of 
the  inconsistencies  involved  in  this  supposition, 
and  in  full  force  against  such  an  interpretation 
of  the  design  of  this  life. 

First :  The  happiness  of  the  irrational  creatures 
is  sure,  but  for  accidental  interruptions.  Give 
them  their  natural  wants,  and  they  are  happy. 
But  the  happiness  of  the  rational  creatures  is 
marred  by  themselves :  for  virtue,  without  reli- 
gion, is  too  weak  to  defend  us  from  imprudencies 
destructive  of  much  happiness.  With  religion, 
it  is  a  deceptive  security  if  it  ends  in  nothing,  and, 
therefore,  such  would  be  a  palpably  inconsistent 
scheme. 

Secondly:  The  animal  happiness  is  complete  at 
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its  termination ;  the  moral,  when  it  ends,  leaTes 
discipUne  unfinished,  affections  rent  asunder, 
hopes  unaccomplished,  strongly  authenticated 
promises  unfulfilled,  natural  instincts,  or  princi- 
pies  of  religion,  without  any  object. 

Thirdly  :  The  animal  and  moral  system  united 
in  man,  interrupt  each  other's  happiness,  and,  as 
a  joint  system  of  enjoyment,  are  a  jarring  dis- 
cordant combination,  apparently  intended  and 
well  calculated  for  discipline  only,  and,  if  so,  not 
for  a  termination  at  death. 

Fourthly :  There  is  no  consistency  of  a  system 
of  limited  happiness  for  moral  creatures,  in  which 
the  good  and  bad  are  indiscriminately  liable  to  ita 
pleasures  and  its  pains, — in  which  the  happiness 
hangs  on  a  moment  s  uncertain  result, — in  which 
the  best  characters  are  often  either  cut  off,  or,  from 
calamities  they  could  not  avoid,  lose  a  relish  for 
life  at  the  very  height  of  their  greatest  fitness  for 
the  happiness  of  it, — in  which,  on  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  worst  enjoy  life  heartily  for  protracted 
years, — in  which  the  fallacious  hopes  of  a  futurity 
cut  off  would  cause  despair, — nay,  in  which  the 
world  itself,  without  such  hope,  would  have  been 
little  better  than  a  pandemonium.  What  a 
scheme  is  this  to  charge  the  All- Wise  with !  A 
train  of  precarious  and  inconsistent  happinesses 
carried  on  chiefly  by  a  deceiving  hope. 

Fifthly :  To  give  limited  happiness  for  moral 
beings   a  consistent   end,   even   a  child   would 
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make  the  nature  of  that  happiness  depend  on 
some  rule,  not  on  accident.  Virtue  is  not  always 
its  own  reward  ;  and  the  reward  it  has  is  liable  to 
be  entirely  overwhelmed  by  external  calamity. 
What  perfect  virtue  might  give,  we  know  not :  the 
only  approach  to  it  borrows  largely  from  hope  of 
the  future.  As  things  are  constituted,  even  the 
natural  punishments  of  wickedness  may  be  avoid- 
ed with  a  little  prudence  and  a  seared  conscience ; 
and  the  natural  rewards  are  sometimes  cut  short 
at  their  commencement,  or  nearly  destroyed  by 
outward  circumstances. 

We  are  not  denying  that  the  moral  world  is  a 
scene  of  just  such  limited  enjoyment  as  the  ob- 
jection describes :  it  certainly  manifests  the  very 
phenomena  that  are  specified ;  but  we  deny, 
without  the  least  hesitation  or  compromise,  that 
this,  as  exhibited  in  this  life,  is  a  congruous 
system,  or  indeed  any  system.  The  animal 
scheme  is  a  most  complex  and  beautiful  scheme 
of  adaptations  for  an  enjoyment  subject  to  cer- 
tain irregularities  which  do  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  consistency  of  the  plan.  The  moral  scheme, 
on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  it  extends  in  this  stage, 
18  casual  and  promiscnous  enjoyment,  without 
any  adaptation  between  the  means  and  supposed 
end.  The  one  is  a  most  skilful  system  :  the  other 
18  not  a  consistent  system  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  Such  is  a  general  and  pi'imd  facie  view  of 
the  case. 


*3*  THE  NOK\L  PLAN 

I  ?cLi  Qpi-v  €titer  into  some  detailed  proofe  of 
ziK  ZHikiLs'crse'  iKyXk^isiency  of  this  peculiar  solution 
'X  iijt  mr'jCil  r':it:nomena.  because  the  only  con- 
-.ytcrkz ". r  >le.i  •:<!  which  the  alternative  of  annihi- 
ifc::-:c  con  be  maintained,  is  through  a  fancied 
ii.^«:c>  'X  m^n  s  enjoyment  to  the  limited  and 
iL.irC  ecj.yzLxi^A  ot  the  animal  kingdom.  But, 
_:.  ir-'z.,  zian  s  existence,  if  only  temporary,  is 
1  >»i  c*  I'ULn  ;  as  Paley  says.  •*  it  is  not  a  system 
if  ^cjM^rKf:  it  isAol  a  swsiem  of' misery  ;  it  is  not 
£  #^£j/  V  smmiAimt^mi  or  of'  reicard"     Then  what 

■mm.  • 

5?  ::  •  Thr  SelirTrr  in  annihilation  replies,  *'  It  is 
X  siixec  «aie."'  True— but  this  decides  nothing  : 
:h::s  ooes  noc  cDostituie  a  plan,  or  system,  or  end, 
cc  c^s^^::.  and  «e  are  sure  the  Creator  had  some 
ted.  ar:d  obcains  it  by  consistent  means.  But 
iMir  op[HX)ent  says,  it  is  a  system  of  benevolence, 
liiiakiQi:  lo  mislead  u»  by  the  term  so  applicable 
:o  :his  U:e  in  its  real  point  of  view.  "  It  is,"  he 
cv^iends.  "a  svstem  of  benevolence  limited  as  the 
jtrkiA^^led^ed  system  of  animal  enjoyment  is 
::ii;::t^:  aini  casual  and  irregular  in  degree,  as 
:r.^:  t>  casual  and  irre^Iar  in  degree;  and  infi- 
:;:cciv  diverse  in  duration,  as  that  is  infinitely  di- 
vt  r^^  in  duration  :  man  being  also  an  animal. 
Are  not  these  points  Jie  asksl  sufficient  to  make 
the  CUSP'S  analogous  !  If  so,  he  contends  that  the 
animal  nature  being  admitted  to  be  a  consistent 
plan,  or  system,  so  is  the  human  nature.''  But 
the  similarities  can  constitute  an  analogous  case 
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only  as  far  as  they  extend.  It  would  be  a  most 
partial  view  of  any  subject,  to  omit  the  consider- 
ation of  the  many  strong  diversities  and  incon- 
gruities, especially  as  the  similarities  respect  only 
the  degree^  while  the  diversities  respect  the  nature 
of  that  enjoyment  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  end 
of  both  the  rational  and  irrational  existences. 
The  nature  of  the  respective  enjoyments  is,  in  the 
one  case,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  structure,  and 
the  faculties,  and  tlie  destination  of  the  creatures  ; 
in  the  other  case,  the  incongruity  is  glaring :  a 
plan  of  limited  enjoyment  may,  therefore,  very 
consistently,  be  the  design  of  the  irrational  sys- 
tem, while  it  would  be  a  most  incongruous  design 
if  it  formed  the  ulterior  object  of  human  exist- 
ence. How  admirably  adapted  to  this  end  are 
the  unerring  instincts  which  guide  the  animals 
to  their  enjoyments  !  They  never  deviate  from, 
they  never  exceed,  the  most  perfect  system  of  epi- 
curean pleasure ;  they  eat  and  drink,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  in  such  a  degree,  and  just  such  food, 
as  tends  to  preserve  the  most  entire  health  to  the 
longest  period.  They  are  liable  to  be  cut  off 
speedily  by  casualties,  it  is  true,  and  so  is  man  ; 
but  their  instinct  is  calculated  to  preserve  them 
as  long  as  they  live  in  the  most  perfect  integ- 
rity of  animal  enjoyment.  Whereas  man — who 
being,  like  them,  an  animal,  should  surely,  if  this 
be  his  whole  existence,  enjoy,  at  least,  as  much 
animal  happiness  as  they — is  marred  in  his  share 
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of  those  pleasures  by  his  very  superiority.  He 
has  imagination  and  reason,  which  either  lead 
him  in  the  pursuit,  or  shew  him  the  means  of  im- 
pairing his  pleasures :  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  most  prudent  man  that  ever  lived  has  less 
mere  animal  enjoyment,  in  proportion  to  his  na- 
tural capacity  for  it,  than  any  creature  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  human  race 
live  in  such  artificial  habits  as  tend  most  rapidly 
to  curtail  the  sum  of  their  animal  enjoyment. 

But  not  only  man  s  misapplication,  but  his 
virtuous  employment  of  his  superior  powers,  tend 
to  mar  his  animal  enjoyments.  Laborious  and 
continued  exertion  of  mind,  or  body,  which  the 
best  natures  are  the  most  apt  to  carry  to  a  noble 
excess,  injure  the  animal  nature  sometimes  irre- 
parably. 

But  the  objector  may  say,  that  these  animal 
pleasures  being  a  species  of  enjoyment  more 
particularly  appropriate  to  the  irrational  races, 
he  does  not  consider  their  smaller  share  any 
objection  to  his  principle.  He  may  say,  how 
great  are  man's  mental  enjoyments; — how  well 
calculated,  not  merely  to  restore  the  balance  of 
what  he  loses  corporeally,  by  superiority  of  mind, 
but  to  exceed  by  far  any  mere  irrational  hap- 
piness! This  is  in  part  true.  Comparatively 
few  of  the  mere  animal  advantages  joined  to  a 
rational  intellect,  certainly  confer  not  only  highert 
but  greater  enjoyment  than  any  the  mere  brutes  \ 
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can  experience.  But  this  is  an  argument  that 
cuts  both  ways,  or  may  be  retorted  thus  :  What- 
ever inlet  to  happiness  is  derived  from  our  supe- 
rior faculties,  at  the  same  enter  a  host  of  miseries. 
Actual  present  evils,  and  besides  these  compari- 
sons between  fonner  happier  days,  apprehension 
of  a  thousand  ills  for  ourselves  or  others,  an  almost 
sure  subjection  to  disease  at  the  close  of  life,  the 
certainty  of  decay  if  it  be  prolonged,  and  the 
lifelong  bondage  of  the  fear  of  death.  These,  in 
a  fancied  scheme  of  enjoyment,  surely  more  than 
neutralize  the  advantages  of  humanity.  It  is  no 
valid  counter-plea  to  urge  that  the  most  miserable 
man  would  not  exchange  his  rational  nature  for 
that  of  the  happiest  of  brutes :  it  only  shews  his 
horror  of  the  loss,  not  his  enjoyment  of  the  posses- 
sion of  rationality.  There  may  be  great  horror 
at  the  thought  of  losing  an  existence  of  unutter- 
able suffering.  But  supposing  there  be,  upon  the 
whole,  more  enjoyment  in  human  life  than  there 
is  suffering, — a  fact  which  cannot,  I  think,  be 
doubted,  — on  what  side  would  the  balance  lie  if 
we  took  away  from  the  sometimes  meagre  excess 
of  human  enjoyment — if  from  this  we  took  away 
all  hope  of  a  future  state,  the  hope  of  meeting  our 
lost  friends,  or  of  their  existence ;  if  we  took  away 
all  the  moral  and  religious  inducements  to  live 
virtuously,  and  consequently  happily?  Take 
these  away,  and  human  life  would  be  in  general 
a  scene  of  unbridled  licentiousness,  ending  in  the 
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blackest  despondency,  as  it  is,  in  some  cases, 
even  now.  But  these  hopes,  these  salutary  re- 
straints, are  all  parts  of  the  system  of  a  futurity ; 
a  part  of  the  scheme  directly  impugning  the  ar- 
gument for  its  being  intended  for  enjoyment 
here ;  and,  more  than  this,  a  part  of  the  system  of 
human  nature  which  must  involve  a  futurity, 
unless  the  Creator  imparted  such  hopes,  desires, 
fears  and  motives,  without  any  corresponding  re- 
alities ;  and  that  alternative  we  may  credit  when 
there  are  any  passions,  appetites  or  instincts  dis- 
covered in  animal  nature,  that  have  no  counter- 
part in  the  habits  and  destination  of  the  creatures 
so  endowed.  And,  therefore,  we  reject  the  sup- 
position that  the  end  and  design  of  human  nature 
is  a  precarious  and  sometimes  trifling  balance 
of  enjoyment,  to  terminate  here ;  that  balance 
of  enjoyment,  obtained  solely  by  the  means  of 
hopes  and  fears,  and  duties  and  discipline,  all 
appertaining  to  another  state,  real  or  believed. 
Ending  here,  the  present  life  would  be  a  poor 
deceptive  scheme ;  niggardly  in  its  enjoyments, 
immoral  in  its  means,  and  incongruous  in  its 
end.  Such  it  would  be  if  designed  for  that  limited 
enjoyment  which  is  so  bountiful  and  consistent 
in  the  irrational  world ;  and  as  such  it  would  be 
the  only  incongruous  scheme  which  has  been 
discovered  among  the  works  of  the  Almighty. 
But  this  is  the  sole  supposition  respecting  the 
design  of  the  moral  system^  which  has  or  indeed 
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which  can  be  formed,  that  has  the  semblance  of 
probability. 

Such  then  is  our  negative  evidence.  We  shall 
next  proceed  to  prove  that  the  moral  system  is 
a  plan,  having  a  positive  and  decided  character, 
involving,  necessarily,  a  consummation  of  some 
kind  in  another  state. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Section  I. — Proofs  that  the  Moral  World  is  a 
System  of  Moral  Government  commenced,  but 
incomplete  if  it  terminate  liere. 

^T^HERE  are  three  assertions  contained  in 
-1-  this  position  :  tirst,  that  the  moral  system  is 
that  of  a  moral  government :  secondly,  that  it 
is  ordained  by  the  Creator:  thirdly,  that  it  is 
only  begun  in  this  world.  I  shall  first  endeavour 
to  shew  that  there  is  a  moral  government  in  the 
world ;  and  then  that  it  must  have  been  ordained 
by  the  Creator  himself,  and  is  not  contingent  on 
any  other  circumstances ; — that  he  has  constituted 
human  nature  with  that  intention  and  design. 
It  will  be  very  easy  to  prove  that  this  system  is 
not  completed  in  this  life. 

Having  ascertained  the  facts,  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  such  a  constitution  of  the  moral 
system  are  too  obvious  for  proof.  It  will  scarcely 
be  questioned,  that  such  a  design  (being  clearly 
ascertained)  will  be  completed  hereafler. 

The  fact  that  there  is  such  a  moral  government  is, 
as  Butler  observes,  one  of  experience ^  rather  than 
argument.     We  experience  it  in  our  minds,  and 
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in  the  constitution  of  things  around  us :  in  our 
conscience  and  passions,  in  the  stnicture  and 
feelings  of  our  hearts,  in  the  opinions  of  society, 
and  in  the  course  of  events  springing  from  these 
internal  principles.  The  result  of  which  consti- 
tution of  things  may  be  briefly  comprehended 
under  the  moral  position  : — that  virtue,  cls  virtue^ 
is  always  beloved  and  favoured;  vice,  cls  vice, 
condemned  and  discouraged :  which  facts  form 
the  foundation  of  a  moral  government. 

With  regard  to  these  facts,  we  have  only  to  ap- 
peal to  the  reader  s  knowledge  of  what  takes 
place  in  his  own  mind,  and  has  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  to  caution  him,  in  the 
estimate  he  forms  of  the  truth  of  the  above  posi- 
tion, not  to  overlook  the  very  material  qualifica- 
tion pointed  out  by  the  italics,  and  which  has 
ever  been  urged  by  the  writers  on  the  subject, 
that  it  is  to  virtue  and  vice  cis  such — divested  of 
all  the  concealment,  or  imitation,  or  equivocation 
with  which  circumstances  will  invest  human  cha- 
racter, that  the  human  mind  and  the  course  of 
human  events  award  honour  or  infamy,  benefits 
or  injury,  advantage  or  loss.  Who,  generally 
speaking,  are  easy  and  happy  in  their  own  minds 
(except  when  under  external  calamities) ;  who 
have  a  cheerful,  unburdened,  peaceful  spirit,  open 
to  all  the  various  gratifications  of  life,  but  the 
virtuous  ?  Who  are  loved,  respected,  trusted,  com- 
mended ;  who  are  most  frequently  rewarded  with 
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places  of  profit  and  honour;  and  whose  habits 
and  conduct  produce  naturally  health  and  riches, 
but  the  virtuous?    A  vicious  character  may  pos- 
sess»  for  a  time,  very  high  spirits ;  but  it  is  not 
from  his  mind  that  he  derives  such  enjoyment, 
but  by  its  intoxication  :  he  may  be  courted,  ad- 
mired, and  benefited,  but  it  is  because  those  who 
act  thus  by  him,  reap  some  advantage  or  amuse-- 
ment  in  his  power  to  confer ;  it  is  never  because 
he  is  an  immoral  character.   And  he  may  acquire 
riches,  because  he  may  acquire  them  dishonestly, 
and  retain  them  avariciously,  before  there  be  an 
opportunity  for  his  character  to  shew  itself;  or 
his  abilities  or  industry  may  be  so  great,  as  to 
counteract  any  disadvantages  that  a  bad  charac- 
ter can  involve ;  but  this  is  not  gain  proceeding 
from  his  vices,  but  their  concealment,  or  from 
some  estimable  qualities  he  may  possess.     The 
general  rule  is,  therefore,  not  impugned  by  such 
instances.     The  second  assertion  is  this  :    For 
the  constitution  by  which  virtue  is  thus  generally 
rewarded  as  virtue,  and  vice .  punished  as  vice, 
there  can  be  no  assignable  cause  but  the  express 
intention  of  the  Creator.     For  this  order  of  na- 
ture, this  construction  of  the  moral  world,  can  be 
referred  only  to  his  appointment,  not  only  as  all 
the  phenomena  of  existence  must  ultimately  have 
proceeded  from  him,  but  as  it  is  produced  espe- 
cially by  the  motives  which  actuate  human  con- 
duct, of  which  motives  He  is  the  sole  author.    He 
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has  SO  constructed  our  minds  as  that  certain  moral 
actions  are  pleasant  or  repulsive,  approved  or 
condemned  by  us»  not  without  any  exception  (for 
there  are  perverted  moral  feelings),  but  approved 
or  condemned  by  an  incalculable  and  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  persons  of  every  country,  age, 
and  state  of  civilization.  And  it  is  thus  that  the 
general  government  of  God  is  carried  on  by  the 
general  constitution  of  the  human  mind  itself. 
The  free  will  of  man  has  not  produced  these  mo- 
ral consequences.  Man  did  not  make  his  own 
natural  passions  or  dispositions,  though  he  often 
disorders  them.  We  are  speaking  of  the  natural 
feelings  of  mankind  at  large,  and  their  general 
approval  or  condemnation  of  human  conduct; 
and  we  assert,  that  the  awards  of  public  opinion 
depend  not  on  the  caprice  of  man,  but  on  the  na- 
tural frame  of  mind  which  the  Creator  con- 
structed ;  and  the  inference  is  just  the  same,  whe- 
ther man  can  govern  his  own  volitions,  or  actions, 
or  not :  in  either  case,  they  are  equally  derived 
from  the  passions  and  feelings  stamped  on  his 
nature  and  constitution. 

It  cannot  be  alleged,  then,  that  such  a  con- 
stitution of  things  is  the  effect  of  human  policy, 
of  priestcraft,  of  governments,  or  conventional 
agreement.  We  could  not  have  such  influence 
over  our  natural  passions  as  to  produce  this  ge- 
neral opinion,  otherwise  than  in  accord  with  those 
natural  feelings,  that  is,  with  our  consciences,  and 
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the  general  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  ge- 
neral issue  of  right  as  right,  and  wrong  as  wrong. 
Neither  can  the  caprice  or  perverted  feelings  of 
some  corrupt  minds  be  alleged  as  an  argum^it 
that  such  awards  proceed  from  the  will  of  man, 
not  the  plan  of  his  Creator ;  for  the  instant  recog* 
nition  of  these  perversions  of  inclination,  as  ex^ 
ceptiofis,  marks  the  rule  to  be  general ;  and  in  all 
such  cases,  the  conscience  of  the  individual  (if 
fairly  consulted)  would  stand  up  against  the  bias 
of  the  feelings,  and  declare  the  rule  to  be  univer- 
sal, namely,  ihat  virtue^  as  virtue^  is  ever  to  be  ap- 
proved ;  vice  J  as  vice,  ever  to  be  condemned.  In  this 
fact  is  contained  briefly  the  moral  system.  But 
what  is  this  but  the  moral  government  of  Grod? 
What  a  strong  indelible  line  of  demarcation  is 
this  between  good  and  evil,  especially  when  we 
consider  what  an  immense  temporary  advantage 
the  evil  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  pro- 
duce, and  how  often  it  escapes  all  temporal  punish- 
ment, but  the  dull  reproach  of  a  seared  consci- 
ence. Strong,  bold,  high  spirited  men,  cut  off 
suddenly  before  their  vices  have  had  time  to  woric 
their  general  retributive  consequences, — such 
persons  often  sin  with  perfect  impunity  as  to  this 
world,  and  such  examples  occur  every  day ;  and 
yet  this  general  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  is  not  affected  in  the  least  by  such  ex- 
amples, for  it  is  indelibly  engraven  on  the  hu- 
man heart  by  its  Maker. 
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But  I  have  said,  this  order  of  things  extends 
beyond  the  mere  approval  of  virtue  and  condem- 
nation of  vice.  God  has  given  incalculably  solid 
advantages  to  the  former,  so  that  human  nature 
not  only  approves  the  right,  but  has  strong  in- 
ducements to  act  rightly,  even  under  very  strong 
temptations  to  the  contrary,  and  not  only  to  act 
rightly,  but  to  reward  others  for  doing  the  same. 

To  confirm  what  has  been  said,  there  cannot 
be  a  higher  authority  than  Butler's.  And,  I 
trust,  that  in  the  outset  of  so  important  a  subject, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  fortify  myself  by  a  long 
quotation  from  this  excellent  authority.  '*  Every 
man  (says  he),  in  every  thing  he  does,  naturally 
acts  upon  the  forethought  and  apprehension  of 
avoiding  evil,  or  obtaining  good,  and  if  the  natural 
course  of  things  be  the  appointment  of  God^  and 
our  natural  faculties  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence are  given  us  by  Him,  then  the  good  conse- 
quences which  follow  our  actions  are  His  appoint- 
ment. Foreseen  pleasures  and  pains  belonging 
to  the  passions  (that  is  to  say,  their  ultimate  con- 
sequences), were  intended  in  general  to  induce 
mankind  to  act  in  such  and  such  manners." 

"  Now  (continues  Butler)  from  this  general 
observation,  obvious  to  every  one,  God  has  given 
us  to  understand  that  He  has  appointed  satisfac- 
tion and  delight  to  be  the  consequence  of  our 
acting  in  this  manner ;  and  pain  and  uneasiness, 
of  our  acting  in  another,  and  of  our  not  acting  at 
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all ;  and  by  finding  the  consequences  which  we 
were  beforehand  informed  of,  uniformly  to  follow, 
we  may  learn  that  we  are  at  present  actually 
under  His  government,  in  the  strictest  and  most 
proper  sense  ;  in  such  a  sense  as  that  He  rewards 
and  punishes  us  for  our  actions.  An  Author  of 
nature  being  supposed,  it  is  not  so  much  a  de- 
duction of  reason,  as  a  matter  of  experience, 
that  we  are  thus  under  His  government,  in  the 
same  sense  as  we  are  under  the  government  of 
civil  magistrates.  Because,  the  annexing  plea- 
sure to  some  actions,  and  pain  to  others,  in  our 
power  to  do  or  forbear,  and  giving  notice  of  this 
appointment  beforehand,  to  whom  it  concerns, 
is  the  proper  formal  notion  of  government. 
Whether  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  thus  follows 
upon  our  behaviour,  be  owing  to  the  Author  of 
nature  acting  upon  us  every  moment  which  we 
feel  it,  or  to  his  having  at  once  contrived  and 
executed  his  own  part  in  the  plan  of  the  world, 
makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  matter  before  us. 
For  if  civil  magistrates  could  make  the  sanction 
of  their  laws  take  place  without  interposing  at  all, 
after  they  had  passed  them,  without  a  trial  and 
the  formalities  of  an  execution  ;  if  they  were  able 
to  make  their  laws  execute  themselves,  or  every 
offender  to  execute  them  upon  himself,  we  should 
be,  just  in  the  same  sense,  under  their  government 
then,  as  we  are  now,  but  in  a  much  higher  degree, 
and  in  a  more  perfect  manner.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility  of  answering,  or    evading  the   general 
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thiDg^  here  intended,  without  denying  all  final 
causes.  For  final  causes  being  admitted,  the  plea- 
sures and  pains  now  mentioned  must  be  admitted 
too  as  instances  of  them  ;  and  if  they  are,  if  God 
annexes  delight  to  some  actions,  and  uneasiness 
to  others,  with  an  apparent  design  to  induce  us  to 
act  so  and  so,  then  he  not  only  dispenses  happi- 
ness and  misery,  but  also  riewards  and  punishes 
actions.  If,  for  example,  the  pain  that  we  feel 
upon  doing  what  tends  to  the  destruction  of  our 
bodies  (suppose  upon  too  near  an  approach  to  the 
fire,  or  wounding  ourselves),  be  appointed  by  the 
Author  of  nature  to  prevent  our  doing  what  thus 
tends  to  our  destruction,  this  is  altogether  as  much 
an  instance  of  his  punishing  our  actions,  and  con- 
sequently of  our  being  under  his  government,  as 
declaring  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  if  we  acted 
80,  He  would  inflict  such  pain  upon  us,  and  in- 
flicting it,  whether  it  be  greater  or  less. 

"  Thus  we  find  (says  Butler)  that  the  true 
notion  or  conception  of  the  Author  of  nature  is, 
that  of  a  master,  or  governor,  prior  to  the  consi- 
deration of  his  moral  attributes.  The  fact  of  our 
case,  which  we  find  by  experience,  is,  that  he 
actually  exercises  dominion  or  government  over 
us  at  present,  by  rewarding  and  punishing  us  for 
our  actions,  in  as  strict  and  as  proper  a  sense  of 
these  words,  and  even  in  the  same  sense,  as 
children,  servants,  subjects,  are  rewarded  and 
punished  by  those  who  govern  them."  (Analogy, 
Part  I.  chap,  ii.) 
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But  we  have  not  considered  yet  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  moral  plan  or  government, 
except  in  its  broad  and  general  distinction  of 
rewarding  virtue,  and  punishing  vice.  We  must 
inquire  in  what  repects  we  clearly  ascertain  the 
Creator's  will,  and  what  is  the  proper  criterion 
of  the  moral  plan  or  system. 

The  divine  appointments  may  be  ascertained 
by  examining  the  moral  constitution  of  our  minds, 
for  that  is  one  part  of  the  plan  ;  and  by  noting  the 
constitution  and  course  of  external  circumstances, 
the  course  of  events  in  the  world,  or  our  own 
personal  experience,  which  is  another. 

Of  the  type  of  this  moral  system,  or  the  accord- 
ance within  our  own  minds,  Butler  very  justly 
observes  :  ^'  It  is  manifest  that  great  part  of  com- 
mon language,  and  of  common  behaviour,  over 
the  world,  is  formed  upon  the  supposition  of  such 
a  moral  faculty,  whether  called  conscience,  moral 
reason,  moral  sense,  or  divine  reason ;  whether 
considered  as  a  sentiment  of  the  understanding, 
or  as  a  perception  of  the  heart,  or,  which  seems 
the  truth,  as  including  both.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
doubtful,  in  the  general,  what  course  of  action 
this  faculty,  or  practical  discerning  power  within 
us,  approves.  It  is  that  which  all  ages  and  all 
nations  have  made  profession  of  in  public ;  it  is 
that  which  every  man  you  meet  puts  on  the  show 
of;  it  is  that  which  the  primary  and  fundamental 
laws  of  all  civil  constitutions,  over  the  face  of  the 
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earth,  make  it  their  business  and  endeavour  to 
enforce  the  practice  of  on  mankind,  namely, 
justice,  veracity,  and  regard  to  common  good.  It 
is  manifest  then,  in  general,  that  we  have  such  a 
faculty  of  discernment."  (Analogy,  Disserta- 
tion II.) 

"  Now  (says  Butler)  if  human  creatures  are 
endued  with  such  a  moral  nature  as  we  have  been 
explaining,  or  with  a  moral  faculty,  the  natural 
object  of  which  is  actions,  moral  government  must 
consist  in  rendering  them  happy  or  unhappy,  in 
rewarding  and  punishing  them,  as  they  follow, 
neglect,  or  depart  from,  the  moral  rule  of  action 
thus  interwoven  in  their  nature,  or  suggested  and 
enforced  by  this  moral  faculty,  in  rewarding  and 
punishing  them  upon  account  of  their  so  doing." 
(Analogy,  Dissertation  II.) 

We  proceed,  then,  to  inquire  how  far  this 
virtuous  conduct  is  followed  by  the  reward  of 
inward  satisfaction  and  external  advantages. 

"  First :  As  a  general  rule  (says  Butler),  far 
more  easiness  and  satisfaction  are  the  natural  con* 
sequence  of  a  virtuous  than  of  a  vicious  course  of 
life  in  the  present  state,  as  an  instance  of  a  moral 
government  established, — an  instance  collected 
from  experience  and  present  matter  of  fact :  and 
this,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  distinct  thing  from 
the  approval  of  it  by  the  conscience ;  for  we  might 
have  approved  of  that  which  was  right,  but  it 
would  not  follow,  that  which  is  right  would  gene- 
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rally  give  heartfelt  satisfaction.  In  many  minds 
it  has  lost  this  effect.  Had  there  been  no  moral 
government,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  right 
and  satisfaction  going  thus  hand  in  hand,  except 
when  the  right  gives  us  some  immediate  advan- 
tage ;  but  right,  as  right,  independent  of  the  re- 
sult, possesses  this  general  advantage. 

"  Secondly:  External  advantages  attend  the 
virtuous  and  prudent  management  of  ourselves 
and  our  affairs ;  and  rashness,  profligate  negli- 
gence, and  wilful  folly,  bring  after  them  many 
inconveniences  and  sufferings.  These  afford  in- 
stances of  correction  by  the  constitution  of  na- 
ture, just  as  the  correction  of  children,  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  by  way  of  example,  when  they 
run  into  danger  or  hurt  themselves,  is  a  part  of 
right  education. 

"  Thirdly  :  From  the  natural  course  of  things 
vicious  actions  are  to  a  great  degree  actually 
punished  as  mischievous  to  society ;  and  besides 
punishment  actually  inflicted  on  this  account, 
there  is  also  the  fear  and  apprehension  of  it  in 
those  persons  whose  crimes  have  rendered  them 
obnoxious  to  it  in  case  of  discovery ;  this  state  of 
fear  being  often  of  itself  a  very  considerable 
punishment. 

•'  Fourthly :  In  the  natural  course  of  things, 
virtue,  as  such,  is  actually  rewarded,  and  vice,  as 
such,  punished,  which  seems  an  instance  of  moral 
government  begun  and  established.  That  is,  vir- 
tue may  perhaps  produce  much  present  suffer- 
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ing,  and  vice  much  present  pleasure;  but  the 
pain  or  pleasure,  in  this  latter  case,  are  produced 
by  the  result  of  the  conduct,  not  by  the  character 
of  the  conduct,  not  by  the  virtuousness  or  vicious- 
ness  of  the  conduct.  Where  the  character  of  the 
conduct  is  considered,  where  it  is  known  and  ex- 
hibited, then  the  general  rule  holds  good  in  most 
cases :  virtue,  as  virtue,  has  its  reward ;  vice,  as 
vice,  its  punishment. 

**  Fifthly  :  All  honest  and  good  people  are 
disposed  to  befriend  honest  and  good  men,  as 
such,  and  to  discountenance  the  vicious,  as  such  : 
from  which  favour  and  discouragement  cannot 
but  arise  considerable  advantage  and  inconve- 
nience. Let  any  one  be  known  to  be  a  man  of 
virtue,  somehow  or  other  he  will  be  favoured, 
and  good  offices  done  to  him,  from  regard  to  his 
character  without  remote  views." 

**  Therefore  (says  Butlier),  that  God  has  given 
us  a  moral  nature,  may  most  justly  be  urged  as  a 
proof  of  our  being  under  his  moral  government; 
but  that  he  has  placed  us  in  a  condition  (as  these 
instances  shew)  which  gives  this  nature  scope  to 
operate,  and  in  which  it  does  influence  mankind 
to  act,  so  as  to  favour  and  reward  virtue,  and  dis- 
countenance and  punish  vice,  this  is  not  the  same, 
bat  a  fuither  and  additional  proof  of  his  moral 
government.  But  it  cannot  be  said,  because 
virtuous  actions  are  sometimes  punished,  and 
vicious  actions  rewarded,  that  nature  intended  it. 
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For  though  this  great  disorder  is  bronght  about 
by  means  of  some  natural  passion,  yet  this  may 
be  brought  about  by  the  perversion  of  such  pas- 
sion, implanted  for  far  other,  and  those  very  good 
purposes." 

A  material  consideration  remains.  The  Bishop 
very  justly  adds :  ^'  But  there  is  also,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  a  tendency  in  virtue  and  vice  to  pro- 
duce the  good  and  bad  effects  now  mentioned, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  they  do  in  fact  produce 
them.  For  instance,  good  and  bad  men  would 
be  much  more  rewarded  and  punished,  as  such, 
were  it  not  that  justice  is  often  artificially  eluded, 
that  characters  are  not  known,  and  many  who 
would  thus  favour  virtue  and  discourage  vice, 
are  hindered  from  doing  so,  by  accidental  causes. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  then,  besides  the  good  and 
bad  effects  of  virtue  and  vice  on  men's  own  minds, 
the  course  of  the  world  does,  in  some  measure, 
turn  upon  the  approbation  and  disapprobation  of 
them,  as  such,  in  others.  The  sense  of  well  and 
ill  doing,  the  presages  of  conscience,  the  love  of 
good  characters,  and  the  dislike  of  bad  ones, 
honour,  shame,  resentment,  gratitude, — all  these 
considered  in  themselves,  and  in  their  effects,  do 
afford  manifest  real  instances  of  virtue,  as  such, 
naturally  favoured,  and  of  vice,  as  such,  discounte- 
nanced more  or  less,  in  the  daily  course  of  human 
life  in  every  age,  in  every  relation,  in  every 
general  circumstance  of  it." 
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''  If  any  one  (he  adds)  should  think  all  this  to 
be  of  little  importance,  I  desire  him  to  consider 
what  he  would  think  if  vice  had  essentially,  and 
in  its  nature,  these  advantageous  tendencies ;  or 
if  virtue  had  essentially  the  direct  contrary  ones/' 
(Analogy,  Part  I.  ch.  iii.) 

Will  it  be  said  that  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  as  nature  is  constituted,  that  virtue 
being  generally  advantageous,  and  vice  the  very 
reverse,  these  respective  rewards  or  punishments 
would  necessarily  follow  ?  This  is  the  very  argu- 
ment we  use  to  prove  a  moral  government,  viz., 
that  the  Creator  has  so  constructed  the  world, 
that  they  are  thus  generally  advantageous  or  in- 
jurious. But  if  by  the  objection  it  is  implied 
that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  reverse ; 
that  a  constitution  of  things  could  not  have  ex- 
isted, in  which  virtue  should  be  generally  inju- 
rious, and  vice  advantageous,  it  is  untrue :  there 
is  no  impossibility  in  the  supposition,  because, 
in  many  partial  cases,  we  actually  witness  the 
existence  of  such  a  state  of  things ;  nay,  even 
in  regard  to  whole  communities,  it  has  been 
contended,  by  a  very  subtile  and  celebrated 
writer,  that  public  virtue  may  be  public  ruin. 
We  do  not  assert  that  the  paradox  is  proved; 
but  that  it  might  require  talent  equal  to  his  own 
to  refute  it,  if  his  premises  be  adopted.  This 
alone  would  shew  that  this  reverse  of  the  usual 
awards  of  virtue  and  vice  was   not  impossible. 
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And  with  respect  to  individuals,  the  case  is  quite 
clear,  that  many  millions  have  thriven  and  been 
happy  for  years  in  a  course  of  demoralization ; 
so  the  impossibility  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
human  constitution  might  have  been  such,  that 
a  certain  degree  of  evil,  recognised  by  the  con- 
science as  evil,  might  have  been  universally, 
as  it  is  sometimes  partially  and  temporally,  bene- 
ficial. We  say  then,  these  respective  advantages 
and  disadvantages  could  have  been  reversed,  for 
in  many  instances  they  are  reversed ;  the  aMrard 
of  the  inward  principle,  conscience,  alone  re- 
maining the  same.  But,  by  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  general 
accord  between  the  various  causes  of  human 
happiness  and  the  inward  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  ;  and  none  but  an  atheist  can  consistently 
deny  that  this  order  of  things  was  ordained  by  the 
Creator  himself,  or,  iu  other  words,  that  a  moral 
government  is  begun  in  this  life. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  assertion  res- 
pecting the  moral  system,  namely,  that  this  moral 
government  is  incomplete  and  abortive  if  it  termi- 
nates here.  We  need  scarcely  any  other  evidence 
than  the  general  opinion  of  mankind  in  all  ages, 
that  there  is  nothing  resembling  a  consummation 
of  this  or  any  other  moral  scheme  in  this  life : 
some  proofs,  however,  may  be  cited,  shewing  how 
frequently  vice  may  escape  punishment,  and 
virtue  lose  its  rewards. 

That  external  advantages,  and  internal  peace, 
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though  generally  attendant  on  virtue,  do  not  inva- 
riably accompany  virtuous  conduct,  requires  little 
proof.  With  regard  to  external  advantages,  it 
would  be  a  useless  occupation  of  the  reader's 
time  to  prove  that  such  award  is  very  precarious, 
except,  so  far  as  some  virtues,  as  industry,  natu- 
rally tend  to  their  own  remuneration  ;  but  this  is 
true  only  of  some  virtues,  and  not  of  them  either 
uniformly  or  proportionably.  So  far  from  pros- 
perity always  attending  desert,  it  is  proverbial 
that  "  one  event  happeneth  to  the  good,  and  also 
to  the  wicked." 

With  regard  to  the  second  means  of  award — 
the  favour  of  mankind,  there  are  great  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule.  It  is  an  exceedingly  partial 
and  capricious  remuneration.  Some  virtues  are 
highly  esteemed ;  some,  which  are  evidently  su- 
perior in  moral  worth,  are  held  in  low  repute.  If 
a  person  signally  fail  in  some  very  questionable 
virtue,  as  active  courage,  he  loses  his  character, 
let  his  other  intrinsic  virtues  be  what  they  may. 
If  he  has  committed  some  kinds  of  sin,  as  a 
decided  fraud,  although  he  becomes  an  eminently 
virtuous  character,  there  is  no  forgiveness  in 
public  opinion :  his  name  is  blasted  for  ever. 
These  awards,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  prevent 
anything  resembling  a  just  and  systematic  retri- 
bution of  moral  worth. 

A  third  means  of  moral  award  is,  the  effect  of 
these  respective  qualities  on  the  individual  him- 
self    But  here  also  we  discern,  amidst  the  same 
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general  rule,  sufficient  exceptions  to  preclude 
any  systematic  award.  For  when  a  man  has 
preserved  his  health  and  his  property,  that  is, 
when  he  has  been  prudent,  he  may  often  be  a 
decidedly  vicious  character,  with  little  positive 
injury.  His  constitution  may  be  peculiarly 
strong,  and  his  circumstances  prosperous;  and 
these  advantages  may  carry  him,  without  suffer- 
ing, through  a  long  course  of  vice  and  considera- 
ble intemperance.  But  such  prudence  cannot  be 
called  a  virtue ;  and  if  to  this  prudence  be  added 
a  seared  conscience,  the  man  may  be  a  notori- 
ously immoral  character,  without  any  positive 
punishment  from  external  circumstances,  or  his 
own  feelings  and  reflections.  He  will  not  escape 
negative  punishment,  certainly ;  for  he  will  lose 
all  the  sterling  gratification  derived  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  higher  propensities  of  his  nature, 
from  having  neglected  the  proper  sources  of  en- 
joyment, the  pleasures  of  intellect,  benevolence, 
and  religion ;  but  these  being  pleasures  he  can- 
not appreciate,  the  loss  can  scarcely  be  called 
punishment.  And  as  he  may  be  intemperate,  so 
he  may  be  unjust  without  positive  retribution,  if 
he  takes  care  to  steer  clear  of  the  statutes.  "  Ex- 
perience shews  (says  Butler)  that  men  can  in  a 
great  degree  get  over  their  sense  of  shame,  by 
professing  themselves  to  be  without  principle ; 
and,  avowing  direct  villany,  they  can  support 
themselves  against  the  infamy  of  it.'' 
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It  18  said,  indeed,  that  virtue  is  always  its  own 
remuneration,  in  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  it  im- 
parts ;  vice  its  own  punishment.  This  notion  is 
(a  universal  truth)  palpably  false.  That  vice  and 
crime  are  not  always  followed  by  positive  punish- 
ment, unless  prudence  also  is  forsaken,  is  certain. 
Whether  they  would  not  generally  be  punished, 
if  all  the  wicked  lived  to  old  age,  is  questionable ; 
for  although  we  sometimes  see  wicked  old  men 
die  apparently  with  a  stupid  insensibility,  yet  we 
know  not  all  they  suffer  mentally.  But  multi- 
tudes of  the  decidedly  wicked  are  cut  off  sud- 
denly, or  in  violent  diseases,  in  the  midst  of  their 
prosperous  and  happy  courses,  so  suddenly  as  to 
preclude  mental  reflections.  Many  decidedly 
wicked  persons  are  men  of  exuberant  spirits,  cal- 
lous moral  feelings,  and  enjoy  life  heartily  to  their 
last.  The  imprudencies  are  always  their  own 
punishment,  but  not  the  vices  certainly. 

The  converse  of  this  may  not  be  quite  so  evi- 
dent. Virtue  is,  certainly,  rewarded  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  vice  and  crime  are  punished.  But  we  have 
no  need  to  fear  that  the  testimony  to  a  future 
award,  afforded  by  suffering  virtue,  should  ever 
be  withdrawn ; — not  only  of  virtuous  people  suf- 
fering a  very  large  share  of  the  afflictions  common 
to  humanity,  but  suffering  for  or  on  account  of 
their  virtues,  not  only  from  the  persecution  of 
enemies  (for  those  cases  are  comparatively  rare), 
but  through  their  own  forbearance,  self-denial,  or 
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from  what  they  endure  from  the  contrariety  of 
others,  sometimes  from  their  nearest  connections. 
There  is  one  very  material  distinction  always  to 
be  observed  in  solving  the  question,  whether  vir- 
tue be  her  own  reward,  and  that  is,  the  stage  or 
progress  that  has  been  attained  in  what  may  be 
properly  deemed  a  virtuous  course.  That  course 
is  begun  when  there  is  a  systematic  opposition  to 
that  which  is  known  to  be  evil.  Now  such  an 
opposition,  from  some  strong  motives,  may  com- 
mence in  the  heyday  of  youth,  when  the  plea- 
sures of  an  evil  course  may  have  been  tried,  and 
yet  not  to  that  degree  as  to  become,  in  any  wise, 
materially  injurious,  so  as  to  counterbalance  the 
pleasure  :  such  an  evil  course  in  the  commence- 
ment is  generally,  on  the  contrary,  peculiarly  de- 
lightful and  intoxicating.  Now  a  steady  opposi- 
tion to  this  progress  must  be  so  difficult,  and  re- 
quire such  a  painful  struggle,  that  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  those  persons  who  have  unhappily 
gone  so  far,  are  ever  entirely  reclaimed,  except 
through  some  severe  suffering.  In  such  cases, 
then,  as  these  ;  in  such  a  stage  of  her  progress,  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward, 
and  the  individual  may  be  cut  off  before  the  hap- 
piness of  a  virtuous  course  is  experienced.  But 
there  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  an  instance  where  a 
steady  and  decisive  principle  of  virtue  has  been 
obtained,  but  after  several  failures  and  backslid- 
ings,  not  only  in  conduct,  but  even  in  principle  ; 
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and  yet  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  progress 
iu  virtue.  But  during  this  struggle,  the  mind  is 
in  a  state  far  removed  from'happiness.  When  the 
principle  is  fixed,  either  for  good  or  evil,  there  is 
a  comparative  calm.  If  for  a  virtuous  course, 
the  happy  consequence  is  then  soon  experienced  ; 
but  how  many  millions  die  ere  that  painful  con- 
test is  over,  and  the  virtuous  principle  is  thus 
fixed  and  triumphant. 

*•  Suppose  (says  Butler)  a  person  with  passions 
inflamed,  his  natural  faculty  of  self-government 
impaired  by  habits  of  indulgence,  and  with  all 
his  vices  about  him,  like  so  many  harpies  craving 
for  their  accustomed  gratification ;  who  can  say 
how  long  it  might  be  before  such  a  person  would 
find  more  satisfaction  in  the  reasonableness  and 
present  good  consequences  of  virtue,  than  diffi- 
culties and  self-denial  in  the  restraint  of  it ;  yet 
such  a  reform  would  require  great  self-denial, 
and  be  highly  virtuous."  There  is,  I  repeat, 
another  case  where  the  trial  is,  perhaps,  as  diffi- 
cult, and  the  reward  not  appreciated,  where  the 
conduct  has  been  remarkably  virtuous.  Young 
persons  who  have  never  known  the  natural  and 
common  ill  consequences  of  a  sinful  course,  and, 
therefore,  have  not  that  motive  to  shun  it ;  stea 
dily  pursuing  a  virtuous  course,  have  a  present 
reward  certainly,  but  it  is  one  of  which  they  are 
not  fully  conscious.  And  if  at  the  same  time  they 
be  taunted  for  a  coldness  of  feelings,  and  their 
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virtue  ascribed  to  a  want  of  temptation ;  and  if, 
with  all  this,  temptations  should  come,  and  yet 
be  steadily  resisted,  as  they  are  in  thousands  of 
instances,  this  is  an  example  of  painful  virtue, 
which  is  more  difficult,  perhaps,  than  the  most 
persevering  struggle  against  vice,  when  its  evils 
are  known  and  have  been  experienced. 

I  will  briefly  repeat  the  argument.  It  has  been 
contended,  that  alt  this  and  other  instances  of 
self-denying  restraint,  or  of  active  benevolence,  b 
really  rewarded  in  tliat  state  of  mind  which  results 
from  the  proper  exercise  of  the  higher  principles 
of  our  nature.  That  in  old  age,  especially,  when 
the  usual  resources  of  sin  generally  fail,  then  the 
blessed  peace  and  serenity  consequent  on  a  vir- 
tuous life,  is  almost  sure  to  be  felt.  Now,  grant- 
ing that  this  is  invariably  true,  when  the  reform 
is  so  complete  and  established  that  virtuous  plea- 
sures are  appreciated,  yet  thousands  of  reformed 
persons  are  cut  off  before  their  self-restraint  is 
habitual  and  no  longer  galling ;  and  before  they 
are  in  that  calm  frame  of  mind  that  enables  ttiem 
to  enjoy  the  quieter  pleasures  of  virtue.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  that  the  number  of  those  who  have 
from  infancy  cultivated  the  higher  and  better 
propensities  of  their  nature  only,  and  who  must^ 
in  consequence,  be  generally  happy,  is  compara- 
tively small  indeed  ;  but  the  multitudes  who  have 
gone  astray  do  not  experience  that  their  virtuous 
struggle  for  reform  immediately  yields  the  reward 
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of  virtue :  failures  occur — a  war  within  is  maiu- 
tained,  and  the  beautiful  calm  of  a  well  balanced 
mind  is  not  generally  experienced  till  there  has 
been  a  long  contention  with  evil :  but  ere  this, 
thousands  who,  because  of  their  sincere  endea* 
▼ours  for  reformation,  are  truly  classed  with  the 
virtuous,  are  carried  off  in  the  midst  of  the  war* 
fare.  We  do  not  say  that  no  comfort  is  expe- 
rienced, but  that  it  is  interrupted  and  alloyed ; 
and  while  it  is  thus  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  it 
hinders  the  enjoyments  that  unprincipled  minds 
allow  themselves  without  scruple  or  pain.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  there  has  been  prudence,  the 
conscience. may  be  so  torpid,  the  decline  of  life 
so  easy,  the  nerves  so  strung,  that  wicked  men 
may  comfortably  sleep  out  the  evening  of  their 
days,  and  sink  into  death  with  the  serenity  of 
lambs.  These  are  a  few  of  the  proofs  that  virtue 
is  not  its  own  reward.  We  infer,  therefore,  there 
is  a  moral  government  begun,  but  certainly  not 
completed  in  this  world. 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  to  be  added, 
which  will  probably  be  considered  as  conclusive, 
which  is,  that  to  constitute  a  moral  completion, 
this  reward  must  be  invariable.  But  if,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  be  so  many  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  and  the  award — that  necessary  con- 
summation of  a  moral  government — be  so  often 
evaded,  we  may  justly  say,  that  this  moral  go- 
vernment, if  it  terminate  here,  is  incomplete  and 
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abortive.  Yet  nothing  could  have  been  easier  to 
our  apprehension,  limited  as  it  is,  than  that  this 
moral  government  should  have  had  a  completion 
here.  By  a  small  variation  in  the  constitution 
of  things,  temperance  might  always  have  pro- 
duced health  ;  industry  and  honesty  procured 
riches ;  and  human  tribunals  invariably  awarded 
(as  a  good  father  does)  according  to  real  moral 
merit.  The  Creator  of  all  our  faculties,  and  the 
Governor  of  all  events,  could  have  easily  so  con- 
stituted our  minds,  and  so  constructed  the  earth 
we  inhabit,  that  without  any  restraint  on  the  wilK 
the  award  in  all  cases  would  naturally  and  pro- 
portionably  attend  the  desert.  It  is  not  man's 
caprice  that  prevents  such  a  consummation,  but 
the  structure  of  his  mind,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  world  around  him. 


We  may  now  draw  two  inferences  from  tlie 
evidence  which  has  been  briefly  examined. 

First :  We  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  negative 
evidence  in  the  preceding  chapter.  We  have  in 
these  facts,  I  think,  additional  testimony,  that  no 
moral  scheme  of  any  kind  is  completed  in  this 
world.  It  is  not  a  scheme  of  mixed  or  limited 
enjoyment,  and  it  is  not  a  scheme  in  which  any 
moral  conduct  is  followed  by  such  corresponding 
result  that,  if  it  terminated  here,  we  could  say  it 
was  a  moral  system  completed.     But  this  is  a 
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great  point  to  have  ascertained,  if  we  could  go  no 
further ;  for  it  is  incredible  that,  while  the  phy- 
sical world  is  so  admirably  and  completely  sys- 
tematic, a  Moral  Being  should  have  lavished  all 
this  consummate  skill  on  a  scheme  of  morality,  if 
it  can  be  called  a  scheme,  terminating  in  nothing 
but  irregularity  and  confusion. 

But,  secondly :  We  have  ascertained  that, 
amidst  all  this  irregularity,  as  far  as  regards 
award  and  completion,  there  is  a  system  begun. 
That,  notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  the  Cre- 
ator has  put  a  marked  and  essential  difference 
between  virtue  and  vice,  and  thus,  as  Paley  ob- 
serves, has  shewn  which  side  He  is  of.  The  ge- 
neral facts  stated  by  Butler  are  incontrovertible ; 
for  the  striking  distinction  that  virtue,  as  virtue, 
has  always  an  acknowledged  superiority — vice, 
as  vice,  held  in  general  reprobation — this  alone 
marks  a  moral  plan,  as  far  as  respects  those  qua- 
lities. It  also  accords  with  that  plan,  that  the 
general  course  of  external  circumstances  is  favour- 
able to  virtue.  And  it  is  a  very  striking  confir- 
mation of  it,  that  virtue  naturally  produces  a  calm, 
peaceful,  happy  state  of  mind,  and  a  healthy  state 
of  body,  and  vice  the  reverse ;  and  lastly,  that 
conscience,  an  internal  principle,  sui  generis^ 
entirely  accords  with  these  awards.  Now  as  there 
is,  unquestionably,  some  plan  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  works  of  the  All-wise  Creator,  the 
conclusion  is  naturally  this :  that  the  Creator  has 
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thus  indicated  that  his  moral  creatures  should 
obey  the  dictates  of  virtue,  and  shun  those  of  vice, 
for  some  end  or  purpose.  No  end  or  purpose  is 
fulfilled  here,  except  partially  and  imperfectly ; 
for  this,  his  implied  will,  is  perpetually  contra- 
dicted, and  no  regular  retribution  or  result  follows 
these  infringements.  That  is,  this  plan  is  not 
finished.  If  all  the  evidence  terminated  here, 
we  might  justly  conclude  that  there  will  be  some 
future  completion  to  this  plan.  But  we  have  other 
and  kindred  proofs  to  the  same  effect ;  for  it  is 
not  only  a  system  of  moral  government  begun, 
but  of  moral  discipline  or  education  begun :  both 
begun,  neither  completed:  both  implying  some 
termination  in  a  future  state. 


Section  II. — Proofs  that  the  Moral  World  is  a 
System  of  Moral  Disciplvie  abortive^  if  it  ter- 
miiiate  here. 

This  position,  though  closely  allied,  is  not  identi- 
cal with  that  which  has  preceded  it ;  for  a  moral 
government  does  not  necessarily  involve  all  the 
discipline  which  we  experience  here  as  moral 
beings.  A  moral  government  does  not  imply  a 
discipline  in  the  knowledge  of  the  various  sub- 
jects which  exalt  us  as  moral  creatures ;  neither 
does  it  imply  discipline  in  any  of  those  virtues 
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which  raise  us  above  the  moral  condition  which 
is  fitted  for  this  state  of  existence.  But  the 
moral  discipline  under  which  the  providence  of 
God  has  placed  us,  comprehends  much  more 
education  than  is  necessary  for  a  moral  system 
adapted  to  this  world  only.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  divided  this  kindred  subject,  and 
placed  it  under  a  different  section.  The  asser- 
tion, however,  is  the  same  with  respect  to  both 
the  government  and  the  discipline.  It  is  dis- 
cipline appointed  by  our  Creator  himself;  and 
if  it  terminates  in  this  life,  it  is  incomplete  and 


I  have  purposely  adopted  the  word  discipline, 
instead  of  trial  or  probation  ;  because  the  former 
term  is  equally  applicable  to  our  state,  either 
under  the  hypothesis  of  necessity  or  of  free 
choice :  whereas  the  term  trial  or  probation  is 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  necessity. 
That  cannot  be  a  state  of  trial  whose  issue  is  fore- 
known and  predestinated  by  the  Judge,  while 
every  thought  and  act  of  the  agents  themselves 
is  equally  predetermined ;  but  it  may  be  strictly  a 
state  of  education  or  discipline, — words  equally 
applicable  to  our  condition  under  the  most  entire 
freedom  of  choice,  and  therefore  in  every  respect 
preferable,  unless  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  to  build  any  portion  of  his  proof  on  a  con- 
tested alternative. 

The  moral  discipline  which  we  undergo  in  this 
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life  is  of  three  kinds.     We  are  disciplined  in 
knowledgej  and  in  prude?icej  and  in  virtue. 

There  is  in  many  cases  an  identity  between 
the  three  kinds  of  discipline.  For  when  tlie  two 
former  enjoin  and  demand  self-denial,  temper- 
ance, perseverance,  laborious  exertion,  and  other 
virtues,  as  they  do  in  most  cases,  they  carry  on 
the  discipline  of  virtue.  The  end  in  view  may 
not  be  moral  or  virtuous ;  perhaps  only  some 
selfish  gratification  may  be  sought,  or  the  motive 
may  be  neutral ;  still  self-denial,  and  temperance, 
and  persevering  labour,  constitute  discipline  for 
virtue.  The  mind  that  is  exercised  thereby, 
though  not  virtuous  at  the  time,  is  often  so  trained 
and  advanced,  that  when  worthy  motives  are 
implanted,  when  a  right  principle  succeeds,  a 
great  deal  has  been  gained  by  the  temporal  and 
worldly  portion  of  the  training. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  considered  the  proof 
arising  from  moral  discipline  as  comprehending 
things  in  part  temporal.  This  species  of  dis- 
cipline, therefore,  though  in  part  a  temporal  dis- 
cipline, as  indeed  is  virtue  itself,  yet  does  it  de- 
cidedly, though  indirectly,  appertain  to  what  I 
have  called  the  moral  system,  as  that  does  to  a 
future  state. 

First :  In  respect  to  our  discipline  in  knowledge^ 
there  are  strong  indications  that  such  discipline 
is  intended  not  only  for  our  temporal,  but  our 
eternal  benefit. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  conceive  that  human  beings 
had  been  so  constituted  as  to  live  (accident  apart) 
to  a  certain  age,  and  then  die ;  for  many  organized 
creatures  are  so  constructed.  It  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  also  that  men  were  able  to  acquire 
a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  and  experience  in 
worldly  things  speedily,  but  never  to  exceed  that 
degree ;  because  this  is  nearly  the  case  with  per- 
sons of  imbecile  intellect.  There  might  therefore 
have  been  such  a  limitation  to  the  highest  intellect, 
that  it  would  be  palpably  impossible  to  acquire 
more  than  a  certain  quantum  of  improvement  in 
knowledge,  just  as  it  is  impossible  now  for  hu- 
man minds  to  penetrate  into  certain  mysteries. 

Now  had  this  been  the  case,  and  all  men 
lived,  say  till  seventy  years  of  age,  and  then  died, 
and  acquired  all  the  knowledge  in  the  first  thirty 
years,  this  would  have  been  an  order  of  things 
that,  in  itself,  would  have  afforded  no  indication 
of  a  future  state.  I  put  this  chimerical  case,  to 
fihew  the  contrast  of  the  actual  constitution  of 
the  human  mind.  We  are  disciplined  (I  speak 
of  civilized  man  especially,  because  he  is  in  the 
most  natural  state,  that  is  to  say,  a  state  to  which 
nature  works)  in  knowledge  of  various  kinds: 
throughout  the  whole  of  life,  individually  and 
collectively,  man  is  in  statu  pupillari.  Genera- 
tions of  schoolboys  succeed  each  other.  Man  is 
learning  the  arts  and  sciences :  he  is  improving 
as  an  intellectual  being ;  he  is  acquiring  a  knoW- 

A  A 
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ledge  of  the  world  and  of  himself,  and  especially 
of  the  works  of  his  Creator,  even  from  infancy 
to  the  most  advanced  age ;  and  the  more  he  learns 
of  all  these  things,  the  more  he  perceives  that  he 
might  learn  if  he  had  time  and  health :  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  his  proficiency  in  these  most  useful 
and  ennobling  acquirements,  while  he  retains  his 
faculties.  Does  any  one  question  the  moral  worth 
of  general  knowledge,  and  its  bearing  on  a  future 
state?  Let  him  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
intellectual  state  of  a  Newton,  a  Bacon,  a  Locke, 
and  that  of  a  virtuous  and  religious  child,  or  a 
converted  savage.  It  is  true  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Almighty  values  the  humble 
obedience  of  a  pious  though  uncultivated  mindy 
far  beyond  the  highest  acquirements  of  intellect. 
But  can  we  imagine  a  heaven  entirely  destitute 
of  highly  intellectual  souls?  We  cannot.  That 
virtue  ranks  above  knowledge,  does  not  render 
the  latter  indispensable  to  our  ideas  of  high  spi- 
ritual happiness  hereafter.  Now  of  this  know- 
ledge we  find  that  we  have  powers  of  acquire- 
ment infinitely  great ;  but  excellent  as  it  is,  our 
portion  of  it  is  little  more  than  enough  to  give  us 
a  sharp  appetite  for  more. 

That  man's  faculties  and  desires  for  further  ad- 
vancement decay  in  old  age,  is  surely  no  counter 
evidence  to  this  assertion.  As  fever  or  other  ill- 
ness, and  death  itself,  limit  his  capacity  of  mental 
improvement,  so  does  bodily  decay,  because  it 
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affects  or  destroys  the  mind ;  but  tliis  is  not  a  cri- 
terion of  the  capabilities  of  mind  in  its  sanity  and 
integrity.  When  we  are  speaking  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  we  mean  not  the  infantile,  not  the 
sick,  not  the  decaying,  not  the  dying,  but  the 
sound  mature  mind ;  and  of  that  we  may  assert, 
that  if  man  lived  for  ever  he  might  be  continu- 
ally advancing  in  that  knowledge  of  which  he 
obtains  a  certain  quantum  here.  And  the  more 
man  acquired  the  more  fitted  he  would  be  to  live 
and  enjoy  his  existence ;  the  higher  he  would  rise 
in  the  rank  of  rational  beings.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  (as  might  possibly  be  objected)  of  the 
other  pleasures  of  life,  except  the  social  and  reli- 
gious affections;  the  various  other  enjoyments 
permitted  to  man,  begin  and  end  with  their 
season — are  mere  passing  solacements.  But  just 
when  the  aged  learfier  has  acquired  the  degree 
of  this  useful  and  enlightening  kjwwledge  which 
best  qualifies  him  to  live  and  enjoy  life  properly, 
the  thread  is  snapt,  or  infirmities  clog  and  oppress 
the  mind,  and  he  is  richly  laden  but  to  founder. 
What  is  the  inference  ? — That  the  human  facul- 
ties are  capable  of  a  progressive  improvement 
in  acquirements  adapted  to  an  intellectual  exist- 
ence, to  which  capability  of  improvement  no  limit 
can  be  assigned :  that  the  present  state  affords 
no  scope  for  their  full  developement  and  exercise : 
and  that,  as  in  no  other  case  are  faculties  given 
superior  to   the  sphere  in  which  the   being  is 
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placed — the  powers  and  the  scope  being  invari- 
ably proportioned  to  each  other — we  infer  natu- 
rally and  justly  the  reality  of  that  future  state. 

" To  love  and  know  in  man 

Is  boundless  appetite  and  boundless  power, 
And  these  demonstrate  boundless  objects  too  ; 
Objects,  powers,  appetites,  Heaven  suits  in  all." 

Young,  Night  VII. 

But  the  lifelong  pupil  is  not  only  disciplined 
in  knowledge,  but  in  the  power  of  making  a  good 
use  of  it.  He  is  disciplined  in  the  prudenciesy  by 
which  term  I  mean  the  pursuing  all  that  promotes 
our  temporal  good,  divested  of  any  motive  but 
this  temporal  good,  and  apart  from  considerations 
of  duty. 

To  call  the  self-restraints  of  prudence  virtue 
in  such  cases,  would  not  be  speaking  correctly. 
To  constitute  virtue,  there  must  be  some  regard 
to  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  or  to  the  welfare  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  such  regard  is  gene- 
rally mixed  in  the  mind,  when  it  exerts  or  restrains 
itself;  but  still  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  good  done  in 
the  world,  and  much  moral  good  acquired,  of 
which  temporary  self-interest  is  the  sole  sti- 
mulus. Now  this  prudence  is  in  fact  a  most  es- 
sential part  of  the  education  of  man  as  a  rational 
and  social  being,  and  as  an  heir  of  eternity.  If 
these  prudencies  are  not  virtues,  they  call  forth 
occasionally  strong  self-denial  and  laborious  exer- 
tion, both  which  tend  to  discipline  him  for  virtue. 
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Where  there  are  not  higher  motives,  these  are  the 
means  of  raising  man  from  the  most  degrading 
state.  And  when  it  is  considered  how  few  are 
principally  actuated  either  by  a  sense  of  religion 
or  duty,  it  is,  I  fear,  pretty  evident  that  a  large 
portion  of  right  conduct  has  its  origin  in  the 
prudencies ;  and  if  so,  the  moral  importance  of 
this  part  of  our  nature  is  unquestionable :  this, 
then,  is  another  part  of  our  moral  discipline.  The 
motive,  though  not  virtuous,  may  not  be  bad :  it 
may  be  of  negative  morality  ;  but  the  pain  is  in- 
curred, the  good  habit  is  acquired,  and,  I  repeat, 
the  man  is  prepared,  when  a  virtuous  motive  is 
implanted,  for  a  much  higher  station  in  the  scale 
of  real  virtue  than  he  would  ever  attain,  had  not 
such  stimuli  preceded  a  course  of  real  virtue. 
But  such  proficiency  is  a  work  of  time,  and  ever 
imperfect  where  higher  motives  do  not  supersede 
and  actuate  the  mind.  It  is  not  by  experiencing 
a  little  evil  that  men  leave  an  imprudent  for  a 
prudent  course ;  not  by  finding  once  or  twice  that 
imprudence  brings  suffering;  not  till  after  the 
conviction  is  impressed  on  the  mind  again  and 
agiain ;  often  through  so  much  punishment  that  the 
reformed  individual  never  reaps  the  fruits  of  the 
discipline,  for  he  may  have  erred  beyoud  tempo- 
ral reparation.  Nor  in  ordinary  cases  are  fixed 
prudential  habits  often  acquired  before  the  age 
has  disqualified  the  individual  to  enjoy  the  very 
pleasures  for  which  these  prudencies  are  especi- 
ally wanted. 
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What,  then,  is  the  result  of  all  this  prudential 
discipline?  When  the  aged  pupil  is  well  stored 
not  only  with  the  knowledge  that  makes  life  de- 
sirable, but  with  the  self-command  and  the  dis- 
position which  would  turn  it  all  to  rich  account ; 
when,  in  short,  he  is  most  fit  to  live  and  enjoy 
existence,  the  thread  is  snapped,  or  sickness  or 
decay  render  him  unable  to  profit  by  all  the  ex- 
perience that  he  has  been  accumulating.  Now 
this  is  a  strange  constitution  of  things,  and  bears 
no  analogy  to  the  nice  animal  adaptations  of  na- 
ture, such  as  the  instincts  and  passions  of  brutes ; 
in  all  which  the  faculty  and  power  are  imparted 
in  order  to  be  used,  and  the  whole  benefit  is  in- 
variably experienced.  But  here  the  benefit  is  the 
greatest,  when  the  power  to  profit  by  it  is  gone. 

Self-restraint,  and  active  and  painful  perse- 
verance to  acquire  prudence  and  knowledge,  is 
apparently  the  most  important  business  apper- 
taining to  this  life.  But  according  to  this  view 
of  these  important  acquirements,  they  are  only 
commenced  here,  and  have  no  completion  what- 
ever. They  are  a  fragment  of  a  system  which, 
unless  we  premise  a  future  state,  belongs  neither 
to  this  life  nor  another ;  and,  as  such,  infinitely 
inferior  to  instinct,  which  is  a  perfect  provision 
for  all  its  ends.  Bestial  nature  is  perfect  as  re- 
gards its  end,  and  the  rational  system  is  alone  un- 
finished. The  physical  system  is  thus  superior  in 
plan  and  purport  to  the  rational  system,  if  the 
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latter  terminates  here.  If  so,  man  is  tutored 
from  infancy  to  hoar  hairs  for  nothing  but  the 
worm.     But  why? 

"  Why  freighted  rich  to  dash  against  a  rock  ? 
Were  man  to  perish  when  most  fit  to  live, 
O  how  mispent  were  all  these  stratagems 
By  skill  divine  inwoven  in  our  frame  !** 

Young,  Night  VII. 

And  if  we  infer  this  want  of  completion  in  the 
moral  plan,  from  such  parts  of  our  nature  as  have 
much  ostensible  use  and   purport  in  this  life, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  portion  of  the  moral 
system  which  relates  more  especially  to  the  future ; 
I  mean  discipline  in  Virtue  ?  This  may  be  pro- 
perly distinguished   from  religion,  because  al- 
though now  rarely  separated,  yet  before  a  true 
revelation  was  generally  promulgated,  virtue  and 
religion  had  not  that  close  connection  that  they 
have  now.     Yet  were  there   great  and  signal 
virtues  under  a  general  and  indefinite  sense  or 
consciousness  of  duty  to  some  superior  Being. 
We  may  therefore  separate  these  acts  and  dispo- 
sitions, and  this  sense  of  duty  now,  by  affixing  to 
the  term  virtue  all  the  good  that  is  not  inseparably 
connected  with  the  tenets  of  some  real  or  supposed 
revelation.  This  is  a  mere  arbitrary  division  ;  but 
it  will  not  afiect  any  facts,  while  it  will  enable  us 
the  better  to  classify  and  distinguish  them ;  the 
subject  of  religion  following  in  its  course. 
On  the  important  subject  of  human    Virtue, 
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one  or  two  preliminary  points  require  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  have  seen  what  Butler  has  said 
upon  the  marked  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice,  as  principles  of  God's  moral  government. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  more  par- 
ticularly into  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  as 
constituting  the  principle  of  discipline  or  edu- 
cation for  a  future  state.  We  must  consider  not 
only  the  ^appreciation  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  but  the  real  moral 
worth  of  this  popular  estimation ;  not  only  the 
consequences  of  virtue  here,  but  the  legitimate 
grounds  on  which  we  may  hope  for  its  reward 
hereafter.  We  must  ascertain  that  such  virtue 
has  an  intrinsic  merit,  before  we  can  infer  that 
God  will  reward  it  hereafter. 

It  would  probably  have  surprised  the  good  and 
penetrating  mind  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  to 
have  heard  that  an  opinion  would  to  a  certain 
degree  prevail,  that  there  was  really  no  such  dis- 
tinction  as  he  has  described ;  that  there  never 
had  been  in  the  sight  of  God  any  other  distinction 
than  Christian  graces,  and  sins  more  or  less 
base  or  splendid.  Where  the  gospel  is  known 
or  rejected,  he  would  doubtless  have  admitted 
the  distinction  to  be  perfectly  just.  Every  Chris- 
tian minister  is  bound  to  inculcate,  in  the  most 
decisive  manner,  the  worthlessness  in  the  sight 
of  God  of  any  good  natural  dispositions,  or  any 
self-denial  or  benevolent  exertions,  not  accom- 
panied by  Christian  principles. 
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But  this  is  very  different  from  the  position,  that 
where  the  revealed  will  of  God  could  not  be 
known,  there  is  no  virtue :   that  all  is  sin  more 
or  less  reputable ;   that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
moral  world  but  unmixed  evil.     Such  an  opinion 
is  in  truth  not  only  erroneous,  but,  however  good 
the  intention,  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  works  of  the 
Creator.     We  will  assert  that  there  has  ever  been 
a  mixture,  aye  and  a  large  mixture,  of  absolute 
intrinsic  virtue,  at  least  in  the  postdiluvian  world  : 
that  even  the  act  of  Regulus,  and  the  supposed 
act  of  Quintus  Curtius,  and  of  the  self-devoted  at 
Thermopylae,  were  not  sins,  but  virtues.     They 
believed  these  acts  of  self-devotion  to  be  right, 
and  they  had  no  better  guide  than  their  natural 
understandings    and   feelings.      They   endured 
horror,  torment,  and  certain  death.     They  who, 
forgetting  the  self-denial,  speak  only  of  the  pride 
of  these  acts,  and  call  them  splendid  sins,  are 
confounding  the  virtues  these  persons  possessed, 
with  the  motives    which  they  could  not  have. 
In  a  professed  Christian,  no  conduct  can  be  called 
good  or    virtuous,   but  what  is  founded    upon 
Christian  principle  ;  but  to  term  an  act  of  severe 
suffering  followed  by  certain  death  for  a  motive 
believed  to  be  right,  a  splendid  sin,  is  a  perver- 
sion of  language,  or  a  confusion  of  ideas. 

That  the  desire  of  reputation  or  glory  might 
be  the  governing  stimulus,  is  very  probable  ;  for 
the  heathen  were  not  taught  to  deem  such  glory 
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wicked,  but  on  the  contrary  moBt  commendable. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  no  self-qualification 
of  any  kind  mingled  with  their  patriotism ;  but  it 
would  be  a  poor  unworthy  reflection  on  the  Chris- 
tian martyr,  that  he  did  not  die  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  glory  of  Grod  and  the  furtherance  of 
the  faith,  but  that  he  had  also  the  inspiring  hope 
of  a  heaven  for  himself.  Such  admixture  of  per- 
sonal gain  does  not  in  the  least  sully  the  glorious 
praise  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  Nor  is  the 
love  of  an  honourable  reputation  in  a  heathen  so 
base  an  alloy  as  to  turn  such  devoted  self-sacri- 
fices into  sins,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
he  had  no  stimulating  assurance  of  another  life. 
I  have  been  compelled  to  make  these  few  re- 
marks on  some  prevailing  opinions,  because,  were 
this  world  such  a  pandemonium  as  it  is  sometimes 
represented,  we  could  not  deduce  from  its  moral 
phenomena  any  natural  inference  whatever.  All 
morality  would  be  confounded ;  the  attempt  to 
estimate  intrinsic  right  and  wrong  utterly  vain ; 
and  all  natural  evidence  deduced  therefrom  nu- 
gatory. That  such  views  of  the  subject  are 
founded  on  passages  of  Scripture  is  probable; 
but  it  is  by  detaching  them  from  the  scriptural 
application,  and  quoting  them  as  if  they  had  no 
limitation  at  all. 

There  is  one  passage  in  Scripture  which  is  cer- 
tainly incapable  of  limitation,  and  which  alone 
confutes  such  an  interpretation  of  the  rest.     Of 
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course  it  is  only  quoted  here  as  explanatory. 
"There  was  a  certain  man  in  Cesarea,  called 
ComeliuSy  a  centurion  of  the  band  called  the 
Italian  band  :  a  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared 
God,  with  all  his  house,  which  gave  much  alms 
to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God  always" — 
to  whom  the  angel  said,  '*  Thy  prayers  and  thine 
alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God." 
Acts  X.  1—24. 

It  is  not  implied  by  this  quotation,  that  Corne- 
lius was  in  the  same  spiritual  state,  and  equally 
acceptable  to  God  before  as  after  his  conversion. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  when  St.  Peter  says,  "  In 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  is  accepted  with 
him/'  he  did  not  mean  accepted  to  final  salvation, 
but  to  admission  into  the  Christian  covenant ;  but 
this  does  not  annul  the  inference  from  the  posi- 
tive declaration,  that  this  heathen's  mind  and 
conduct,  while  he  had  no  better  instruction,  was 
rq^rded  with  the  Divine  favour,  and  accepted 
"  according  to  that  he  had." 

I  have  said  that  where  the  gospel  is  known, 
no  virtues  founded  on  natural  principles  can  be 
deemed  virtues  in  the  sight  of  God.  There  is  a 
further  admission  on  this  subject  required.  No 
human  virtues,  under  any  circumstances,  deset-ve 
such  a  state  of  future  happiness  as  mankind  have 
looked  to  enjoy  under  every  dispensation.  This 
is  true  even  respecting  the  Christian  graces,  to 
which  there  are  attached  such  high  rewards ;  for 
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those  rewards  are  not  represented  to  be  "of 
works,  but  ''of  grace;''  not  a  remunerationi  but 
"  a  free  gift."  We  have  no  authority,  therefore, 
revealed  or  implied,  for  considering  that  the  best 
conduct  of  the  best  man  is  entitled  of  justice  to 
everlasting  life  ;  and  in  thus  admitting  that  vir- 
tue could  claim  no  such  reward  from  the  Creator's 
justice,  it  is  far  best  to  place  our  hopes  of  the 
future  award  of  virtue  on  the  only  solid  founda- 
tion. We  believe  that  it  will  be  followed  by  hap^ 
piness  in  another  life,  not  because  of  its  own  de- 
servings,  but  because,  as  Butler  states  (chap. 
ii.  sect.  1.),  the  Creator  has  unequivocally  placed 
his  moral  mark  upon  it,  by  ordaining  that,  as  vir- 
tue, it  shall  be  respected,  favoured,  loved,  and 
prospered;  whereas  directly  the  reverse  is  his 
stamp  upon  vice, — because,  in  connection  with 
these  distinctions,  he  has  marked  it  with  the  ap- 
probation of  that  conscience  which  has  most  ap- 
propriately been  called  "  His  voice  within  us," 
and,  therefore,  has  an  intrinsic  moral  worth  ;  yet 
we  find  that,  notwithstanding  this  His  marked 
approval,  it  is  often  thwarted  by  circumstances^  and 
sometimes  leads  to  temporal  evil,  sometimes  severe 
suffering  y  sometimes  death.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  we  justly  infer  that  virtue  here  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  happiness  hereafter.  Virtue,  then, 
having  a  substantial  reality,  and  such  being  the 
strong  distinction  of  the  Creator  himself  respect^ 
ing  it,  and  such  its  temporal  condition  and  un\ 
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certain  award,  I  would  proceed  to  the  proofs — that 
the  present  is  a  state  of  discipline  in  this  virtue, 
and  that  this  discipline  is  commenced  here,  but 
not  finished. 

Before  we  examine  the  many  exceptions  that 
there  appear  to  be  to  a  systematic  discipline 
of  virtue  in  this  life,  it  is  right  to  remember  that 
exceptions  to  general  rules  appear  to  run  through 
the  whole  of  nature.  They  occur  in  the  physical 
world,  as  well  as  the  moral ;  and  in  neither  are 
they  considered  to  invalidate  a  well  authenticated 
general  rule,  but  proverbially  confirm  the  rule. 
There  is  another  very  material  consideration  in 
speculating  upon  the  designs  of  the  Almighty. 
We  are  apt  (as  Dr.  MaccuUoch  truly  observes)  to 
look  for  that  simplicity  which  we  admire  so  much 
in  human  contrivances.  We  forget  that  the 
Creator  works  by  both  principles;  sometimes 
producing  complex  ends  by  simple  means ;  some- 
times manifesting  the  most  unbounded  complexity 
of  means,  as  if  to  shew  the  rich  resources  of  his 
power  and  skill.  If  we  had  to  contrive  a  state  of 
discipline  in  virtue,  we  should  doubtless  make  it 
as  uniformly  and  systematically  such  as  a  regular 
school:  but  the  Creator  has  infinite  resources 
that  we  know  not  of,  to  rectify  and  compensate 
for  all  apparent  irregularities.  He  may  have  or- 
dained an  award  that  meets  all  stages  of  disci- 
pline, although  we  could  not  draw  the  plan  of  that 
award.     I  do  not  infer  from  this  that  we  are  not  to 
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judge  of  the  character  of  a  state  by  what  we  see 
and  know ;  but  finding  a  character  which  suits 
the  general  phenomena,  we  are  not  to  consider  it 
doubtful  because  there  are  such  exceptions  as  we 
should  not  have  made  in  such  a  system. 

Paley  thus  speaks  on  the  fitness  of  this  life  for 
the  exercise  and  discipline  of  virtue :  ^'  In  the 
wide  scale  of  human  existence  there  is  not,  per- 
haps, one  of  its  manifold  diversities  which  does 
not  bear  upon  the  design  here  suggested,  viz. 
moral  probation.  Virtue  is  infinitely  various. 
There  is  no  situation  in  which  a  rational  being  is 
placed,  from  that  of  the  best  instructed  Christian, 
down  to  that  of  the  rude  barbarian,  which  affords 
not  room  for  moral  agency,  for  the  acquisition, 
increase,  and  display  of  voluntary  qualities^  good 
or  bad.  Health  and  sickness,  enjoyment  and 
suffering,  riches  and  poverty,  knowledge' and  ig- 
norance, power  and  subjection,  liberty  and  bond- 
age, civilization  and  barbarism,  have  all  their 
offices  and  duties:  all  serve  to  the  formation  of 
character.  A  West  Indian  slave  who  amidst  his 
wrongs  retains  his  benevolence,  I  for  my  part  look 
upon  as  amongst  the  foremost  of  human  candi* 
dates  for  the  rewards  of  virtue.  The  kind  nuuster 
of  such  a  slave,  that  is,  he  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  inordinate  authority,  prefers  in  any  degree  to 
his  own  interest  his  slave's  comfort,  is  likewise  a 
meritorious  character,  but  still  he  is  inferior  to 
his  slave.     All,  however,  I  contend  for  is,  that 
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heae  destinies,  opposite  as  they  may  be  in  every 
)ther  view,  are  trials,  and  equally  such.  The 
)bservation  may  be  applied  to  every  other  con- 
lition ;  to  the  whole  range  of  the  scale,  not  ex- 
cepting its  lowest  extremity.  Savages  appear 
to  us  all  alike ;  but  it  is  owing  to  the  distance  at 
irhich  we  view  savage  life,  that  we  perceive  in  it 
no  discrimination  of  character.  I  make  no  doubt 
[>ut  that  moral  qualities,  both  good  and  bad,  are 
sailed  into  action  as  much,  and  that  they  subsist 
in  as  great  a  variety  in  these  inartificial  societies, 
auBthey  are  or  do  in  polished  life."  (Nat.  Theol. 
ch.  XX  vi.) 

Paley  was  a  cool  discriminating  observer  and 
thinker,  and  his  evidence  on  this  point  is  valu- 
able :  for  it  has  probably  struck  most  reflecting 
minds,  that  there  is  apparently  less  of  moral  dis- 
cipline or  trial  than  might  have  been  expected  in 
a  world  apparently  constituted  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  this  point 
somewhat  more  minutely. 

Some  cases  appear  to  be  more  particularly  in- 
consistent with  a  state  of  moral  discipline,  viz., 
the  death  of  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind  in 
infancy ;  the  existence  of  idiotism  and  madness ; 
the  generally  low  moral  state  of  a  vast  portion 
of  mankind,  both  in  civilized  and  savage  coun- 
tries; the  promiscuous  death  of  hundreds  by 
battle,  shipwreck,  or  other  catastrophe ;  and  the 
sometimes  protracted  sufferings  of  the  good,  and 
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the  short  trial  of  the  wicked.  Now,  looking  at 
these  cases  in  the  aggregate,  one  circumstance 
mIU  form  a  general  answer  to  them  all,  viz. 
that  it  is  not  asserted  or  supposed,  that  this  is 
a  state  of  completed  discipline.  This  makes  the 
cases  at  most  only  negatively  objectionable.  For 
if  it  be  (as  it  is  in  many  cases)  a  system  of  dis- 
cipline commenced  only,  then  the  number  and 
variety  of  particular  instances  in  which  it  is  in- 
complete, may  be  greater  than  we  should  ex- 
pect, but  is  no  objection  to  the  principle^  to  the 
system  itself.  In  the  first  place,  the  yery  consi- 
derable number  of  such  cases  is  evidently  no  ob- 
jection. He  who  can  find  some  appropriate 
continuation  of  existence  in  one  such  case — in 
the  case  of  one  infant  dying,  one  idiot  continuing 
such — can  certainly  provide  equally  for  any  pas- 
sible number  of  such  cases.  And  in  respect  to 
the  nature  of  these  cases,  seemingly  so  inconsis- 
tent with  any  future  award,  we  see  the  difiiiculty 
as  connected  with  our  resources  and  conceptions ; 
we  forget  that  the  completion  of  this  scheme  is 
in  the  hands  of  Him  who  invented  water  and 
light.  He  who  formed  the  human  mind  is  not 
pressed  for  resources  to  renew  it  appropriately. 
No  human  faculties,  however  expanded,  could 
have  conjectured  that  there  could  have  been  such 
a, world  as  this.  He  probably  has,  as  we  infer 
from  similar  bodies  in  the  heavens,  millions  of 
somewhat  similar  systems  in  his  hands.     We  are 
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never  more  sure  to  err  than  when  we  limit  His 
resources  by  our  own.  It  must  be  equally  easy 
to  him  to  contrive  other  preparatory  schools  for 
various  degrees  of  virtue,  or  to  provide  some 
final  award  adapted  to  all.  We  have  but  to  dis- 
cern the  real  nature  of  His  beginnings,  and  we 
need  not  fear  but  he  will  be  able  to  devise  their 
appropriate  consummation. 

But  this  consideration  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  can  overcome 
apparent  difficulties,  does  not  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  our  own  investigation.  One  reason  for  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  casual  death  with  dis- 
cipline for  a  future  state,  is  thus  stated  by  Paley : 
**  It  seems  expedient  that  the  period  of  human 
life  should  be  uncertain  :  did  mortality  follow  any 
fixed  rule,  it  would  produce  a  security  in  those 
that  were  at  a  distance  from  it,  which  would 
lead  to  the  greatest  disorders :  and  a  horror  in 
those  that  approached  it  similar  to  that  which  a 
condemned  prisoner  feels  on  the  night  before  his 
execution.  But  that  death  be  uncertain,  the 
young  must  sometimes  die  as  well  as  the  old. 
Also,  if  deaths  were  never  sudden,  they  who  are 
in  health  would  be  too  confident  of  life.  The 
strong  and  the  active,  who  want  most  to  be  warned 
and  checked,  would  live  without  apprehension  or 
restraint/' — (Nat.  Theol.  ch.  xxvi.) 

I  have  said  the  discipline  is  often  but  just 
commenced.    But  the  discipline  that  is  imperfect 
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is  still  discipline,  however  little  advanced  or 
abruptly  broken  off,  and  is  properly  so  called.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  death  of  infants  is  a  circum- 
stance entirely  neutral.  If  all  that  takes  place  in 
such  a  state  bears  that  character,  and  is  working 
to  that  purpose,  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
state  is  determined  by  that  fact.  This  discipline 
commences  with  the  earliest  years,  and  in  millions 
of  cases  is  apparently  completed,  that  is,  when 
the  character  either  for  good  or  bad  is  decidedly 
formed,  and  nothing  different  in  character  is 
aimed  at  or  acquired.  And,  as  Paley  observes, 
we  are  apt  greatly  to  undervalue  the  moral  ac- 
quirements of  many,  especially  of  savages.  In 
that  interesting  volume  of  Mr.  Williams,  called 
Researches  in  Polynesia,  are  very  striking  con- 
firmations of  Paley's  remarks.  When  these 
savages  by  their  conversation  made  their  cha- 
racter understood,  they  appeared  to  possess  not 
only  as  good  intellect  as  the  generality  of  Euro- 
peans in  the  lower  classes,  but  exhibited  the 
same  passions  and  the  same  varieties  of  character 
as  are  found  in  every  village  of  Great  Britain. 
I  think  the  average  even  of  our  more  religious 
poor  scarcely  exhibits  so  much  mind,  and  cer- 
tainly not  such  strong  religious  feelings.  If  all 
savages  have  not  their  moral  capabilities  exhibited 
or  called  forth  to  the  same  degree,  that  does  not 
alter  those  moral  capabilities,  but  only  their  exer- 
cise in  this  life — that  is,  in  a  state  of  imperfect 
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discipline.  But  perhaps  we  are  not  less  liable 
to  underrate  the  moral  and  intellectual  capa- 
bilities of  our  own  poor.  There  is  in  one  of 
the  Noctes  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  a  passing 
remark  on  the  graves  of  an  old  couple  lying 
quietly  together  in  a  country  churchyard,  I  can- 
not find  the  passage,  but  it  is  intimated  (though 
not  seriously,  of  course)  that  John  and  Sarah, 
having  finished  their  earthly  course,  for  which 
alone  their  poor  contracted  minds  were  adapted, 
might  as  well  continue  there  undisturbed.  The 
reader  is  startled  into  a  momentary  endurance 
of  the  suggestion,  till  it  is  considered  that  the 
very  same  minds,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  have  been  not  only  highly  refined  and 
cultivated,  but  that  they  might  have  materially 
influenced  the  affairs  of  the  world.  John  might 
have  been  a  Buonaparte,  Sarah  an  Antoinette 
Maria.  And  their  passions  and  affections,  their 
moral  principles,  might  have  been  tried  by  some 
of  the  most  acute  sufferings  and  enjoyments 
human  nature  has  ever  experienced.  In  such  a 
case  we  should  not  doubt  that  they  were  proper 
objects  of  future  reward  of  some  kind  or  other. 
But  the  minds,  the  feelings,  the  capacity,  were 
the  same ;  only  they  were  not  equally  drawn  out 
and  exercised.  Now,  this  comparative  discipline 
constitutes  only  a  difference  in  degree  of  the  de- 
velopement  of  certain  minds  :  it  impugns  not  the 
general  system.     And  the  very  same  reasoning 
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may  apply  to  the  case  of  deceased  infants.  Had 
they  lived,  and  all  their  mental  and  moral  capa- 
bilities been  called  forth,  we  should  have  seen 
in  all  cases  the  propriety,  the  fitness,  of  some 
future  destination  and  award.  But  the  mind,  the 
passions,  the  moral  capabilities,  are  in  an  infant 
what  they  are  in  the  man :  circumstances  have 
developed  them  in  the  latter  case  only ;  but  there 
they  are  ready  for  developement  (even  if  we  sup- 
pose them  material)  in  the  babe  of  an  hour  old. 
As  to  the  means  by  which  they  can  be  drawn 
forth  in  a  future  state,  again  I  would  observe,  that 
we  may  leave  that  to  the  resources  of  the  Ruler  of 
all  nature.  To  doubt  his  power  or  skill,  would 
be  absurd  indeed  in  any  thing  but  impossibilities, 
aye,  even  in  what  we  should  have  deemed  impos- 
sibilities, because  such  skill  has  been  exhibited.* 
Still  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  state  immedi- 
ately after  death  required  a  full  preparatory  dis- 
cipline here,  the  objection  to  this  character  of  the 
present  state  would  be  insuperable.  But  on 
natural  principles  we  might  as  rationally  look  for 
several  different  states  of  commenced  or  continued 
discipline,  as  one  such  state;  and  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous indeed  to  deny  that  the  Creator  could  ' 
ordain  a  final  state  suited  to  all  stages  of  disci- 
pline, and  even  to  cases  in  which  it  is  not  com- 

*  See  Dr.  MaccuUoch  on  Light — Attributes  of  the  Deity,  ch. 
xxxvi.  p.  365. 
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menced.  On  neither  principles,  then,  is  full 
completion  of  the  system  necessary  to  the  proof 
that  we  are  in  a  state  of  moral  discipline. 

We  certainly  cannot  conceive  a  mode  of  ex- 
pansion for  an  infantile  mind  different  from  the 
growth  of  the  bodily  organism,  yet  producing  a 
corresponding  result ;  but  our  evidence  being  quite 
independent  of  the  physical  phenomena,  it  is  not 
affected  by  a  difficulty  entirely  arising  from  our 
ignorance  of  physical  phenomena  of  any  kind, 
except  as  exhibited  on  this  our  little  planet.  We 
do  not  even  know  what  our  mind  is,  whence  it 
comes,  or  how  it  acts ;  much  less  then  can  we  ration- 
ally object  the  difficulties  of  its  progress  in  an  un- 
known state.  I  repeat,  we  may  trust  Him  who  has 
formed  the  present  miracles  of  physical  creation, 
to  effect  corresponding  miracles  in  other  worlds. 

Idiots  and  madmen  are  beings  with  their  natu- 
ral faculties  either  distorted  or  diseased.  We 
may  also  confidently  leave  the  mode  of  their 
cure  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Physician  :  he  has 
only  to  will,  and  the  mind,  whether  a  material 
or  spiritual  substance,  becomes  perfectly  sound. 
The  evidence  arising  from  this  part  of  the  subject 
is  taken  from  the  general  character  of  the  present 
state,  and  this  is  not  altered  by  the  few  limitations 
and  exceptions.  There  are  such  throughout  all 
nature  in  every  department.  Again :  The  case 
of  protracted  suffering  of  the  decidedly  virtuous  is 
easily  solved.     No  one  is  so  purified  as  to  render 
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8i]ch  fiery  trial  useless  to  himself ;  but  if  he  were, 
his  example  of  patience  would  be  still  wanted  to 
confirm  others,  and,  above  all,  to  convey  the  lesson 
so  difficult  to  learn,  that  ^'  man  in  his  best  estate 
is  altogether  vanity."  The  cases  of  short  trial  to 
the  wicked,  which  have  such  a  striking  monitory 
effect  on  others,  come  under  the  general  head  of 
imperfect  and  incompleted  discipline.  It  is  only 
another  instance  of  the  case  of  which  premature 
deaths  are  common  examples.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  view  here  taken  of  the  nature  and  pur- 
port of  this  life,  viz.  moral  discipline  not  completed^ 
but  begun.  And  unless  we  can  assign  an  ade- 
quate reason  why  the  Creator  would  necessarily 
complete  a  system  in  this  stage  of  existence, 
which  system  actually  involves  at  least  one  other 
state  of  existence  as  its  consummation,  the  ob- 
jection of  its  incompleteness  falls  to  the  ground. 
These  apparent  exceptions,  then,  to  the  fitness 
of  this  state  for  trial  or  discipline  (valid,  if  the  dis- 
cipline must  needs  be  perfect)  are  no  objection, 
since  it  is  admitted  to  be  incomplete,  and  since  it 
is  clear  that  all  that  is  begun  is  more  or  less  dis- 
cipline. But  as  these  and  other  difficulties 
(strange  if  there  were  none !)  relate  to  the  present 
state  chiefly  ;  so  there  is  one  objection  sometimes 
urged  which  principally  respects  tlie  future.  It 
is  asked  how  evil,  and  temptation,  and  pain,  can 
prepare  a  soul  for  a  state  in  which  there  is  notliing 
of  the  kind  ?    Now  this  objection  implies  a  greater 
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knowledge  of  a  future  state  than  revelation  has 
given  us ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  angels  fell  under 
temptation.  And  the  argument  itself  is  quite 
irrelevant,  unless  it  could  be  shewn  that  such 
creatures  as  men,  born  with  so  great  a  mixture  of 
evil  in  their  nature,  could  have  that  evil  eradicated, 
and  virtuous  principles  and  habits  implanted,  ex- 
cept through  trial,  temptation,  suffering.  Let  it 
be  proved  that  this  change  could  be  wrought  by 
a  temporal  state  exempt  from  evils  and  sufferings, 
and  then  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  the  pain 
and  temptations  are  not  the  proper  preparations 
for  such  a  being  as  man  to  enjoy  such  felicity  as 
he  hopes  for  hereafter. 

Before  we  finally  conclude  that  this  is  a  state 
of  moral  discipline,  it  will  be  well  to  recur  once 
more  to  a  former  point,  viz.  whether  virtue,  being 
in  general  its  own  reward,  and  therefore  our 
temporal  interest,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  a 
further  recompense  in  another  state. 

Thatvirtue  was  its  own  invariable  reward,  would 
certainly  be  an  objection  to  the  position  in  the 
preceding  section,  that  the  moral  government  of 
Grod  has  no  completion  in  this  life :  but  the  rea- 
sons which  were  there  assigned  have  probably 
been  sufficient  to  shew  that  virtue  is  not  its  own 
reward,  and  repays  the  self-denial  it  requires 
only  when  the  appreciation  of  its  pleasures  is  ac- 
quired, the  principles  decided,  and  habits  fixed : 
that  millions  are  cut  ofi*  in  the  midst  of  their  vir- 
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tuous  contention  against  evil,  ere  this  recompense 
is  felt ;  that  a  still  greater  number  are  cut  off  in  the 
full  and  intoxicating  tide  of  a  wicked  prosperity; 
and  that  multitudes  have  such  strong  nerves*  and 
acquired  such  a  hardened  state  of  moral  feeling, 
as  to  live  to  an  old  age  unscathed  by  a  long  course 
of  dishonesty  or  intemperance.    These  are  facts 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  virtue  and  vice  have 
not  their  invariable  recompense  here.     But  al- 
though this  truth  is  very  necessary  to  prove  that 
a  moral  government  is  not  completed,  yet  it  is  not 
a  necessary  condition  of  a  state  of  discipline  in 
virtue,  that  it  should  have  no  regular  reward  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  rather  a  proof  than  an  objection 
to  a  state  of  moral  discipline,  that  there  is  a  self- 
rewarding  power  in  virtue.     Although  all   the 
awards  in  this  life  are  disproportion al  and  pre- 
carious, yet  it  is  equally  true  that  cofifirmed  virtue, 
tvheti  life  issparedy  generally  brings  a  rich  reward : 
nor  do  we  on  that  account  hope  the  less  reason- 
ably  for   a   continuation   of  that  happiness  in 
future.    For  a  future  life  of  happiness  is,  under  all 
circumstances,  a  boon,  not  a  debt  (except  from  a 
promise  given  or  implied),  and  therefore  not  to  be 
expected  on  the  principle  of  remuneration,  but 
from  the  wisdom  Jind  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
and  because  this  remuneration  is  so  precarious, 
and  its  enjoyment  so  short.     It  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  hope  for 
that  final  happiness,  we  should  suffer  any  more 
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than  is  necessary  to  fit  us  for  that  happiness. 
On  the  contrary,  tfie  more  a  person  felt  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  be  derived  from  a  consistent  course 
of  virtue,  the  more  he  would  be  fitted  for  that  state 
in  which  virtue  and  felicity  are  entirely  identified. 
Thus,  while  we  infer  that  the  moral  government  of 
God  is  not  completed,  because  there  is  no  certain 
moral  award  in  this  life,  we  also  infer  that  life  is 
a  state  of  discipline  in  virtue,  because  it  is  ulti- 
mately experienced  that  her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness  and  peace  to  all  those  who  are  deci- 
dedly walking  in  her  paths.  In  the  first  case, 
some  future  retribution  or  consummation  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  design.  In  the  last  case, 
the  enjoyment  of  virtue>  always  too  precarious 
and  interrupted  to  interfere  with  the  preceding 
conclusion,  forms  a  part  of  the  discipline :  for 
man  can  scarcely  be  called  decidedly  virtuous  till 
he  has  acquired  a  relish  for  virtue. 

What  has  been  hitherto  observed  upon  the 
subject  of  discipline  in  virtue,  has  been  in  answer 
to  certain  objections  to  such  discipline  being  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  present  state  of  our  ex- 
istence. These  objections  were  stated  first,  that 
the  evidence  may  be  unincumbered.  Lastly,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  properly  con- 
stitutes discipline  in  virtue,  and  whether  the 
process  of  moral  discipline  corresponds  with  the 
actual  phenomena  of  life ; — whether  men  are 
thus  morally  improved. 
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It  is  not  a  point  of  argument,  but  a  fact  of  ex- 
perience, that  human  beings  are  born  with  a 
twofold  moral  nature ;  a  class  of  propensities  that 
are  bad  or  wicked,  and  another  class  of  propen- 
sities that  are  virtuous  or  good.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  this  inquiry,  to  enter  into  the  question, 
why  they  are  respectively  such,  or  what  consti- 
tutes the  peculiar  evil  or  good  of  their  character ; 
much  less  to  enter  into  the  province  of  revelation, 
and  explain  how  there  came  to  be  this  contrariety 
in  one  mind.  It  is  sufficient,  that  it  is  a  fact  of  ex- 
perience, that  we  are  bom  with  these  good  and 
evil  passions  and  propensities :  on  the  one  hand, 
hatred,  envy,  covetousness,  pride,  indolence,  sen- 
suality, falsehood,  dishonesty,  &c. ;  on  the  other, 
charity,  benevolence,  forgiveness,  industry,  tem- 
perance, chastity,  honesty,  veracity,  &c.  Of  these 
and  other  good  and  evil  dispositions,  human 
minds  are,  by  nature,  so  diversely  compounded, 
that  there  is  almost  as  much  variety  of  character 
produced  by  the  mixture,  as  if  formed  by  per- 
mutation, like  the  changes  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  or  the  notes  in  music.  One  man  has, 
by  nature,  a  large  portion  of  the  good,  and  a 
small  share  of  the  evil  tendencies ;  another  quite 
the  reverse ;  in  another,  they  appear  nearly  ba- 
lanced ;  in  another,  some  strong  passion  predomi- 
nates, good  or  evil ;  in  another  they  are  all  weak ; 
in  another,  they  are  all  strong.  The  disposition 
of  some  is  so  beautifully  tempered  by  nature,  that 
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they  exceed,  in  actual  positive  good,  that  degree 
which  others  attain  only  by  the  efforts  of  great 
sdf-denial,  under  religious  principle.  Some  are 
quite  the  reverse,  and  exhibit,  from  infancy,  such 
evil  dispositions,  that  it  requires  the  effort  of  a  life 
to  bring  themselves  to  that  standard  of  actual 
good  which  others  naturally  possess.  I  believe 
these,  as  general  facts,  cannot  be  denied  ;  a  cri- 
tical dissertation  is  not  required.  Now,  under 
these  circumstances,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  the 
will  of  the  Creator  that  these  very  different  cha- 
racters should  become  virtuous,  in  order  to  fit 
and  prepare  them  for  a  state  of  happiness. 

If  such  was  the  purport  of  man's  existence  here, 
how  would  that  virtue  be  produced  which  we 
should  rationally  deem  to  be  fit  for  a  state  of 
happiness?  Should  we  say,  because  one  of  these 
characters  appears  by  nature  almost  as  good  as 
human  infirmity  can  attain,  that,  therefore,  that 
person  was  immediately  fit  for  such  a  state  ?  Un- 
questionably not ;  and  for  several  reasons.  First : 
Because  there  is  no  merit  whatever  in  such  good- 
ness, however  great  the  degree ;  and,  humanly 
speaking,  merit  (not  desert  before  God,  but  what 
we  call  merit)  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  virtuous 
character.  There  is  no  self-denial  (which  in  fact 
constitutes  merit)  in  such  goodness ;  not  that  self- 
denial  or  painful  restraint  has,  in  itself,  any  in- 
trinsic good,  for  all  pain  is  evil,  but  because  the 
discipline  of  self-denial  is  found  morally  neces- 
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sary  to  impress,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  indent  the 
virtues  in  the  mind.     Because  such  virtues  as 
we  are  born  with  are  precarious,  if  they  be  not 
tried ;  they  hold  loosely,  they  are  like  trees  which 
require  the  winds  of  adversity  to  fix  their  roots 
firm  in  the  soil.    Secondly:  Because  these  native 
good  characters  have,  of  course,  some  native 
evil  dispositions,  and  which  require  correction ; 
for  any  unchecked  evil  in  the  heart  effectually 
excludes  a  character  from  the  class  of  the  virtuous, 
and  in  the  same  degree  disqualifies  such  a  person 
from  a  state  of  future  happiness,  because  it  would 
be  incompatible  with   a  state  of  happiness  on 
earth.     Any  evil  in  the  mind,  if  not  checked,  is 
liable   to   lead    to   the    most  destructive  conse- 
quences ;  much  more  is  any  unchecked  evil  in- 
compatible with  the  hope  of  future  felicity.    In 
fact,  such  native  good  characters  are  never  safe. 
There  must  be  discipline,  trial,  effort,  self-denial. 
Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  character  just  as 
bad  by  nature  as  the  former  is  good, — it  will  not 
follow  that  this  person  will  attain  the  same  de- 
gree of  virtue  as  the  former,  under  discipline,  will 
attain  ;  but  he  will  probably  require  much  more 
of  that  discipline  before  he  attains  such  a  degree 
of  virtue  as  is  compatible  with  enjoyment  of  true 
happiness,  here  or  hereafter. 

If  the  preceding  remarks  be  correct,  and  this 
life  intended  for  such  discipline,  we  may  expect 
to  witness  a  diversity  of  corrections,  as  well  as  a 
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diversity  of  native  characters,  and  also  a  diversity 
of  ultimate  attainments :  and  so  far,  I  think,  all 
accords  with  what  we  observe  in  the  world ;  not 
that  the  worst  characters  always  receive  the  most 
discipline,  for  they  can  stifle  the  means  of  amend- 
ment, or  may  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  discipline ; 
but  that  when  they  are  what  is  called  reformed, 
it  is  generally  through  a  proportionable  degree  of 
suffering  of  some  kind  or  other.  Nor  is  it  found 
that  they  generally  attain  to  such  high  degree  of 
virtue  as  the  better  spirits  when  they  have  been 
purified.  But  it  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  there 
is  nothing  definite  or  decisive  in  this  supposed 
system  of  discipline ;  that  different  minds,  being 
differently  tried,  and  attaining  different  degrees 
of  virtue,  this  diversity  seems  to  preclude  that 
decisive  result  which  appears  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  decisive  moral  state ;  and  it  may  be 
asked,  what  is  the  criterion  by  which  characters 
80  different  by  nature,  and  also  in  moral  attain- 
ments, can  be  deemed  decidedly  virtuous,  or  the 
reverse?  If  some  have  by  nature  intrinsically 
more  good  dispositions  than  others  can  attain  by 
aelf-denial ;  if  some  take  such  high  degrees  in 
virtue,  while  others  who  yet  strive  are  at  the  end 
of  their  lives  so  very  full  of  infirmity,  how  is  it 
ascertained  that  a  character  is  decidedly  virtuous  ? 
The  criterion  is  easily  defined,  and  I  believe  ge- 
nerally admitted,  he  only  is  to  be  deemed  a  vir- 
tuous character  in  whom  there  is  dijixed  priticiple 
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of  doing  wliai  he  believes  to  be  right.  Men  may 
be  strongly  urged  to  the  acquirement  of  many 
virtues,  but  it  is  only,  perhaps,  in  order  to  gratify 
some  ruling  passion,  independent  of  all  other 
motive.  In  fact,  they  may  have  no  principle  at 
all  but  self-gratification,  and  yet  may  become, 
in  some  respects,  very  eminently  excellent,  as  a 
man  of  towering  ambition  will  often  exhibit  the 
self-denial  of  a  martyr,  as  pride  proverbially  feels 
no  pain  :  but  this  is  not  virtue.  Again  :  Others 
may  be  actuated  in  general  by  a  principle  of 
duty,  but  in  certain  points  they  may  deliberately 
allow  themselves  in  sin  :  nor  is  this  virtue.  And, 
again :  Others  may  at  times  be  altogether  go- 
verned by  duty,  at  other  times  give  full  sway  to 
mere  inclination  :  nor  will  this  constitute  a  virtu- 
ous character.  Nor,  if  this  be  correct,  can  the 
common  and  popular  notion  be  just,  that  a  virtu- 
ous character  is  one  in  whom  the  good  preponde- 
rates over  the  evil ;  for  that  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
of  some  native  dispositions,  who  have  never  exer- 
cised any  self-denial  at  all :  and  if  not,  it  is  a  very 
false  test  of  virtue ;  in  the  estimation  of  which  we 
must  always  consider  how  and  why  the  good  pre- 
dominates. It  appears,  then,  that  B^Jixed principle 
of  duty  is  the  true  criterion  of  a  virtuous  character, 
and  this  independent  of  the  actual  degree  of 
virtue  attained.  But  after  this  point,  which  con- 
stitutes a  character  decidedly  virtuous,  is  attained, 
there  is  no  termination  to  means  of  improvement. 
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They  who  do  not  advance,  cannot  sincerely  hold 
this  principle.  As  long  as  life  lasts,  there  is 
always  a  higher  degree  of  virtue  to  be  acquired. 
No  one  who  means  to  do  right,  can  rest  in  this 
strife  :  it  is  the  discipline  of  pupilage  even  to  the 
very  end.  Let  us  again  inquire,  then,  how  this 
criterion  accords  with  the  actual  phenomena. 
There  have  been  multitudes  in  all  ages,  and  of 
all  religions,  who,  according  to  the  light  they  had, 
and  what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty,  have 
attained  to  this  state  of  moral  goodness.  Even  un- 
der the  least  and  lowest  systems  of  religion,  there 
have  been  persons  actuated  by  this  principle  of 
duty;  and  the  same  description  corresponds  to 
the  highest  attainment  under  the  Christian  faith. 
The  most  advanced  Christian  can  have  no  better 
principle  than  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  right, 
though  he  may  have  such  incomparably  superior 
faith  to  guide  and  enable  him.  Such  persons, 
then,  have  so  far  answered  the  purpose  of  moral 
probation  ;  not  that  they  have  approached  to  per- 
fection ;  not  that  they  have  Ceased  to  need  and 
to  obtain  a  still  greater  degree  of  virtue  after  the 
principle  has  been  established  ;  but  that,  however 
comparatively  low  their  attainments,  this  consti- 
tutes a  virtuous  character.  He  who  sincerely 
purposes, — has  a  fixed  resolve  to  act  up  to  what 
he  believes  his  duty,  however  low  the  standard 
of  right, — is  a  virtuous  character.  We  may  say 
of  all  such  persons,  whatever  be  their  denomina- 
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tion,  that  their  moral  discipline  has  had  a  deci- 
sive effect. 

But  it  was  observed,  that  this  is  a  state  of  im- 
perfect discipline ;  and,  accordingly,  millions  who 
were  apparently  working  to  this  point,  have  died 
before  they  became  decisively  virtuous  characters. 
Whether  from  some  peculiarly  strong  tendency  to 
evil  within,  or  from  some  peculiarly  strong  temp- 
tations without,  or  only  from  an  unhappy  weak- 
ness and  fickleness  of  mind,  they  have,  with  more 
or  less  moral  improvement,  more  or  less  sincere 
desire  to  do  their  duty,  yet  fallen  short  of  this 
decisive  criterion  of  human  virtue.  Whether 
had  they  lived,  they  would  have  worked  up  to 
that  point,  or  how,  falling  short  of  it,  they  will  be 
dealt  with  hereafter,  and  especially  what  differ- 
ence will  be  made  between  the  sincere  and  vir- 
tuous believers  in  a  false  religion,  and  those  who 
hold  the  only  revealed  faith ;  these  are  points 
that  are  far  beyond  any  natural  evidence  to  de- 
termine. All  that  has  been  asserted  is,  that  there 
is  in  human  nature  and  human  life  the  means  of 
such  discipline ;  and  that  it  does  thus  alter  and 
improve  the  virtue,  and  has  established  the  cha- 
racter and  principle  of  millions. 

If,  then,  the  objections  to  such  a  view  of  life 
have  been  fairly  explained;  if  human  virtue  has 
really  an  intrinsic  moral  worth ;  if  the  conside- 
ration that  the  present  is  a  state  of  discipline 
commenced  only^  obviates  many  of  the  exceptions ; 
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if  it  appears  that  numerous  characters  are  sub- 
ject to  much  more  discipline  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine ;  if  tlie  capability  of  such  discipline, 
though  not  called  forth,  exists  in  every  mind ;  if 
there  be  only  such  remuneration  for  virtue  in  this 
life  as  decidedly  to  shew  that  the  Creator  wills  that 
we  should  be  virtuous,  and  such  as  is  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  mind  to  further  progress ;  if,  while 
these  objections  are  removed,  the  general  pheno- 
mena of  human  life  accord  with  a  state  of  moral 
discipline, — what  is  the  natural  inference,  but  that 
the  only  explanation  of  the  moral  system  which 
accords  with  the  phenomena,  must  be  true  ?  And, 
add  to  these  considerations,  that  this  view  of  the 
moral  world  accords  entirely  with  the  preceding 
view  of  it,  as  under  the  moral  government  of 
God  :  for  that  government  has  no  termination  in 
this  life,  and  can  have  no  conceivable  end  or  pur- 
pose but  as  it  relates  to  another  state  in  which 
the  Creator's  approbation  of  virtue  is  to  be  mani- 
fested, in  the  revival  of  those  who  are  thus  pre- 
pared, by  discipline,  to  enjoy  its  rewards. 

Again :  We  have  at  once  in  this  single  hypo- 
thesis, of  a  state  of  discipline  in  virtue,  and  in 
that  (ndjfj  a  solution  of  all  the  host  of  physical 
evils  which  bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the 
character  of  man ;  which  try  his  patience,  and 
tend  to  establish  his  moral  character;  and  in 
this  solution  we  find  an  ample  answer  to  many  of 
those  physical  defects,  such  as  disease,  unhealthy 
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or  intractable  regions,  famine,  earthquake,  and 
various  other  dangers,  all  which  bear  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  upon  such  a  system,  and  shew  how 
well  man,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
is  here  placed,  are  adapted  to  each  other.     Thus, 
while  these  facts  afford  a  strong  intimation  of  a 
future  state,  they  clear  any  remaining  objections 
to  the  principle  of  our  argument,  viz. :  the  skill 
of  the  physical   system.      If  these   and  other 
evils  be  needful  to  a  moral  discipline,  or  proba- 
tion, surely,  as  far  as  they  are  so,  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  evil  is  explained.     It  is  far  from 
an  irrational  supposition,  that  a  certain  order  of 
beings  must  be  adapted  for  happiness,  not  by  a 
fitness  for  it  imparted  at  once  (as  we  conceive 
angels  have),  but  through  moral  discipline  making 
them  first  virtuous,  then  happy.     Judging  by 
what  we  experience,  we  should  say,  the  happi- 
ness so  purchased  is  calculated  for  intense  en- 
joyment.    In  the  vast  circle  of  created  beings, 
it  appears  to  be  a  good  and  wise  plan,  that  there 
should  be  some  who  are  thus  trained  to  happi- 
ness.    And  if  so,  what,  I  repeat,  becomes  of  the 
objections  to  those  evils  by  which  alone  a  moral 
being   could   be   disciplined    in   virtue?      This 
system  of  enjoyment,  through  discipline,  so  far 
from  being  objectionable,  is  surely,  prima  facie^  a 
wise  and  excellent  provision  for  happiness.     But 
such  a  system  necessarily  involves  evils,  physical 
and  moral,  as  the  means  of  trial  ;  and  thus  it  is 
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that  the  supposition  of  a  future  state,  corrective 
of  all  that  is  wrong  in  the  present,  and  compen- 
sating for  all  which  has  been  suffered,  removes 
every  conceivable  difficulty  relative  to  the  per- 
mission of  physical  and  moral  evil,  that  is,  rela- 
tive to  the  Divine  government,  considered  as  the 
government  of  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  or,  what 
is  virtually  the  same,  of  infinite  goodness.  Such 
a  view  has,  therefore,  the  remarkable  property, 
that  it  is  not  only  in  itself  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony  with  all  that  is  really  known  of  nature, 
but  it  puts  every  apparent  discord  into  harmony. 
There  is  ample  evidence,  then,  that  the  ten 
dency  of  this  discipline  is  to  prepare  mankind 
for  happiness :  that  those  who  attain  the  proper 
end  of  their  existence  here,  do  actually  arrive  at 
a  high  degree  of  preparedness  for  it ;  and  when 
they  have  attained  this  high  state  of  preparedness, 
again  the  thread  is  snapped — they  die.  Now, 
were  death  the  total  extinction  of  existence, 
this  discipline  would  be  an  instance  of  a  most 
expensive  apparatus,  constructed  and  put  in 
unceasing  motion,  to  accomplish  nothing.  No 
other  case  at  all  analogous  to  this  is  to  be  found 
in  any  part  of  nature  known  to  us.  Granting 
that  virtue  (when  ripened  into  habit)  has  in  this 
life  the  reward  of  inward  peace  and  contentment, 
still,  as  true  virtue  ever  progresses,  the  height  of 
such  acquirement  would  be  always  attained  at 
the  very  period  when  the  profit  and  enjoyment 
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terminates  in  death  :  while  the  motive  for  such 
acquirement  would  be  founded  chiefly  upon  a 
delusion.  There  would  be  these  palpable  incon- 
sistencies in  the  moral  scheme,  even  when  con- 
firmed virtue  does  receive  its  inward  remunera- 
tion. 

But  such  recompense  is  much  too  precarious 
and  irregular  to  constitute  a  consistent  moral 
scheme ;  for  the  strongest  and  highest  eflbrts  of 
human  virtue  recorded  in  the  history  of  man, 
have  been  those  of  self-devoted  martyrdom  to 
some  supposed  duty  : — where  was  the  remunera- 
tion then  ?  Again  :  Thousands  have  died  just  as 
they  were  sustaining  all  the  pain  of  virtuous 
self-denial,  and  before  decisive  victory  and  habit 
brought  the  reward.  And,  again :  Thousands,  by 
external  calamities  to  themselves,  or  those  dearest 
to  them,  have  lost  in  protracted  sufferings  the 
quiet  consolation  they  would  otherwise  have  en- 
joyed : — where  was  their  retribution  ? 

Supposing  then  all  to  terminate  here,  the  moral 
plan  would  not  only  be  void  of  all  goodness, 
and  even  of  common  justice,  after  the  rational 
expectation  of  futurity  had  inspired  such  exer- 
tions; but  it  would  be  an  inconsistent,  an  ill-con- 
structed, and  an  abortive  system.  And  if  any 
one  who  considers  the  exquisite  perfection  of  the 
subordinate  physical  scheme,  can  believe  that  its 
Creator  could  so  diversify  the  superior  moral  sys- 
tem, that  a  child  could  detect  its  unskilfulness,  he 
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must  be  the  most  credulous  of  human  beings. 
For  if  there  be  no  future,  whether  we  look  to  the 
natural  progress  of  man  in  knowledge^  or  pi^dence^ 
or  virtue^  we  find  it  a  plan  which  ends  when  it  is 
most  ripe  for  continuance,  and  that  it  is  a  long 
and  painful  preparation  to  efiect  nothing. 


Section  III. — Belief  in  a  Revelation  on  Evi- 
dence which  cannot  be  controverted  by  tlie  Be- 
liever^ a  presumptive  Proof  of  a  Future  State. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  not  of  proof,  that 
there  has  ever  been  in  the  world  an  influential 
belief,  more  or  less  strong,  more  or  less  rational, 
of  another  life.  The  question  is,  whether  all  that 
belief  has  arisen  from  the  fraud  or  folly  of  man  ; 
or  whether  a  large  portion  of  it  has  not  naturally 
sprung  from  the  structure  of  mind  with  which  we 
were  born,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  placed ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  nature 
of  man,  and  the  course  of  events.  When  we  say, 
a  large  portion  of  the  belief  in  a  future  state  may 
have  sprung  from  sufficient  evidence  to  make 
that  belief  rational,  or  unavoidable,  it  is  certain 
that  such  a  case  cannot  apply  to  the  founders  of 
false  religions.  They  must  have  been  either 
credulous,  or  selfishly  or  piously  fraudulent :  the 
case  applies  only  to  those  who,  being  born  after 
such   religions  were  established,  had  such  evi- 
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dence8  of  their  truth  presented  to  them,  that  they 
were  not  ahle  to  disprove  or  confute  them,  and 
therefore  believed  with  a  greater  or  less  liveliness 
of  faith.  In  discussing  this  point,  we  are  not  as- 
suming that  there  has  been  a  true  revelation  :  our 
premises  do  not  allow  us  to  premise  that ;  on  the 
otlier  hand,  we  certainly  do  not  premise  that 
there  has  not.  Leaving  that  point  entirely,  the 
only  question  to  be  resolved  is,  whether  human 
nature  being  such  as  it  is,  such  as  we  bring  with 
us  into  the  world,  this  belief  in  a  future  state 
would  naturally  and  necessarily  spring  from  the 
structure  of  the  human  mind,  under  the  circum- 
stances that  produced  that  belief.  Upon  the 
principles  of  necessarianism,  of  course  it  would; 
but  I  would  build  no  inference  on  a  contested 
theory.  Supposing  an  entire  freedom  of  choice, 
it  is  evident  that,  in  multitudes  of  cases,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  motive  or  argument  may  be  ma- 
nifestly so  great  on  one  side,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  rational,  sensible,  and  good  mind 
would  adopt  the  alternative  of  belief;  and  the 
question  recurs,  whether  such  has  been  the  evi- 
dence of  a  future  state,  under  any  professed 
revelation,  that  a  good  and  sensible  mind  would 
certainly  believe?  It  is  very  material  to  our  in- 
ference that  this  point  should  be  ascertained, 
because  we  must  not  ascribe  to  the  providence  of 
God  that  which  springs  from  the  folly  or  fraud 
of  man.     1  would  endeavour,  therefore,  to  point 
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out  wherein  lies  the  distinction  between  credulity 
or  knavery,  and  rational  belief,  omitting  at  pre- 
sent all  consideration  of  the  Christian  faith.  It 
is  a  matter,  I  repeat,  not  of  proof,  but  experience, 
that  millions  have  placed  their  entire  confidence 
in  the  prospect  of  a  future  life,  through  various 
modes  of  belief,  and  have  more  or  less  regulated 
their  lives  thereby,  according  to  the  way  in  which 
they  were  taught  to  seek  happiness  hereafter. 
And  it  is  a  matter  not  of  proof,  but  of  fact,  that 
multitudes  of  these  confiding  persons  neither 
were  accessary  to  the  fraud  or  weakness  involved 
in  the  propagation  of  the  more  rational  and  moral 
of  these  religions,  nor  had,  at  the  period  in  which 
they  lived,  sufficient  evidence  or  ability  to  confute 
them.  These  are  facts,  not  arguments,  and  they 
are  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  prone  to  ascribe  all  belief  in  a  false  religion 
to  the  instigation  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil. 

I  shall  state  two  kinds  of  limitation  to  this  in- 
ference. One  respects  those  false  religions,  the 
other  their  sincere  professors. 

First:  There  is  a  strong  distinction  between 
those  truly  barbarous  creeds  which  inculcate  the 
worship  of  demons  through  fear,  and  have  no 
moral  code,  nor  hold  out  a  hope  of  an  hereafter, 
and  those  which  acknowledge  a  Good  Superior 
Being  or  beings,  and  that  He  or  they  require  a 
virtuous  life,  and  will  reward  and  punish  accord- 
ing to  what  the  worshipper  considers  as  right  and 
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wrong.  The  former  have  no  title  whatever  to  the 
name  of  religion  ;  we  exclude  them  entirely  from 
the  ars^ument,  as  well  as  all  the  creeds  which  are 
altogether  palpably  and  grossly  absurd.  Of  the 
better  kinds  of  faith,  there  are  various  grades, 
from  the  low  moral  tenets  of  the  aborigines  in  the 
West,  to  the  virtuous  and  intellectual  faith  of  the 
more  enlightened  worshippers  of  Brahma. 

It  would  be  useless  to  the  present  object,  were 
I  able  to  give  an  abstract  of  these  grades  of  belief: 
the  principle  of  the  argument  will  be  briefly  ex- 
plained by  a  few  short  passages  respecting  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  latter  faith,  taken  from 
the  Asiatic  Researches  of  Sir  W.  Jones. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  religion  of  the  Vedas 
existed  ages  prior  to  the  Christian  dispensation. 
"  They  (the  interpreters  of  the  Vedas,  says  Sir 
W.  Jones)  concur  in  believing  that  God  is  alone 
perfect  benevolence,  perfect  truth,  perfect  beauty. 
That  the  love  of  Him  alone  is  real  and  genuine 
love;  that  the  beauties  of  nature  are  faint  re- 
semblances of  the  divine  charms  ;  that  from  eter- 
nity without  beginning,  to  eternity  without  end, 
the  Supreme  Benevolence  is  occupied  in  bestow- 
ing happiness,  or  the  means  of  attaining  it ;  that 
men  can  only  attain  it  by  performing  the  part  of 
the  primal  covenant  between  them  and  the 
Creator.  That  we  must  beware  of  attaching  our 
minds  to  phantoms,  and  attach  ourselves  exclu- 
sively to  God.     So  enraptured  are  they  with  the 
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beauty  of  Him  who  decorated  the  human  form, 
that  with  the  beauty  of  the  form  itself  they  have 
no  concern ;  and  if  ever  they  behold  a  beautiful 
shape,  they  see  in  it  the  mystery  of  God's  work." 
(Sir  W.  Jones  on  the  Mystical  Poetry  of  the  Hin- 
doos.) 

"  Our  divine  religion  (says  Sir  W.  Jones)  has 
no  need  of  such  aids  as  many  are  willing  to  give 
it,  by  asserting  that  the  wisest  men  in  this  world 
were  ignorant  of  the  two  great  maxims,  '  that  we 
must  act  in  respect  of  others  as  we  would  wish  theni 
to  act  in  respect  of  ourselves ;  and  that,  instead  of 
returning  evil  for  evily  we  should  confer  beyiefits 
even  on  those  who  injure  vs.'  The  first  rule  I  have 
seen  word  for  word  in  the  original  of  Confucius, 
which  I  carefully  compared  with  the  Latin  trans- 
lation. The  beautiful  Arga  couplet,  which  was 
written  at  least  three  centuries  before  our  Chris- 
tian era,  pronounces  the  duty  of  a  good  man, 
even  in  the  moment  of  his  destruction,  to  consist 
not  only  in  forgiving^  but  even  in  a  desire  of  be^ie- 
filing  his  destroyer''     (Discourse  XI.) 

These  passages  give  but  a  very  imperfect  ab- 
stract of  the  spiritual  nature  and  admirable  mo- 
rality of  a  religion  which  was  long  prior  to  the 
Christian.  Now,  however  much  of  unquestion- 
able evil  instigated  the  propagation  of  this  reli- 
gion, yet  this,  certainly,  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
devils.  And  all  T  infer  is,  that  as  this  and  some 
other  false  religions  have  more  or  less  moral  fxood 
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mingled  with  their  tenets,  they  may  have  been 
providentially  permitted,  and  the  evil  directed 
to  a  moralizing  purpose.  But  on  this  important 
subject  I  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  mis- 
taking what  is  observed. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  providence  of  the  Al- 
mighty has  permitted  that  there  should  be  such 
erroneous  modes  of  belief  as  the  latter,  they  were 
permitted  only  as  substitutes  for  no  belief,  and 
solely  as  better  than  no  religion;  not  as  pre- 
cluding the  need  of  conversion  to  a  true  religion ; 
not  as  of  any  avail  whatever  where  the  true  faith 
is  known.    Again  :  it  is  certain  that  God  has  not 
caused  the  revelation  of  Himself  to  be  univer- 
sal.     And,  under  these  circumstanceSi  the  more 
moral  of  the  heathen  creeds,  such  as  the  above, 
are  certainly  far  better  than  no  religion ;    mil- 
lions have  held  them  sincerely  and  consistently, 
who  had  710  possible  means  of  knowing  the  true 
faith.     It  is,  therefore,  a  fair  inference,  that  as 
the  Almighty  gave  to  the  Jews  the  temporary 
dispensation  of  the  law,  *'  statutes  that  were  not 
(as  to  the  means  of  salvation)  good,"  and  "  com- 
mandments whereby  they  should  not  live,"  as 
introductory   to   "  a  more  perfect   way,"  so  he 
might  permit  among  the  heathen  those  modes  of 
religion   which  are,  on   the  whole,  virtuous  in 
their  tendency  ; — all  to  be  renounced  as  soon  as 
there  are  any  means  of  conversion  to  the  true 
faith.     I  have  one  more  remark  to  make  on  the 
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religion  of  the  Hindoos.  The  abominable  follies 
and  cruelties  which  have  been  engrafted  on  this 
faith,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  religion 
of  the  Vedas.  That  the  comparatively  few  have 
been  disciples  of  the  true,  while  the  many  have 
followed  the  gross  and  superstitious  portions  of 
the  creed,  is  a  proof  how  much  human  beings 
require  a  better  guide  than  their  reason ;  but 
it  is  no  proof  that  a  limited  good  has  not  been 
attained. 

Our  next  distinction  respects  the  followers  of 
these  various  errors.  They  must  all  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  first,  they  who  had  any  part 
in  the  original  propagation,  either  by  fraud  or 
weakness :  secondly,  they  who  merely  adopt  the 
outward  profession  and  ceremonies :  thirdly,  they 
who  really  believe  in  their  tenets,  and  do  seek, 
by  conduct  and  dispositions  as  they  think  vir- 
tuous, to  obtain  the  favour  of  their  supposed 
supreme  being  or  beings,  and  expect  a  future 
award  according  to  that  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  consider  as  good  and  evil.  I  am  speak- 
ing only  of  the  latter  class.  Thus  by  excluding 
from  the  evidence  all  that  belief  which  common 
sense,  unprejudiced,  might  detect  to  be  false; 
all  but  those  creeds  which  hold  a  future  award, 
according  to  principles  which  the  votaries  con- 
sider to  be  right;*    and  further,  excluding  all 


If  the  evil  admitted  into  these  codes  of  right  be  thought  to 
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such  voCaries  as  are  not  sincerely  actuated  by 
their  belief  to  seek  some  future  happiness,  we 
retain  an  ample  scope  for  the  inference,  which 
is  this :  if  God  has  permitted  thousands  of  sin- 
cere beings,  who  kneK-  no  better  trcgf  of  pleasing 
Him,  to  serve  Him  under  a  confident  persuasion 
that  they  should  be  happy  after  death,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  conduct ;  if  such  religions  haye 
had.  on  the  whole,  a  moral  tendency;  if  these 
persons  had  no  means  of  detecting  the  fallacy  of 
their  creed.  He  has  virtually  implied  to  them  a 
promise  of  a  future  state.  He  has  created  them, 
knowing  that  they  would  necessarily  have  that 
belief.  Ht  has  brous^ht  them  into  existence  under 
such  cinMmistances,  that  they  had  access  to  no 
means  of  more  correct  views  of  His  will.  They 
have  acted  according  to  the  knowledge  they  had ; 
they  have  been  sincerely  desirous  of  His  favour; 
thev  have  striven  to  obtain  it  with  a  mistaken 
zeaK  indeed,  but  a  zeal  which  evinces  their  since- 
rity ;  for  some  of  them  have  endured  the  most 
severe  privations  and  sufferings,  even  to  death,t 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their  religion.    To 


prt  v;iil  over  the  good,  I  would  bring  to  the  memory  of  the  objec- 
tor the  words  of  Dr.  Butler  ^quoted  in  p.  334).  That  great  and 
cnlighteued  mind  admits  the  justice  of  the  general  estimate  of 
mankind  as  to  right  and  wrong. 

t  I  include  only  those  martyrs  to  their  erroneous  opinions  who 
have  joined  sincere  virtuous  conduct  to  these  uncalled-for  sacri- 
fices. 
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please  the  Almighty,  as  they  supposed,  they  have 
died  in  the  full  trust,  in  the  unshaken  belief 
that  He  will  give  them  anotlier  existence.  This, 
then,  is  an  implied  promise.  Much  less  than 
this  would  be  considered  as  an  implied  promise 
from  man  to  man.  But  would  a  wise  Creator 
imply  what  He  never  intends  to  bestow  ?  This 
conduct  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
which  He  Himself  has  given  us;  inconsistent  with 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  He  has  im- 
planted within  us,  and  by  which  we  are  sure 
(unless  He  meant  to  confound  our  judgment)  that 
in  acting  thus  He  would  act  unwisely. 

The  Creator  of  all  these  wonderful  works  is 
not  a  Being  to  construct  a  crooked  moral  scheme ; 
the  Being  who  has  given  us  a  moral  principle 
within,  to  love  truth  and  honour,  and  abhor  false- 
hood, evasion,  or  prevarication,  would  not  act 
diametrically  the  reverse.  He  who  can  create 
worlds  by  a  thought,  and,  probably,  is  creating 
them  continually,  could  not  have  evaded,  because 
of  any  difficulty,  a  gift  He  has  clearly  intimated. 
But  we  can  put  no  other  interpretation  on  such 
hopes,  if  not  verified,  but  that  they  are  promises 
evaded,  which  to  Him  were  as  a  drop  of  water 
to  bestow.  Not  that  we  would  infer  that  such 
endeavours  to  serve  Him,  merit  reward,  but  that 
God  has  been  pleased  to  permit  thousands  of 
sincere  and  sufiering  creatures  to  die,  under  the 
full  impression  that  they  were  to  have  a  reward 
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in  consequence  of  their  poor  and  imperfect  ser- 
vices. 

But  if  this  be  a  fair  inference  in  the  above 
cases,  how  much  is  it  strengthened  by  the  case 
of  the  true  revelation  ?  I  mean  that  which  we 
know  to  be  true,  but  which,  in  the  discuseion  we 
must  premise,  may  possibly  be  false.  In  this 
case,  the  excellency  of  the  morality,  the  heavenly 
purity  and  beauty  of  the  spirit  inculcated,  will 
not  be  questioned,  nor  will  the  intrinsic  virtues 
of  its  sincere  followers. 

Supposing  it  possible*  that  it  arose  in  pious 
frauds,  well-meaning  errors,  and  a  combination 
of  coincidences,  still  its  evidences,  external  and 
internal,  are  such  as  no  man  has  ever  decisively 
confuted,  and  millions  have  most  rationally  con- 
fided in,  and  could  have  no  possible  means  of 
disproving.  It  is  so  excellent,  that  even  if  it 
could  be  erroneous,  it  would  still  be  a  virtue  to 
err  with  it;  and  both  good  sense  and  virtuous 
feeling  cordially  concur  in  proclaiming  its  truth. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  there  can  be  the  slightest  moral  offence  in 
the  sight  of  God,  even  suppose  it  not  authentic, 
in  believing  it,  loving  it,  and  obeying  it.  So  far 
from  offence,  we  cannot  but  believe  He  would 
approve  of  the  faith  of  those  who,  being  no  parties 


•  To  assume  this  possibility  is  very  different  from  assuming  the 
probability. 
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in  the  supposed  error  of  its  propagation,  were  un- 
able to  detect  its  fallacy ;  nay,  that  he  would 
condemn  their  unbelief.  We  may  infer  then,  that 
this  belief  (true  or  not)  is  providentially  given 
them. 

In  this  belief,  so  natural,  so  commendable,  mil- 
lions have  looked  calmly,  and  even  wishfully,  on 
death, — nature's  strong  abhorrence, — and  have 
departed  in  the  entire  confidence  of  a  happy  re- 
vival ;  while  a  *'  noble  army  of  martyrs"  have  un- 
shakingly  courted  the  flames,  in  full  confidence 
of  a  glorious  resurrection. 

The  rationality,  the  strength,  and  the  extensive 
influence  of  a  belief  in  a  future  life,  even  in  some 
heathen  countries,  being  admitted  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  entirely  accorded  as  regards 
the  Christian's  faith,  we  confidently  infer  that  if 
a  future  state  has  not  been  promised  by  the 
Creator,  it  has  been  implied:  if  not  to  tlie  authors 
of  all  these  religions,  to  the  sincere  votaries. 
And  on  the  principle  of  the  manifest  power  and 
skill  of  the  Creator — unbounded  power,  con- 
summate skill — we  might  rest  assured,  that  He 
who  thus  virtually  promised  this  hoped-for  con- 
summation, will  bring  it  to  pass.  Such  a  Being 
would  not  have  had  recourse  to  a  virtual  prevari- 
cation; for  what  should  induce  Him  who  has 
all  space,  and  time,  and  power,  and  all  possible 
resources  at  command,  to  imply  what  he  never 
intends  to  fulfil?    But  we  infer  this  also,  from  i/ie 
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sense  of  right  which  He  has  implanted.  (See 
chap.  iii.  sec.  1.)  It  is  inconsistent  with  that  wis- 
dom which  He  has  so  abundantly  displayed,  to 
impart  to  us  a  clear  knowledge  of  justice,  honour, 
and  truth,  and  then  to  act  directly  contrary  to 
these  principles  Himself.  We  have  another  rea- 
son to  allege  why  the  Creator  will  not  withhold 
the  gift  He  has  thus  intimated,  viz.,  because 
He  has  carried  on  the  affairs  of  the  world  mainly 
by  that  intimation. 

\Vc  have  not  again,  I  trust,  to  prove  that  the 
Creator  has  acted  so  inconsistently  as  to  con- 
struct the  exquisite  system  this  globe  exhibits,  the 
wondrous  phenomena  of  organic  existences,  and 
the  crown  of  all — the  rational  creature,  man, 
without  any  ultimate  moral  plan  or  design .  But 
whatever  that  ultimate  plan  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  this  belief  in  another  state,  has  ever  formed 
a  very  material  engine  in  the  working  out  that 
plan,  and  especially  since  the  epoch  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  If  there  had  been  no  such  grounds 
of  belief  as  the  more  rational  of  the  professed 
revelations  have  afforded,  this  world,  at  the  pre- 
sent epoch,  must  have  presented  a  very  different 
scene;  its  history  would  have  been  very  differ- 
ent ;  its  inhabitants  very  essentially  different ; 
and  the  ultimate  end  of  the  great  moral  scheme, 
whatever  it  may  be,  thereby  necessarily  affected 
in  proportion  to  these  differences.  I  am  not 
sup])osing  there  would  have  been  no  hope  of  tlie 
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future.  We  leave  the  other  natural  evidences  out 
of  the  question ;  but  we  affirm  that  if  there  had 
been  no  such  faith  as  has  been  caused  by  evi- 
dence in  those  professed  revelations  which  the 
sincere  votaries  could  not  detect  to  be  false,  the 
course  of  this  world  would  have  been  essentially 
different ;  the  moral  state  of  the  world  essentially 
diflferent;  every  purpose,  physical  or  moral, 
which  the  present  state  of  society  is  working  out, 
whatever  that  may  be,  would,  therefore,  have 
been  materially  affected  and  altered. 

There  could  not  have  been  the  order  and  the 
morality,  the  virtue  and  subjection  to  various 
duties,  which  now  exist.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
to  what  a  pitch  of  anarchy  and  immorality,  high 
civilization,  without  any  belief  in  any  revelation, 
might  have  brought  society  at  the  present  epoch. 
The  natural  hope  of  a  futurity  restrains  only  the 
comparatively  few.  It  is  the  belief  in  some  pro- 
fessed revelation  that  curbs  the  multitude  in  all 
ages.  A  civilized  state  without  belief  in  any  re- 
velation must  have  been  fearfully  depraved  and 
disorderly.  Now,  supposing  it  to  be  the  will  of 
the  Creator,  that  there  should  be  moral  restraint 
and  order  in  the  world,  instead  of  general  licen- 
tiousness and  confusion — that  is,  supposing  the 
reasoning  in  chap.  iii.  sec.  1.  respecting  the  moral 
government  of  God  to  be  just,  and  if  such  belief 
has  been  the  chief  instrument  of  the  preserving 
that  morality  and  order  in  the  world,  we  must 

DD 
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infer  that  there  is  a  future  state,  or  that  the  God 
of  all  power  desires  and  wishes  the  virtue  and 
morality  of  his  creatures,  and  yet  makes  use  of  a 
delusion  and  virtual  prevarication,  in  order  to  pro* 
duce  that  effect.  That  is,  that  He  acts  immorally 
to  produce  morality.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
by  the  existence  of  the  belief  ip  some  revelation, 
two  consequences  have  necessarily  followed :  first, 
the  world  has  been  preserved  from  a  state  of  such 
licentiousness  and  disorder  as  could  have  an- 
swered no  moral  purpose  whatever:  secondly, 
millions,  who  have  had  no  means  of  discovering 
a  fallacy  in  their  belief,  have  acted  virtuously, 
while  hundreds  have  endured  martyrdom,  entirely 
from  their  confidence  in  a  future  state  inculcated 
by  their  religion. 

The  question  has  been,  whether  it  is  credible 
that  a  Being  possessing  power  and  skill,  abso- 
lutely unbounded,  and  who  has  implanted  within 
man's  heart  an  abhorrence  of  all  subterfuge  and 
evasion,  has  thus  withheld  implied  bounties — and 
has  made  use  of  a  delusive  hope  to  effect  these 
purposes — has  used  evasive  and  crooked  means  ? 

If  the  above  representation  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  such  belief  be  correct ;  if  the  tendency 
of  such  faith  has  been  thus  essential  to  the  moral 
end,  whatever  it  may  be ;  if  the  belief  of  the 
votaries  of  such  faith  has  been,  not  only  invo- 
luntary, but  in  their  circumstances  meritorious — 
there  can  be  but  one  reply.     It  is  incredible,  I 
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repeat,  that  the  Creator  has  thus  providentially 
made  use  of  a  delusion,  that  is,  acted  immorally, 
that  moral  good  may  come, — that  moral  good  to 
end  at  last  in  nothing.  Such  conduct  would  not 
be  merely  immoral,  but  inconsistent;  such  a 
scheme  not  merely  unworthy,  but  unskilful. 

This  is  a  conclusion  derived  chiefly  from  the 
consideration  of  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  Crea- 
tor ;  but,  it  has  been  observed  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Essay,  that  it  does  not  follow,  because 
the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  Creator  is  the  leading 
principle,  or  basis  of  the  argument,  that  we 
should  omit  the  important  consideration  of  His 
goodness,  His  justice,  and  His  truth.  These  at- 
tributes admit  of  an  independent  proof,  partly 
from  the  exuberant  preponderance  of  enjoyment 
which  He  has  given  to  sentient  creatures  in  the 
mass,  and  partly  from  the  absence  of  all  conceiv- 
able cause  of  evil,  in  a  Being  of  irresistible  and 
milimited  power.  Now,  judging  by  the  princi- 
ples that  He  has  given  us  to  distinguish  right 
from  wrong,  we  should  infer  that  it  is  impossible 
that  a  Being  of  the  least  truth,  justice,  and  good- 
ness,  could  act  thus. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Section  I.-  Proofs  that  there  are  incongruous 
Faculties  in  Human  Nature^  if  there  he  no 
Future  State. 

To  be  able  to  prove  any  of  the  works  incon- 
gruous of  Him  who  has  never  erred  in  the  ex- 
qnisite  skill  of  his  adaptations,  if  our  principle  be 
right,  is  to  prove  also  that  we  do  not  understand, 
or  do  not  take  into  account  the  design  of  that 
work.  The  latter  is  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance, if  we  try  the  plan  of  human  nature,  leav- 
ing out  the  consideration  of  the  obvious  purport 
of  it  as  destined  for  a  future  state ;  it  then  appears 
very  naturally  an  ill  constructed  inconsistent 
scheme.  I  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  exquisite 
adaptations  of  the  physical  scheme,  and  that  the 
few  trifling  exceptions  we  examined  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  impugn  the  real  perfection  of  the  sys- 
tem :  that  irregularities,  deformities,  monsters, 
are  produced  by  the  clashing  of  general  laws,  and 
have  probably  a  moral  design :  that  the  laws 
themselves  are  exquisitely  adapted  to  each  other 
throughout  the  vast  scheme;  and  the  ordinary 
and  proper  effect  of  those  laws  is  manifested  in 
the  most  complex  and  skilful  designs ;  and  that 
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the  whole  physical  system  is  one   harmonious 
combination  of  almost  infinite  diversity. 

"  In  the  physical  world  (says  Dr.  Crombie)  we 
behold  every  thing  adapted  to  every  thing  in  just 
measure  and  degree.  Causes  are  admirably  ad- 
justed to  effects.  The  powers  of  the  agent  won- 
derfully agree  with  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
patient.  Congruity  of  relation  is  every  where 
visible :  if  any  irregularity  or  anomaly  presents 
itself,  we  find  it  to  be  only  occasional  and  tem- 
porary. We  have  ample  evidence  to  convince 
us  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be  general  or  perma* 
nent.  We  find  the  same  admirable  adjustment 
in  the  animal  creation  ;  every  organ  is  fitted  for 
its  function,  every  appetite  has  its  gratification. 
No  animal  inferior  to  man  is  endowed  with  a 
single  desire,  for  the  satisfaction  of  which  its 
Beneficent  Creator  has  not  provided.  Their 
enjoyments  are  fitted  to  their  desires,  all  are  fitted 
to  their  several  spheres.  So  admirably  adapted 
are  their  capacities  and  enjoyments,  their  ap- 
petites and  gratifications,  that  they  have  no  wish 
for  any  thing  beyond  what  nature  has  supplied. 
And,  what  is  of  supreme  importance  to  real  en- 
joyment, they  can  indulge  in  tlie  pleasures  of  the 
present  hour  without  the  painful  anticipation  of 
the  moment  that  shall  consign  them  to  their  parent 
earth."  (Nat.  Theol.  Essay  IV.  ch.  i.  sec.  8.) 
Now,  if  we  contrast  with  this  the  following  incon- 
sistencies and  absolute  contradictions  of  the  moral 
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system  as  exhibited  in  this  life^  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  evade  the  conclusion,  either  that  they  are 
not  the  works  of  the  same  Being,  or  that  the  moral 
system  is  not  completed  here.  It  has  been  alleged 
as  one  of  these  inconsistencies  if  the  moral  system 
terminate  here,  that  man  has  any  idea  or  belief 
of  a  future  state :  but  his  understanding  being 
in  all  other  respects  as  it  is,  such  an  idea  and 
belief  is,  I  think,  unavoidable.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  horror  of  extinction  of  existence, 
and  yearning  after  immortality.  These  need  not 
have  been,  and  yet  man  might  have  been  in 
most  other  respects  the  same  creature  that  he 
is.  The  horror  of  annihilation  does  not  proceed 
from  the  dread  of  parting  with  our  friends  or  our 
property,  and  therefore  is  not  inseparable  from 
these  or  other  blessings ;  for  they  who  have  no 
such  attachments  and  no  worldly  advantages,  yet 
have  no  abatement  of  this  dread  ;  and  they  who 
have,  feel  this  horror  without  reflecting  upon  what 
they  should  lose  by  extinction.  It  proceeds  not 
from  the  fear  of  pain,  because,  if  we  were  sure 
that  existence  would  become  extinct  without  the 
least  pain,  it  would  not  be  the  less  dreaded ;  per- 
haps the  more,  because  it  would  come  without  the 
relief  that  death  frequently  affords  to  our  suffer- 
ings. The  inferior  animals  dread  pain,  but  they 
have  no  fear,  because  they  have  no  idea  of  annihi- 
lation. Man  must  ever  dread  pain  by  the  very 
constitution  of  his  nature ;  but  this  horror  is  not 
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contingent  on  the  fear  of  pain .  It  is  not  contingent 
on  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  it  is  evidently  not 
proportionate  to  that  enjoyment,  because,  till  a 
man  is  wrought  up  to  that  pitch  of  distress— may 
we  not  say  insanity — as  to  intend  self-destruction, 
this  dread  of  annihilation  is  not  abated— ^till  that 
point  of  questionable  sanity  is  attained,  any  sudden 
danger  of  death,  eyen  without  pain,  would  proba- 
bly excite  as  much  terror  as  in  the  period  when  \\fy 
was  relished.  This  terrof  appears  to  be  a  strong 
instinctiye  feeling  in  the  human  mind  independent 
of  reflection  on  the  happiness  enjoyed.  But  w^fe 
it  contingent  on  present  enjoyment,  there  is  no 
question  but  the  Author  of  our  being  could  haye 
weaned  the  mind  from  every  such  tie  before  our 
departure,  just  as  easily  and  as  suddenly  ad  a 
parent  among  irrational  creatures  is  weaned  from 
all  regard  for  the  offspring  she  would  a  week 
before  have  died  to  preserve.  It  is^  therefore,  no 
counter  argument  to  urge,  that  this  principle  is 
contingent  of  the  experience  of  happiness :  we 
ask,  why  is  this  connection  preserved  to  the  last 
gasp  ?  How  easily  could  He  who  is  all  skilled  in 
all  expedients,  have  imparted  the  full  relish  of 
happiness  for  a  season,  and  yet  made  death,  like 
sleep,  if  not  courted,  yet  ever  experienced  with 
calm  indifference.  In  fact,  we  ate  for  a  time  ex- 
tinct as  to  all  consciousness  in  the  sleep  we  court. 
How  little  alteration  of  our  nature  would  have 
made  utter  extinction  as  easy  to  the  dying  as  sleep 
to  the  living ! 
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But  this  is  but  half  the  case.  We  hare  not 
only  a  horror  of  extinction,  but  a  longing,  a 
yearning  after  immortality ;  so  deeply  seated  as 
to  amount  to  a  belief  that  we  have  it.  Although 
we  know  that  we  must  die,  we  can  scarcely  im- 
press this  knowledge  on  the  mind :  and  we  have 
an  insurmountable  feeling  and  conviction  of  our 
revival  and  immortality.  So  strong  is  this  desire 
that  many  would  hastily,  and  rashly,  prefer  an 
eternity  of  punishment  to  non-existence.  And 
this  gasping  after  existence,  and  this  fear  of 
extinction  is  the  most  powerful  principle  in  our 
nature.  But  if  that  which  man  dreads  with  such 
instinctive  horror  be  his  fate,  and  if  he  be  doomed 
never  to  attain  that  for  which  he  has  such  a 
strong  desire,  all  analogy  is  violated,  and  these 
strong  propensities  are  directly  contrary  to  the 
object  and  end  to  which  they  respectively  apper- 
tain. But  are  they  not  analogous  to  the  animal 
instincts  ?  If  they  be,  the  inference  is  certain ; 
for  of  them,  not  one  has  been  given  in  vain,  or 
has  led  to  nothing.  I  shall  fortify  this  trite  but 
solid  argument  by  the  words  of  a  very  eminent 
living  writer.  "There  is  not  only  a  universal 
perception  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  (future) 
state  for  man,  but  a  universal  desire  and  longing 
for  it.  No  desire  unattainable,  no  longing  never 
to  be  gratified,  in  a  single  histafice  known  to  us, 
has  been  given  to  any  other  creature.  Conse- 
quently, were  it  given  to  man  in  vain,  man  would 
form  an  exception  to  every  other  part  of  nature. 
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and  that  in  reference  to  the  highest  and  noblest 
of  his  faculties.  The  hope  in  such  a  state  has 
been  so  general  as  to  render  it  analogous  to  what 
in  animals  is  termed  a  natural  instinct.  This 
affords  a  very  conclusive  argument,  because  there 
is  no  example  of  an  instinct  leading  wrong.'' 

That  our  greatest  quantum  of  happiness  in  sub- 
lunary things  arises  from  the  expectation  rather 
than  the  possession,  is  another  singular  provision 
in  our  nature^  and  certainly  has  a  mysterious 
leaning  on  the  future.  But  it  is  a  still  more 
striking  portion  of  this  system,  that  the  present^ 
however  intense  the  gratification,  nevet*  satisfies — 
never  (except  it  be  religious  pleasure,  and  there- 
fore respects  the  future,)  does  it  fill  the  mind 
with  content.  Something  is  wanted  or  feared. 
Strange  if  all  the  happiness  we  are  ever  to  have 
is  confined  to  this  life,  that  it  should  never  satisfy 
us  heartily  in  any  one  instance,  except  when  con- 
nected with  the  hope  of  a  future.  Are  we  born 
with  a  capacity  to  know  and  appreciate  real 
happiness,  and  yet  never  to  feel  it  except  in  the 
hope  of  a  phantom  ?  This  would  be  a  palpable 
incongruity.  But  is  it  credible  that  there  is  such 
inconsistency  in  our  nature?    No!  says  Young  :* 

*  I  should  deem  quotations  of  poetry  in  general,  in  a  serious 
argument,  not  only  out  of  place,  but  to  throw  an  air  of  lightness 
over  a  momentous  inquiry.  But  so  weighty  and  conclusive  are 
the  thoughts  of  Young,  that  we  forget  they  are  in  the  form  of 
verse,  and  read  them  as  we  would  read  a  philosophical  disser- 
tation. The  quotation  that  illustrates  and  explains  is  admissible 
in  the  gravest  argument. 
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**  MeaTen'a  promise  dormant  lies  in  baman  hope ; 
Who  wishes  life  immortal,  proves  it  too. 
Why  happiness  pursued,  though  never  found  ? 
Man's  thirst  of  happiness  declares  it  is  : 
(For  nature  never  gravitates  to  nought,) 
That  thirst  unqueuch'd  declares  it  is  not  here.'* 

Night  VII. 

But  of  all  the  inconsistent  faculties,  on  the  sup- 
position of  no  futurity,  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  principle  of  conscience. 

1  shall  not  enter  into  the  question  whether 
conscience  be  wholly  or  in  part  influenced  by 
education  or  public  opinion.  By  whateTei"  rule 
it  is  governed,  it  is  a  principle  of  our  nature  as 
much  as  love  or  fear.  It  is  implanted  by  our 
Creator,  not  imposed  on  ourselves,  or  by  one  man 
on  another.  And  it  is  the  principle  itself,  not  of 
the  rule  by  which  it  awards,  that  We  are  here 
speaking ;  and  the  question  is,  what  indication  it 
afibrds  us  of  a  future  state.  When  this  principle 
is  not  seared,  it  applauds  or  condemns  our  actions, 
independently  of  the  applause  or  condemnation 
of  society ;  although  it  most  frequently  happens, 
of  course,  that  our  actions  have  the  same  estimate 
in  the  world  and  in  our  own  minds. 

The  following  objection  to  the  inference  frotti 
this  principle,  is  certainly  plausible. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  approval  or  condem- 
nation of  this  principle  is  not  an  indication  of  a 
future  state,  because  it  is  given  us  ''  as  an  incen- 
tive to  virtue,  and  to  deter  from  vice,  for  the  pro- 
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motion  of  general  and  individual  happiness  here, 
without  any  reference  to  a  state  of  retribution. 
And  that,  as  the  pleasurable  sensations  accompa- 
nying health  are  powerful  motives  prompting  us  to 
preserve  it,  so  the  peace  of  mind  attendant  on 
virtue  may  be  designed  as  an  incitement  to  the 
cultivation  of  kind  and  benevolent  affections/'  In 
answer  to  this  suggestion,  we  admit  the  principle, 
that  conscience  was  given  us  as  a  stimulus  and 
guide  to  virtue.  But,  granting  that  our  present 
discipline  in  virtue  is  an  indication  of  some  award 
in  another  state,  the  conclusion  is  just  the  same 
in  respect  to  whatever  faculty  is  given  us  to  aid 
that  virtue.  Under  the  supposition  that  a  com- 
mencing discipline  in  virtue  points  to  another 
state,  our  conscience,  as  a  means  or  rule  of  that 
virtue,  equally  indicates  the  same  event. 

In  this  point  of  view,  however,  it  affords  us  no 
additional  evidence ;  whereas,  so  marked  and  dis- 
tinct a  faculty  is  in  itself,  independent  of  its  con- 
nexion with  virtue,  a  very  unanswerable  index  of 
an  hereafter :  For  if  it  were  true  that  it  was  im- 
planted only  for  beneficial  temporary  purposes, 
how  is  it  that  it  never  is  excited  by  any  temporal 
benefit  or  any  temporal  evil,  unless  they  are  re- 
spectively what  it  feels  to  be  right  and  wrong? 

The  greatest  good  a  man  could  do  to  others,  or 
acquire  himself  through  crooked  means,  might 
give  him  much  credit  and  pleasure,  but  it  would 
never  have  the  approval  of  this  principle :  and  the 
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converse  of  this  assertion  is  equally  true, — no 
calamitous  termination  of  an  effort  to  do  our  duty 
could  deprive  us  of  the  approbation  of  conscience. 
But  if  conscience  were  only  a  handmaid  to  tem- 
poral advantage,  how  was  it  created  with  this 
uncompromising  spirit  ?  These  awards  are  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  alleged  purpose — temporal 
advantage.  It  is  an  inconsistent  principle  on  this 
interpretation,  and  for  this  reason  we  do  not  admit 
its  validity.  As  far  as  this  world's  good  is  con- 
cerned, prudence  and  experience  would  be  ample 
guides  without  a  principle  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, steadily  takes  part  against  conduct  which 
leads  to  an  evident  temporal  advantage  public 
as  well  as  private.  Conscience  has  always  respect 
to  right  and  wrong — never  advantage  and  disad- 
vantage. It  is  incredible  that  the  latter  only  is 
its  legitimate  criterion  and  intended  end.  And,  as 
Dr.  Crombie  justly  observes,  it  speaks  loudest  at 
that  period  when  it  is  no  longer  needed  for  a  guide 
to  temporal  good,  namely,  at  the  hour  of  death — 
which  is  a  confirmative  proof  that  it  has  not,  like 
temporal  faculties,  a  mere  temporal  purpose. 

Will  it  be  explained  away  by  calling  it  super- 
stition, weakness,  prejudice?  Call  it  what  you  will, 
there  it  is.  A  name  cannot  alter  a  fact.  There 
it  is  in  the  youngest  child  that  has  stolen  his  first 
apple  ;  in  the  skulking  savage  that  has  drawn  his 
first  nail ;  in  the  sinner  of  a  hundred  years ;  in  the 
philosopher,  who  calls  it  prejudice.     It  is  not  a 
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matter  of  proof,  but  experience.  It  is  the  instruc- 
tive expression  of  a  secret  principle  in  our  nature, 
acknowledging  unconsciously  to  ourselves  the  au- 
thority of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  therefore  always 
points,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  a  future 
award.  Will  it  be  still  replied,  that  the  cases  in 
which  conscience  takes  part  against  our  interest 
are  few,  and  that  as  virtue  is  generally  productive 
of  temporal  good,  so  its  invariable  approval  of 
virtue  is  suflBciently  advantageous  to  sanction 
the  idea  that  it  was  implanted  for  this  purpose? 
Observe,  again,  the  inconsistency  of  the  expla- 
nation here  offered.  Virtue  is  admitted  by  all  to 
be  sometimes  adverse  to  our  temporal  interest.  I 
have  in  these  pages  stated  some  instances  in 
which  even  a  course  of  virtue  and  vice  have  no 
temporal  retribution ;  and  it  is  so  obvious  a  fact, 
that  I  need  only  mention  the  cases  of  those  who 
voluntarily  hazard  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  their 
supposed  duty,  be  that  duty  what  it  may,  and 
after  the  horrors  of  anticipation  suffer  the  pains 
of  a  cruel  death.  But  conscience  is  not  subject 
to  any  such  irregularities ;  its  awards  invariably 
accompany  what  is  felt  to  be  right  and  wrong,  vir- 
tuous and  vicious.  Now,  supposing  the  principle 
of  virtue  itself  to  be  given  us  as  a  means  of  tempo- 
rary happiness  only  ;  it  is  very  inconsistent,  very 
unlike  the  exquisite  adaptations  in  the  physical 
world,  that  it  should  be  subject  to  so  many  failures. 
But  far  more  incongruous  that  the  other  principle 
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of  conscience,  which  was  intended  as  its  guide 
and  criterion,  should  never  fail  in  any  case  to 
accord  with  virtue,  even  when  the  sole  intended 
end   of   both   (our  temporal   good)   is  entirely 
defeated ;  and  yet  never  fail  to  revolt  from  vice 
even  when  vice  is  most  beneficial.   As  a  view  of  a 
system  of  the  Almighty  and  all-skilful  Creator, 
this  is  perfectly  inadmissible.     Either  this  view 
of  the  case  must  be  incorrect,  or  it  cannot  be  the 
intention  of  the  Creator  that  the  system  ends  here. 
But  not  only  is  conscience,  as  a  principle  in  the 
mind,  quite  incongruous,  if  there  be  no  future 
award ;  but  religion  itself,  meaning  by  that  term 
our  feelings  towards  the  Supreme  Being — not  the 
servile  fear  caused  by  temporal  motives,  but  re- 
ligion in  its  fulness,  as  especially  exhibited  in  the 
Christian  character.   Neither  would  this  powerful 
principle  have  any  consistency  (for  it  would  have 
no  proper  object)   were   there  no   future  life ; 
because  it  is  not  the  God  who  gives  us  the  mixed 
good  of  this  world,  and  then  exterminates  us,  by 
whom  this  principle  is  called  forth,  and  to  whom 
it  is  directed,  but  the  God  of  the  future.     These 
strong  passions  have  that  Being  for  their  object. 
The  motive  that  calls  them  forth  is  the  belief 
that  He  will  give  us  another  and  better  state  of 
existence. 

Yet  we  do  not  deduce  our  inference  from  the 
belief  alone ;  for  mankind  have  believed  so  many 
absurdities,  that  the  mere  belief  would  be  a  very 
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frail  foundation  for  this  conclusion  ;  but  because 
they  have  passions  and  feelings  admirably  cor- 
responding with  that  belief— 

"  Objects,  powers,  appetites,  Heaven  suits  in  all." 

We  assert,  that  his  religious  feelings  are  not  the 
consequence  of  the  belief  of  man  s  understanding 
merely,  but  are  implanted  in  the  very  constitution 
of  his  mind.  His  passions  have  a  religious  direc- 
tion and  object,  which  as  naturally  belong  to  them 
as  the  hopes  and  fears  which  are  called  forth  by 
temporal  causes.  Without  premising  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  beautiful  picture  of  pure  and  spiritual 
religion  in  the  scriptures,  we  see  how  these 
views  and  descriptions  accord  with  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  human  heart  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries where  it  has  spread.  And  without  entering 
into  particulars,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  these 
feelings  are  incongruous  to  man,  if  he  be  merely 
intended  for  this  world.  Yet  they  are  seated  in 
his  very  heart.  Not  all  the  writings  in  the  world, 
aided  by  man's  imagination,  would  ever  be  able 
to  excite  such  feelings  in  the  human  mind,  were 
they  not  naturally  there,  or  imparted  supernatu- 
rally.  We  must  not  assume  the  latter  in  this 
discussion  ;  but  then  we  must  admit  the  former, 
namely,  that  they  are  natural  to  the  human 
mind.  But  why  ?  If  adapted  to  this  life  only,  a 
general  fear  of  God,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
thankfulness  for  happiness  experienced,  would 
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be  natural  until  men  found  that  in  this  life  **one 
event   happeneth  to  the   righteous  and   to  the 
wicked  f'   then  that  fear  and   gratitude  would 
cease.     This  is  not  that  deep  heartfelt  religion, 
which  becomes  a  passion  in  our  inmost  nature, 
and  which  is  also  quite  distinct  from  the  errors  or 
excesses  to  which,  in  weak  minds,  it  has  given 
rise.     It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  principles 
where  it  is  sincerely  felt,  and  has  often  super- 
seded all  others.     The   particular  objects,  the 
creed  may  be  erroneous,  but  the  passions   are 
real.    Why  then  is  this  whole  train  of  feelings 
implanted,  if  they  are  connected  with  nothing 
substantial?     They   in  that  case  are   palpably 
inconsistencies  in  the  moral  nature  of  man.     In- 
dependent  of  the  accord  of  man's  spirit   with 
any  professed  revelation,  his  natural  religion,  the 
natural  feelings  of  every  sound  well  regulated 
mind  toward  the  Creator,  indicate  an  appropriate 
object  for  such  deep-seated  affections.    Analogy 
teaches  us  that  every  natural  faculty,  or  instinct, 
through  the  whole  range  of  animal  existence,  is 
called  forth  by  some  object,  peculiarly  according 
with  the  faculty  to  which  it  is  allied :  that  object 
cannot  be  an  exterminating  God.    The  following 
admirable  passage  on  this  species  of  evidence 
occurs  in  Dr.  Crombie's  Natural  Theology  :  **  Nor 
can  we  regard  that  Providence  which  provides 
for  the   M'ants  of  the   little  insect,  and  at  the 
same  time  guides  the  surrounding  orbs  in  the 
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trackless  heaven,  without  feeling  a  conviction  of 
his  infinite  goodness.  And  whpn  we  reflect  that 
every  breath  we  draw  is  His :  that  in  Him  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being;  that  all  our 
public  blessings,  domestic  comforts,  and  indivi- 
dual enjoyments  are  the  gifts  of  His  munificent, 
though  invisible  hand,  our  gratitude  to  our  Pre- 
server and  unwearied  Benefactor  is  naturally 
awakened.  Reverence,  devotion,  and  love,  with 
a  profound  submission  of  his  weak  reason  to 
His  infinite  wisdom,  are  predominant  feelings 
in  the  bosom  of  every  man  who  meditates  on  the 
adorable  attributes  of  his  Maker.  To  commune 
with  the  great  Parent  of  the  universe,  is  one  of 
the  most  sublime  and  enrapturing  gratifications 
of  which  the  human  soul  is  susceptible. 

"  Is  it  then  to  be  believed  that  these  pious  emo- 
tions, which  are  the  inspiration  of  the  Being  who 
made  us,  and  are  irresistibly  excited  by  the  con- 
templation of  His  works  —emotions  which  con- 
stitute man's  highest  happiness,  and  the  supreme 
dignity  of  his  nature ;  elevating  him  above  every 
low  and  grovelling  passion,  fitting  him  for  a 
more  intimate  communion  with  his  Creator,  and 
associated  with  a  desire  to  love  Him  with  a  purer 
heart,  and  to  serve  Him  with  a  more  willing  mind, 
— are  to  be  buried  by  death  in  everlasting  anni- 
hilation ?  Are  reformed  to  revere  His  power,  to 
admire  His  wisdom,  to  adore  His  goodness,  and  to 
indulge  in  these  pious  affections  with  increasing 

E  E 
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delight  through  an  eternity  of  ages,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  be  extinguished  in  endless  dark- 
ness ?  Is  this  reconcileable  with  a  Being  who 
cannot  act  in  folly,  and  can  do  nothing  in  vain?" 
(Nat.  Theol.  Essay  IV.  Sec.  7.) 

What  has  been  observed  upon  the  subjects  of 
man's  horror  of  extinctioii^  his  conscience  and  his 
religion  is,  that  these  principles  implanted  deeply 
within  the  mind  naturally  or  supematurally, 
would  be  incongruous  were  there  not  a  Aiture 
state,  and  that  there  is  no  such  incongruity  in 
any  portion  of  nature  that  is  known  to  us.  We 
proceed  to  a  kindred  argument,  which  relates 
not  to  our  love  and  veneration  for  the  Supreme 
Being  only,  but  to  all  the  higher,  and  better,  and 
purer  passions  and  feelings  of  the  mind. 


Section  II. — Proofs  that  the  Human  Mintl  would 
not  be  fully  developed  except  through  the  Belief 
in  a  Future  State. 

We  do  not  merely  assert,  as  in  the  preceding 
section,  that  there  are  i  ncongruous  and  superfluous 
faculties  in  the  human  mind,  if  there  be  no  future 
life,  but  that  the  full  developement  and  integrity 
of  the  mind  depends  upon  the  belief  in  such  a 
consummation — that  the  best  part  of  the  human 
mind  would  not  be  unfolded  but  for  that  belief, 
and   therefore,  that   the  mind  itself  \i^uld  not 
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attain  its  natural  state,  nor  all  its  capabilities  be 
called  forth  in  their  full  energy.  The  Creator  has 
made  that  belief  accessary  to  the  development  not 
only  to  his  moral  plan,  (see  ch.  iii.  sec.  3.)  but 
even  to  what  may  be  properly  called  His  physical 
plan  ;  for  we  must  conceive  it  His  intention  that 
all  the  natural  faculties  and  powers  of  every  crea- 
ture he  has  made  should  be  called  forth ;  and  in 
each  species  they  invariably  are  fully  developed. 
Now,  if  the  higher  and  better  principles  in  the 
human  subject  are  not  fully  and  entirely  deve- 
loped but  by  this  belief,  and  are  by  this  belief 
called  forth  in  all  their  fulness  and  energy,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  analogy  can 
afford  a  stronger  argument  for  a  future  state. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  how  and  in  what 
degree  this  influence  can  be  ascribed  to  a  hope 
of  a  future  existence. 

We  assert,  that  to  live  under  the  influence  of  a 
lively  belief  in  a  future  state  is  conducive  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  developement  and  direction 
of  the  distinctive y  and,  consequently,  the  noblest 
powers  and  affections  of  human  nature;  and  that, 
had  there  been  no  such  hope,  no  degree  of  know- 
ledge or  of  civilization  could  have  drawn  forth 
that  degree  of  moral  elevation  to  which  man  has 
attained. 

This  will  be  seen  more  clearly  by  reflecting 
upon  the  moral  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
It  consists,  as  was  before  observed,  of  various  pro- 
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pensities  or  passions,  some  good,  and  some  evil, 
some  low  and  debasing,  and  some  pure  and  exalt- 
ing :  and  as  there  are  these  very  contrary  passions 
and  feelings,  so  there  are  two  contrary  principles 
in  the  mind,  the  one  being  a  tendency  to  succumb 
to  the  low  and  animal  propensities,  the  other  a 
tendency  to  rise  above  and  to  resist  them.  The 
one  principle,  a  mere  animal  selfish  propensity, 
exciting  us  to  follow  the  various  inclinations  of 
our  animal  nature,  and  to  gratify  the  selfish 
passions  of  every  kind  without  any  other  re- 
straint than  our  own  immediate  inclination  or 
interest  suggests  ;  the  other  a  principle  exciting 
us  to  cultivate  the  high  and  pure  and  benevolent 
propensities  of  our  minds,  and  therefore  to  curb 
and  subdue  the  mere  animal  tendencies  to  which 
the  former  are  generally  opposed,  and  also  to 
consider  and  promote  the  welfare  of  others  as  well 
as  of  ourselves.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  this  higher  principle,  as  it  reigns  in  the 
Christian  character,*  and  is  supported  by  the 
hope  of  a  future  state,  that  the  inference  is  de- 
rived ;  although  this  inference  is  not  necessarily 
contingent  on  the  authenticity  of  the  religion 
which  has  been  the  means  of  this  full  develope- 
ment  of  the  mind.  In  calling  this  better  prin- 
ciple the  spiritual  mind,  we  must  be  careful  to 


•  These  two  principles  were  in  part  acknowledged  by  the 
heathen,  but  th(?  higher  principle  exemplified  by  the  Christian 
only. 
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make  the  distinction,  that  by  the  spiritual  mind 
the  scriptures  comprehend  more  than  is  here 
included  in  this  higher  principle  of  our  nature ; 
they  mean  not  a  natural,  but  a  supernatural 
principle,  a  principle  including  our  best  and 
purest  natural  propensities,  as  well  as  faith,  and 
all  the  graces  peculiarly  Christian  ;  they  inchide 
in  this  renovated  nature  a  tendency  to  all  that 
is  good,  all  that  is  honest,  all  that  is  lovely  and 
of  good  report;  while  the  '^carnal  mind"  sig- 
nifies precisely  what  has  been  described  as  the 
animal  selfish  principle  in  our  hearts.  By  apply* 
ing,  therefore,  the  terms  spiritual  and  carnal 
mind  to  these  natural  principles,  we  illustrate 
this  difference  by  the  strongest  simile  we  can 
employ,  while  we  do  not  confound  the  subject 
with  a  revealed  doctrine. 

Young  has  well  described  the  distinction  of 
these  two  principles :  — 

"  H  self  there  is 

Of  Virtue  fond  that  kindles  at  her  charms : 

A  self  there  is  as  fond  of  every  vice, 

While  every  virtue  wounds  it  to  the  heart, 

Humility  degrades  it,  Justice  robs, 

Blest  Bounty  beggars  it,  fair  Truth  betrays, 

And  godlike  Magnanimity  destroys."     Night  VIII. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  prove  that  this 
self,  as  it  exists  in  the  Christian  character,  exhibits 
the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  the  human  mind. 
They  who  have  not  felt  this  superiority  with  a 
full  conviction,  would  not  be  made  sensible  of  it 
by  any  abstract  argument.     But  it  uwy  be  requi- 
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site  tOishew  how  entirely  dependent  this  charac- 
ter is  on  the  belief  in  a  future  state.  It  might  be 
conjectured,  perhaps,  that  the  Christian,  like  the 
better  heathen  virtues,  would  be  called  forth  rn 
the  mind  by  their  own  intrinsic  beauty,  and  the 
peace  and  contentment  they  bring  to  the  mind 
in  which  they  dwell.  This  is  not  true :  they  are 
not  recommended  by  any  inviting  lustre,  and 
they  must  be  habitual,  and  deeply  rooted,  before 
they  produce  that  reward.  But  these  virtues  are 
only  drawn  forth  by  the  hopes  of  eternity,  and  so 
connected  are  they  with  a  future  state,  that,  unlike 
some  very  respectable  heathen  virtues,  they  are 
really  inseparable  from  this  belief.  For  not  only 
do  these  higher  virtues  often  require  such  conti- 
nual self-denial,  as  nothing  but  a  future  award 
would  induce,  but  they  spring  from  the  hope 
of  the  future  as  a  tree  on  its  root.  We  may 
instance  that  principle  of  religion  which  we 
have  just  examined,  our  feelings  towards  our 
Supreme  Benefactor,  consisting  of  love,  grati- 
tude, and  veneration.  Nothing  could  ever  have 
drawn  forth  this  ennobling  passion  in  the  human 
mind,  beypnd  a  subservient  fear,  and  a  faint 
thankfulness  for  a  mixture  oftemporal  good,  but 
the  belief  that  there  is  a  future  state.  Again : 
What  but  this  hope  would  have  drawn  forth  the 
virtue  of  purity?  However  temporal  motives  may 
constrain  the  conduct,  nothing  would  have  pro- 
duced the  curb  on  the  thoughts  but  the  belief 
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in  a  state  where  the  award  will  be  according  to 
the  disposition  of  the  heart. 

Again  :  We  may  love  our  relations  and  friends 
very  dearly ;  but  charity  towards  mankind,  and 
especially  those  that  have  injured  us,  must 
spring  from  peculiarly  high  and  pure  principles ; 
and  these  principles  are  only  called  forth  and 
sustained  by  our  belief  that  a  common  Father 
has  prepared  for  us  a  common  and  blessed  abode, 
and  by  the  heartfelt  content  and  benevolence 
which  that  hope  imparts. 

The  sterling  worth  and  superiority  of  a  charac- 
ter thus  depending  upon  the  higher  principles  of 
our  nature  is  proved  by  this  test,  that  when  by 
painful  self-denial  and  constant  endeavour  it  is 
attained,  it  then,  even  in  this  world,  imparts  in- 
describable peace  and  contentment ;  and  if  all 
mankind  were  thus  minded,  the  world  would  be 
a  heaven  below.  There  can  be  no  question, 
then,  that  the  predominance  of  this  higher  and 
purer  principle  is  the  sanity  and  integrity  of  our 
nature,  for  it  is  the  heartfelt  happiness  of  our 
nature.  ' 

"A  languid,  leaden  iteration  reigns, 
And  ever  roust,  o'er  those  whose  joys  are  joys 
Of  sight,  smell,  taste.     The  cuckoo  seasons  sing 
The  same  dull  note  to  such  as  nothing  prize. 
But  what  those  seasons  from  the  teeming  earth 
To  doting  sense  indulge.     But  nobler  minds, 
Which  relish  fruits  unripened  by  the  sun. 
Make  their  days  various,  various  as  the  dyes 
On  the  dove's  neck,  which  wanton  in  his  rays." 

Young,  Night  III. 
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Now,  I  repeat,  this  higher  and  better  principle 
(as  exhibited  in  the  Christian  character)  is  not 
developed  in  the  human  mind  but  by  the  Chris- 
tian s  hope.  This  is  one  strong  indication  of  the 
authenticity  of  revealed  religion ;  but  of  course, 
the  inference  we  here  deduce  is  short  of  that 
conclusion.  It  is  applied  solely  to  the  motive 
which  gives  the  character  life,  strength,  and  con- 
sistency,— a  belief  in  a  future  state.  Some  of 
these  virtues  may  be  born  with  us,  or  they  may 
be  called  forth  by  some  temporal  advantage,  but 
they  will  be  either  smothered  where  there  is  no 
such  hope,  or  break  forth  partially  and  irregu- 
larly, and  produce  neither  peace  of  mind  in  the 
individual,  nor  benefit  to  mankind.  A  belief  in 
a  futurity  alone  makes  them  consistent  and  du- 
rable. But  if  such  have  been  the  consequences 
of  a  belief  in  a  futurity — if  this  view  of  the  case 
be  generally  correct — there  must  be  a  future 
state,  or  all  analogy  would  be  violated.  There 
is  no  instance  in  nature  known  to  us  in  which 
the  qualities  of  an  object  or  being  find  their  ap- 
propriate exercise,  developement,  and  integrity, 
through  a  fallacy ;  this  would  be  an  anomaly  in 
nature.  Without  these  principles  are  developed, 
the  human  mind  does  not  attain  its  full  stature. 
It  is  incredible  therefore  that  the  human  mind 
should  attain  its  health  and  integrity  through  a 
cause  altogether  visionary. 

But  we  have  as  yet  observed  only  the  elevation 
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which  the  mind  can  attain  under  this  belief;  we 
have  also  to  consider  the  depression  it  would  sus- 
tain under  the  total  absence  of  such  a  hope. 
Nay,  the  moral  injury  thus  arising  from  the 
absence  of  all  belief  in  a  future  state,  is  but  a 
part  of  the  argument  which  the  subject  supplies : 
we  must  add  also  the  blighting  effect  on  the  mind 
produced  by  a  certainty  of  annihilation  ;  for  the 
cases  are  not  the  same.  It  is  true  that  expand- 
ing and  elevating  principle  of  belief  is  supposed 
in  both  cases  to  be  wanting ;  nor  in  either  case 
would  the  higher  and  better  feelings  be  drawn 
forth.  But  the  extent  of  the  evil  would  be  much 
greater  in  the  latter  case  than  the  former ;  we, 
therefore,  proceed  to  observe  what  effect  would 
naturally  be  produced  on  the  moral  world,  from 
a  certainty,  somehow  obtained,  that  this  life 
would  terminate  our  whole  existence.  If  it  were 
certain  that  there  is  no  future  life,  still  charity, 
forgiveness,  benevolence,  would  be  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  the  individual  and  of  the  mass. 
It  would  still  be  true,  that  man's  own  highest 
happiness  would  be  best  promoted  by  the  en- 
deavour to  advance  the  happiness  of  others.  But 
the  question  is,  What  would  induce  mankind  to 
pursue  such  a  virtuous  course,  and  how  many 
would  pursue  it  from  choice  ?  That  there  would 
be  a  few  whose  nature  was  happily  more  inclined 
to  good  than  to  evil,  we  might  admit ;  that  there 
would  be  others  who  having  suffered  much  would 
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partially  reform  it,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  the 
proportion  of  these  to  the  world  at  large,  we  may 
judge  by  what  occurs  now,  when  there  is  such  a 
general  belief  in  a  future  award.  Under  these 
circumstances  what  would  make  these  duties 
obligatory  on  mankind  in  general  ?  Should  we 
not,  under  a  certainty  of  annihilation,  become 
free  from  moral  obligation?  If  not  literally,  nmn 
would  be  virtually  demoralized.  Of  the  three 
divisions  of  our  duty,  two  would  be  abrogated. 
We  should  owe  no  duty  except  to  ourselves,  and 
that*  would  be  only  to  please  ourselves  most :  on 
the  whole,  to  be  prudent  would  be  the  sum  of 
our  whole  moral  code,  and  even  that  would  be 
optional. 

It  is  in  vain  to  contend  that,  the  moral  sense 
remaining,  and  the  constitutions  and  laws  of 
society  remaining,  which  were  built  on  that 
moral  sense,  we  should  still  be  bound  to  the  above 
duties.  Supposing,  in  cold  abstract  speculation, 
such  an  obligation  could  be  maintained,  which  is 
exceedingly  questionable,  what  is  to  produce  the 
practical  observance,  after  the  very  framework 
of  all  moral  obligation  had  been  broken  up  by  a 
certainty  of  extinction  of  existence  ?  A  cold  ab- 
stract right  is  a  nullity,  if  there  be  no  authority 
to  exact,  and  no  award  to  stimulate  to  obedience. 
Let  us  observe  more  particularly  in  what  manner 
these  obligations  would  be  destroyed,  these  duties 
annulled,  these  virtues  rendered  optional. 
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First :  With  regard  to  our  duty  to  our  Creator — 
our  religious  feelings  and  obligations.  In  the 
few  better  minds,  some  gratitude  to  the  Creator, 
the  giver  of  all  happiness  obtained,  or  obtain- 
able here,  would  still  be  called  forth :  for  to  all, 
except  the  most  miserable,  human  life  would  still 
be  a  boon,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  degree  it  was 
preferred  to  non-existence :  and  some  would,  oc- 
casionally, feel  gratefiil  for  it ;  just  while  life  was 
prosperous,  and  the  animal  spirits  buoyant.  But 
could  such  an  equivocal  blessing  as  life  would 
then  be,  could  this  boon  constitute  the  basis  of  all 
religious  duty,  as  it  exists  at  present,  purifying, 
and  enlarging,  and  elevating  the  soul?  Unques- 
tionably not.  The  Creator  would  be  scarcely 
felt  as  a  benefactor  here,  and  we  should  have 
nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  Him  hereafter.  He 
would  have  given  us  an  existence  encompassed 
with  evils,  not  as  now  intended  for  moral  disci- 
pline, and  ultimate  good,  but  all  sheer  unmiti- 
gated evils.  He  would  have  given  us  strong  and 
virtuous  affections  only  to  dread  the  utter  loss  of 
our  dearest  connexions  every  moment.  And  He 
would  have  given  us  life  only  to  experience  the 
continual  horror  at  its  extinction:  under  these 
circumstances  we  could  not  love  Him.  While 
the  moral  government  not  being  completed  under 
that  supposition  and  casual  events  falling  indis- 
criminately, to  the  good  and  the  evil,  there 
would  be  no  iudiicement  to  fear  Him. 
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But  if  our  obligation  to  our  Creator  was  thus 
rent  asunder,  no  other  duties  could  be  binding. 
Man  might  lawfully  treat  his  neighbours,  his 
friends,  and  his  kinsfolk  M^fi,  just  as  best  suited 
his  interest  or  pleasure.     Virtuous,  benevolent, 
and    affectionate    people,    would  still   continue, 
perhaps,  to  live  correctly,  love  one  another,  and 
do  good  to  those  near  to  them  ;  but  these  would  be 
the  very  few.      Prudent  people  of  an  opposite 
character  would  avoid  dangerous  and  scandalous 
crimes,  would  take  care  of  their  property  and 
their  health,  and  there  their  morality  would  cease. 
Conscience   might  occasionally  reproach   them, 
but  the  law  of  conscience  would  be  of  force  only 
while  it  was  the  voice  of  a  power  that  had  autho- 
rity over  us.     A  man  might  say  to  his  conscience, 
"  What  allegiance  do  I  owe  to  thee  now  f  shall  we 
not  perish  together?''    As  to  his  duties  to  his 
friends,  his  neighbour,  and  his  country,  he  might 
say: 

**  Why  Virtue  ?    Where  its  praise,  its  Beimj  fled  i 
Virtue  is  true  sclf-uiterest  pursued, 
What  true  self-interest  of  quit  mortal  man. 
To  close  with  all  that  makes  him  happy  here, 
if  vice  (as  sometimes)  is  our  friend  on  earth, 
Then  vice  is  virtue :  *tis  our  sovereign  good. 
Die  for  thy  country,  thou  romantic  fool ! 
Seize,  seize  the  plank  thyself,  and  let  her  sink. 
Thy  country  what  to  thee  ?  The  Grodhead  what  ? 
(I  speak  with  awe)  though  He  should  bid  thee  bleed ; 
If  with  thy  blood  thy  final  hope  is  spilt  ; 
Nor  can  Omnipotence  reward  the  blow. 
Be  deaf,  preserve  thy  being — disobey  ! 
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Nor  is  it  disobedience.     Know,  Lorenzo, 
Whatever  the  Almighty*s  subsequent  commands, 
His  first  command  is  this — Man,  love  thyself!" 

Young,  Night  VII. 

These  passages  so  entirely  and  forcibly  ex- 
press the  great  moral  convulsion  that  would  arise 
from  the  certainty  of  the  alternative  of  man's 
annihilation,  that  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
fact.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  our  duty  would  remain 
the  same,  only  we  should  lose  the  obligation  to 
obey  it.  That  very  circumstance  causes  all  the 
distinction.  What  is  obligatory  under  the  hope 
of  futurity,  would  cease  to  be,  practically  so, 
under  the  certainty  of  extinction.  But  the  case 
is  not  fully  described  yet.  Suppose  it  to  have 
been  always  positively  known  that  there  was  no 
future  for  man,  what  a  hell  would  this  earth  now 
be !  we  must  then  deduct  all  the  good  that  has 
accrued  from  the  belief  of  a  future  state  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world ;  all  the  benefits  of  reli- 
gious education  and  religious  obligation ;  and 
then,  if  we  suppose  a  few  virtuous  characters,  the 
world  around  them  would  be  a  pandemonium, 
and  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  others  would 
mar  the  enjoyments  that  virtue  might  otherwise 
impart.  The  ancient  heathen  had  some  hope 
and  some  restraint.  In  such  a  case,  there  would 
be  neither.  There  would  be  little  in  the  world 
but  wickedness,  or  misery,  ending  in  black  des- 
pair.    Where  would  be  the  call  for  duty,  virtue, 
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religion,  under  such  circumstances?  Those  strong 
substantial  principles  in  the  human  mind  would 
have  no  object.  Religion  would  not  be  even  pre- 
tended, much  less  felt.  Conscience  would  be  an 
abortive  principle;  truth,  justice,  honour,  little 
more  than  respectable  names;  those  instincts 
only,  which  if  uncurbed  cause  our  misery,  would 
flourish  and  have  a  solid  foundation. 


Recurring  then  to  evidence  derived  from  the 
full  expansion  of  the  mind,  and  connecting  it  with 
-what  has  just  been  observed,  the  full  extent  of 
the  influence  of  this  '' glorious  hope'' may  be  dis- 
cerned. That  influence  reaches  from  the  lowest 
point  of  moral  degradation  to  which  human  nature 
would  fall  under  a  certainty  of  annihilation,  to 
the  highest  point  of  elevation  to  which  the  lively 
belief  of  a  future  state  raises  the  moral  man. 

Now  the  inference  we  draw  from  this  fact  is 
one  of  experience;  first,  as  respects  all  other 
animals ;  secondly,  from  the  general  skill  dis- 
played in  the  creation.  Taking  into  view  the 
whole  range  of  animal  life,  as  far  as  it  is  known 
to  us,  there  is  not  one  species  which  fails  to 
attain  the  perfection  of  its  nature  and  faculties, 
or  which  derives  that  perfection  from  any  fallacy. 
But  man's  mental  faculties  and  passions  are  as 
much  a  part  of  his  nature  as  the  animal  instincts : 
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It  is  incredible  then  that  their  integrity  and  full 
developement  should  depend  upon  a  phantom,  a 
delusion — most  incredible  when  we  consider  the 
vast  moral  difference  which  would  be  made  in 
human  nature  by  the  vivid  belief,  or  the  despair 
of  a  future  state :  that  is  by  the  truth  being 
known.  That  cannot  be  real  which  would  in- 
evitably contract  and  wither  any  of  our  natural 
faculties ;  that  cannot  be  fallacious  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  their  entire  developement. 

It  is  also  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
summate skill  displayed  in  all  the  other  depart- 
ments of  nature  which  we  are  acquainted  with, 
that  the  moral  plan  should  lead  to  every  thing 
vicious  and  degrading,  and  disorderly,  except  for 
a  delusive  hope ;  for  if  there  be  no  future  life,  the 
plan  is  to  be  accounted  virtually  the  same  as  it 
would  have  proved,  except  for  such  delusion ; 
and  it  surpasses  human  belief,  that  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  miracles  of  skill  with  which  we 
are  surrounded,  should  have  been  the  author  of 
such  an  unskilful  and  miserable  plan,  or  of  the 
crooked  means  by  which  it  is  now  rendered  at  all 
availing  to  the  developement  of  the  human  mind, 
or  the  present  course  of  human  events. 

To  these  arguments  derived  from  the  almighty 
power  and  skill  of  the  Creator,  we  add  that  de- 
rived from  His  goodness  and  truth.  It  is  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  smallest  degree  of  these  attri- 
butes to  have  contrived  a  plan  which  would  be  so 
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immoral  in  it»  consequences,  and  so  abortive  of 
all  good,  except  for  a  delusion  which,  in  that  case. 
His  ProTidence  ordained.  This  again  would  be 
procuring  a  certain  quantum  of  morality  through 
means  that  are  immoral, — that  morality  to  end 
at  last  in  MOikimsr- 

There  is  one  supposition,  and  only  one,  occurs 
to  the  writer,  which  apparently  affects  the  pre- 
ceding evidences.  It  has  been  suggested,  that 
the  whole  great  scheme  of  the  Creator  may  be 
unintelligible  and  incomprehensible  to  the  li- 
mited knowledge  or  even  the  facidties  of  man. 
This  objection  requires  attention,  because,  if  this 
were  the  case,  it  may  be  said  that  the  moral  part 
of  the  system  might  possibly  be  complete,  al- 
though it  should  terminate  here.  We  proceed, 
then,  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  this  objection, 
and  its  constH^uences,  should  the  conjecture  be 
found  to  be  wholly  or  partly  valid. 
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Section  111.— Whether  the  Mmal  Scheme^  if  in- 
comprehefisiblej  may  not  be  complete^  although  it 
terminate  here. 

This  conjecture  is  entitled  to  attention,  because 
the  acute  and  candid  Butler  has  dwelt  upon  it ; 
not  to  adopt  it  as  an  argument  against  a  future 
state,  for  his  whole  purpose  is  to  prove  the  truth 
of  such  a  state.    (See  Anal.   Part  I.  ch.  vii.) 
But  he  uses  it  as  an  argument   against  those 
objectors  that  require  everything  to  be  elucidated 
here ;  as  an  apology  for  the  mysteries  and  appa- 
rent inconsistencies  of  the  present  constitution 
of  the  moral  world.     In  thus  employing  it,  he 
has  not  sufficiently  guarded  against  the  inference, 
namely,  that  if  the  whole  be  so  mysterious  and 
inconceivable,  perhaps  the  conclusion   may  be 
wise,  and  yet  involve  some  inconceivable  end  or 
event,  instead  of  the  revival  of  man  after  death. 
In  reply  to  this  plausible  objection,  we  do  not 
deny  but  that  the  human  scheme,  whatever  it  be, 
may  have  bearings  and  connections  of  which  we 
are  entirely  ignorant,  and  which,  perhaps,  we  could 
not  even  conceive ;  but  this  is  not  the  point  to 
which  the  objection  applies.     The  question  is, 
not  whether  the  moral  system  has   other  ends 
that  affect  man  alone,  but  whether  any  ends  can 
possibly  be  answered  except  by  the  completion 
of  the   scheme  in  and  through    man  s  revival. 

F  F 
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Now  we  assert,  that  either  the  whole  of  the 
reasoning  in  our  preceding  chapters  and  their 
conclusions  are  fallacious,  or  there  can  be  no 
scheme,  conceivable  or  inconceivable,  which 
terminates  entirely  in  this  life,  that  is  consistent 
or  skilful,  or  in  anywise  analogous  to  the  admi- 
rable wisdom  of  the  physical  system.  If  the 
reasoning  in  those  chapters  was  correct,  it  is  in 
vain  for  ian  opponent  to  urge,  that  the  moral 
scheme  may  be  inconceivable,  and  that  we  can- 
not pronounce  an  inconceivable  scheme  incon- 
sistent. We  can  positively  say  that  certain  parts 
of  that  supposed  unknown  plan  are  clearly  known, 
and  their  nature  so  evident  as  to  admit  of  demon- 
stration, and  that  they  require  some  consumma- 
tion involving  the  revival  of  mankind :  and  we  can 
also  say  decisively,  that  those  known  phenomena 
are  incongruous  provisions  under  any  suppositum 
involvmg  his  annihilation.  What  beings  could 
it  concern  but  mankind,  that  man  was  placed 
under  such  peculiar  moral  circumstances  on  this 
earth  ?  That  he  was  under  a  moral  government 
begun ;  that  he  was,  in  various  degrees,  disciplined 
for  happiness,  but  that  his  moral  education  was 
cut  short  in  all  cases  ere  he  had  attained  all  that 
his  capacity  was  capable  of ;  that  he  had  a  pecu- 
liar principle  of  conscience  within  him  to  guide 
him,  but  of  no  ultimate  use.  That  he  had  strong 
religious  feelings  founded  on  a  fallacious  belief; 
that  his  greatest  happiness  here  was  indebted  to 
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hope  of  the  future,  the  present  never  yielding  en- 
tire satisfaction ;  that  he  had  the  implied  promise 
of  a  future  life,  but  not  the  performance.  It  could 
give  no  pleasure  to  the  Creator  to  survey  a  scheme 
like  thisy  especially  as  he  must  foreknow  all  he 
could  witness.  It  could  afford  neither  satisfac- 
tion nor  example,  nor  indeed  any  moral  lesson 
whatever  to  any  creature,  to  observe  such  an 
abortive  fragment  of  a  system  as  the  moral 
world  would  then  present.  Other  beings  might 
derive  a  lesson  from  a  plan  completed,  but  not 
one  which  was  merely  rudimentary.  But  could 
any  connection  between  any  other  beings  and 
our  moral  system  be  conceived,  still  that  would 
not  alter  the  fact,  that  certain  parts  of  this  plan 
are  begun  here,  which  parts  are  not  completed  ; 
and  to  be  otherwise  than  abortive,  they  must  have 
some  termination  or  other.  Now,  if  the  preceding 
evidence  be  valid ;  if  there  be  a  moral  government 
begun  ;  if  life  be  discipline  in  intellectual  and  vir- 
tuous acquirements ;  if  such  be  really  the  begin- 
ning of  the  moral  system — there  can  be  no  finish, 
but  a  continuation  or  termination  of  the  same 
designs ;  and  mankind  being  the  sole  subject  of 
those  plans,  they  must  be  completed  in  man  him- 
sdfy  or  be  incomplete  for  ever.  For  the  contra- 
dictions to  all  analogy  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, which  actually  exist  in  the  human  mind, 
if  there  be  no  future  state,  appertaining  wholly 
to  the  human  mind,  could  not  possibly  receive 
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any  elucidation  or  correction,  but  through  a  con- 
summation which  affected  that  mind.  Whatever 
other  purposes  might  be  conceived  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  moral  world,  if  completed  (and 
there  may  be  many  purposes  beside  those  that 
concern  man  himself),  yet  in  case  of  his  extermi- 
nation, nothing  would  alter  the  fact,  that  man  was 
an  incongruous  being — that  his  moral  nature  was 
an  inconsistent  system.  And  that  which  is  ui 
itself  incongruous,  cannot  be  rendered  consistent 
or  complete,  but  by  something  appertaining  to 
itself. 

An  opponent  may  say,  **  Short-sighted  worms 
cannot  fathom  the  depth  of  infinite  skill,  nor 
consequently  be  sure  that  the  Almighty  could 
not  devise  some  consistent  termination  to  these 
phenomena  besides  man  s  revival."  We  must 
admit  the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  but  the  moral 
scheme  being  palpably  incongruous,  as  far  as 
this  life  extendsy  the  objection  must  involve  one 
of  the  following  alternatives : — Either  that  the 
Creator  is  necessitated  to  make  one  part  of  a 
system  inconsistent,  in  order  to  complete  another; 
or,  that  He  purposely  adopted  the  incongruities, 
in  order  to  give  mankind  a  delusive  hope,  and 
yet  cared  not  enough  for  their  happiness  to  give 
them  the  reality — a  gift,  to  Him,  as  a  drop  of 
water.  Both  which  suppositions  have,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  equal  probability. 
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If  there  be  no  fallacy  in  the  proof  of  these  several 
positions,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  human 
existence  should  terminate  with  tliis  life.  He 
who  created  the  wonderful  diversity  of  pheno- 
mena which  water  exhibits,  all  as  useful  as  beau- 
tiful, from  two  simple  gases:  He  who  effected 
apparent  impossibilities  in  the  mechanism  of 
light,  and  adapted  the  atmosphere  to  convey  it, 
and  the  eye  to  receive  it :  He  who  adapted  the 
mechanism  of  sight,  smell,  and  sound,  not  only 
to  the  organs  of  sense,  but  to  the  chords  of  the 
human  heart,  is  not  a  being  to  construct  any 
incongruous  plan.  Beyond  all  question  He  has 
an  end  and  purpose  in  all  His  designs ;  and  if  we 
be  sure  that  end  is  not  accomplished  by  this  life, 
we  are  sure  it  will  be  completed  in  another. 

Our  principle,  then,  being  admitted  to  be  just, 
and  the  preceding  assertions  to  have  been  proved, 
the  inference  is  incontrovertible.  This  moral 
plan  must  have  some  wise  consummation,  and 
that  consummation,  however  incomprehensible 
as  a  whole,  must  necessarily  involve,  as  a  part  of 
the  plan,  the  future  existence  of  mankind. 

For  on  what  principle  do  we  draw  this  conclu- 
sion ?  one  that  cannot  fail— the  evidence  of  facts: 
not  inferences,   for  they  might   be  illegitimate 
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—facts  of  experience  are  our  solid  foundation. 
As  Butler  justly  observes,  on  the  subject  of 
Moral  Government,  that  •*  an  author  of  nature 
being  supposed,  it  is  not  so  much  a  deduction  of 
reason,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  we  are 
thus  under  His  moral  government ;''  so  we  say  it 
is  a  matter  of  experience  that  we  have  a  capa- 
bility of  an  indefinite  increase  in  knowledge,  and 
prudence,  and  virtue,  and  that  when  we  have 
made  the  highest  attainments  in  each,  we  cease 
to  derive  any  benefit  here.  It  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience, that  we  have  a  conscience  and  deep 
religious  passions,  and  that  these  are  inconsistent 
with  a  termination  of  existence  at  death.  It  is  a 
matter  of  experience,  that  the  moral  faculties  are 
withered,  or  fully  developed,  generally,  according 
to  the  hope  of  futurity;  also,  that  this  consumma- 
tion has  been  virtually  promised.  On  these  facts 
we  build  the  inference,  and  therefore  we  assert  it 
confidently.  Because  no  conceivable  nor  incon- 
ceivable end  can  alter  facts — various  views  may 
affect  arguments  and  inferences — new  supposi- 
tions entirely  change  conclusions — a  mere  con- 
jecture may  overturn  an  elaborate  and  apparently 
valid  proof,  for  it  may  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
premises  on  which  it  was  built;  hut grs^niing facts 
to  be  fully  proved,  nothing  can  alter  them.  This 
is  our  foundation,  and  there  can  be  only  one  in- 
ference. The  sole  event  to  which  these  separate 
phenomena  converge  (affording  us  independent 
and  cumulative  evidence),  is  a  future  state.     It 
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is  utterly  incredible,  then,  that  so  much  distinct 
evidence  should  meet  and  accord  in  a  mere  de- 
lusion. 

As  to  any  physical  difficulties  which  our  poor 
faculties  attach  to  our  revival,  we  may  trust  that 
the  Creator  of  light,  water,  the  atmosphere,  &<?., 
is  able  to  overcome  them ;  but  as  these  apparent 
difficulties  are  probably  among  the  most  prevail- 
ing causes  of  distrust,  I  will  repeat  what  has  been 
briefly  observed  on  the  subject. 

He  who  can  give  life,  can  certainly  restore  it. 
That  we  know  not  how  this  will  be  done,  is  no 
more  argument  against  the  fact,  than  the  d  priori 
denial  that  different  substances  could  not  occupy 
the  same  point  in  space,  would  have  disproved 
that  fact  For  millions  of  rays  of  light  and  colour, 
direct,  refracted,  and  reflected ;  particles  of  odour, 
of  air,  of  water,  of  electricity,  of  magnetism,  vi- 
brations of  sound,  and  numberless  substances, 
mixed  with  the  air,  meet  at  every  conceivable 
point  in  the  atmosphere,  and  yet  do  not  impede 
or  confuse  each  other  in  the  least;  and  this 
is  equally  difficult  to  conceive,  whether  on  the 
theory  of  emanation  or  undulation.  And  this  is  a 
much  greater  natural  difficulty  than  the  revival 
of  a  human  being.  If  pure  spirit,  it  is  a  mere 
liberation .  If  matter,  nothing  is  easier  to  imagine 
than  the  restoration  of  that  same  structure  (with 
an  imperishable  substance),  which  constitutes 
consciousness.  It  is  but  to  place  such  a  struc- 
ture, if  material,  any  where  within  injinite  space j 
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and  the  same  conscious  being  lives  again,  and 
without  any  actual  transfer.  Or  supposing  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  identity  be  preserved  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  substance,  as  well  as  the  same 
mind,  then  a  particle  as  small,  and  as  incorrup- 
tible as  a  particle  of  light,  might  be  the  germ 
of  a  spiritual  body,  just  as,  probably,  an  atom  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  contains  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  natural  body. 

Leaving  these  difficulties  of  finite  mind  to  the 
skill  and  power  of  an  Infinite  Mind,  we  should  do 
well  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  facl^  and 
especially  to  our  means  of  belief  in  that  fact ;  for, 
as  we  are  expressly  told  that  faith  in  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  a  carnal 
heart  through  the  exercise  of  the  understanding 
only^  so  have  we  reason  to  conclude  that  a  gross 
sensual  mind  is  incapable  of  a  lively  belief  in  the 
natural  evidence  of  a  future  state.  There  is 
something  so  spiritual  even  in  the  natural  doc- 
trine, that  a  mind  in  proportion  as  it  is  weighed 
down  by  the  things  of  sense  is  dull  in  admitting 
it.  The  judgment  may  be  convinced,  and  yet,  if 
the  feelings  and  passions  have  no  corresponding 
affinity  with  the  truths  in  question,  man  will  not 
be  impressed  by  the  conviction  of  his  judgment, 
but  will  hold  it  as  a  speculative  truth  which  he 
cannot  deny,  but  which  convinces  him  not.  The 
practical  inference,  then,  that  we  draw  from  this 
lamentable  frailty  of  our  nature,  is  momentously 
important.     It  is  a  fearful  consideration,  that  a 
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sensual  or  otherwise  worldly  mind  is  depriving 
itself  of  conviction  of  that  truth,  whose  deep  im- 
pression is  the  only  means  of  its  recovery  and 
happiness.  The  judgment  may  be  convinced, 
but  the  principle  which  alone  governs  the  conduct 
may  remain  unconvinced ;  and  the  truth  that 
comes  home  to  the  former,  may  rebound  from  the 
latter  like  a  leaden  bullet  from  a  plate  of  iron, 
and  leave  no  impression.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
Sir  James  Macintosh  says,  truly,  that  good  mo- 
rality is  the  basis  of  religious  impressions.  That 
is,  when  some  strongly  exciting  natural  cause, 
arresting  an  immoral  mind,  has  at  length  pro- 
duced a  decisive  change  of  conduct  and  pursuits, 
that  change  of  conduct  brings  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion, and  that  purer  happiness  produces  a  sincere 
love  of  God,  and  earnest  desire  for  the  continu- 
ance of  His  favour ;  at  the  same  time  the  expe- 
rience of  this  change  confirms  the  convert's  faith. 
Yet  all  may  proceed  from  the  grace  of  God  work- 
ing through  natural  means,  and  in  the  order  of 
nature.  How  unspeakably  important  then,  whe- 
ther as  a  means  of  a  stronger  faith,  or  of  a  dispo- 
sition more  adapted  to  the  happiness  we  hope  for, 
is  an  intellectual  and  virtuous  mind ! 

It  may  possibly  have  occurred  to  the  reader 
that  death  is  not  just  such  a  means  of  transfer 
to  another  state  as  we  might  have  expected  on 
(i  priori  principles.  Death  itself  may  appear  to 
him  as  the  great  objection  to  a  hope  of  the 
future.     It  may  be  thought,  that  by  so  violent 
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a  termination,  we  are  wrenched  from  all  our 
previous  modes  even  of  innocent  pleasures,  and 
suffer  so  much  in  that  dreadful  laceration,  that 
the  very  springs  of  future  enjoyment  seem  to  be 
destroyed. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  Almighty  might 
not  have  removed  us  from  this  life  without  such 
a  change;  or,  that  death  might  not  have  been  pre- 
ceded and  softened  by  a  gradual  insensibility ;  and 
if  we  are  not  designed  for  something  for  which  the 
pangs  of  death  are  cheaply  purchased,  it  would 
probably  have  been  thus.  But  granting  there 
might  have  been  other  means  of  such  a  change, 
the  question  is,  whether  this  means,  so  far  from 
defeating  or  being  inconsistent  with  any  Aiture 
enjoyment,  does  not  directly  promote  it — is  not 
necessary  to  the  end  we  hope  for  ? 

It  is  true,  we  are  wrenched  from  life;  but  from 
what  part  of  our  being,  our  nature,  are  we 
wrenched  ?  From  the  love  of  all  things  carnal  and 
sensual,  or  otherwise  sinful ;  not  surely  from  the 
love  of  anything  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  and 
virtuous.  That  there  is,  indeed,  a  violent  wrench 
from  the  former  is  evident ;  but  was  it  not  to  be 
expected  ?   Is  it  not  natural  ?    Is  it  not  right  ? 

The  generality  of  men  being  sinful,  sensual, 
and  worldly  characters,  is  not  death  accounted 
for  by  this,  and  ought  not  death  to  be  a  dreadful 
laceration  of  the  mind  ?  How  shall  a  sensual  cor- 
nipt  mind  (and  all  retain  some  of  the  old  leaven) 
be  entirely  weaned  from  affections  for  which  the 
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future  affords  no  counterpart,  and  made  fit  for  a 
life  of  pure  and  spiritual  happiness,  but  by  going 
through  such  powerful  impressions  as  this  change 
alone  can  give  of  the  vileness  of  all  evil  affections  ? 
A  dozing  into  another  life  would  not  effect  this. 
The  man  would  not  perceive  the  full  evil  of  his 
sinful  heart.  The  violent  disruption  and  anni- 
hilation of  the  evil  nature  is  a  lesson  that  the 
best,  perhaps,  have  need  of,  and  which  gives  us 
the  only  hope  for  the  wicked  ;  when,  in  that  ex- 
tinction of  their  most  violent  passions,  they  then 
clearly  see,  if  not  before,  that  they  have  cherished 
so  many  demons  in  their  hearts.  But,  I  repeat, 
the  virtuous  affections  do  not  experience  such  a 
wrench.  The  love  of  near  and  dear  relations  and 
friends  does  not  perish,  but  is  sometimes  increased 
at  the  period  of  departure.  With  regard  to  those 
sentiments,  it  is  not  apparently  a  wrench,  a  de- 
struction, but  a  sleep,  a  repose,  an  interval : 
higher  thoughts  have  naturally  the  ascendancy, 
then,  but  there  is  no  diminution  of  all  the  natural 
and  virtuous  affections  that  ought  to  survive — 
of  all  that  in  a  future  state  is  calculated  to  con- 
tribute to  our  happiness. 

If  then  it  has  crossed  the  reader's  mind,  that  a 
means  of  removal  from  this  life,  which  would 
assure  us  all  of  another  life  without  involving  a 
knowledge  of  the  kind  of  award,  or  of  the  state 
to  which  each  individual  was  about  to  enter, 
would  have  been  preferable  to  the  violence  of 
death ;  that  it  would  have  excited  the  hopes  and 
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fears  of  all  without  any  contingent  evil  conse- 
quence, we  admit  that  many  such  ways  might 
have  been  adopted  by  Him  whom  no  difficulties 
can  foil ;  for  instance,  some  kind  of  translation. 
But  two  things  were  to  be  accomplished :  first, 
the  corruptible  could  not  inherit  incorruption ; 
the  perishing  body,  which  is  adapted  only  to  an 
animal  existence,  just  such  as  the  present,  must 
be  left  behind.     This  is  one  end  obtained   by 
death.     But  by  far  the  most  important  point  was 
to  give  a  deep,  indelible  impression  of  the  vile- 
ness  of  sin ;  and  there  is  in  approaching  death, 
as  death  is  now,  a  power  of  impressing  this  on 
the  mind,  sui generis:  not  even  dangerous  disease, 
not  even  hopeless  disease  can  approach  to  the 
awful  impression  that  impending  death  strikes  to 
the  heart.     The  difference  in  the  relative  power 
of  impression  between  expected  death  and  actual 
dying,  may  be  seen  strikingly  in  the  state  of  mind 
of  a  criminal  under  sentence  of  execution.    Mul- 
titudes of  such  miserable  beings  have  remained 
quite  hardened  up  to  a  period  more  or  less  re- 
mote from  the  awful  hour,  according  to  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  nerve,  or  natural  defect  of  imagi- 
nation.    But  few,  few  indeed,  arrive  in  that  state 
under  the  fatal  beam.     The  spirit  is  bowed  down 
before  the  awe  of  death  itself.     Confessions  are 
made,  and  a  change  of  the  man  is  then,  in  almost 
all  cases,  apparent  in  a  few  hours. 

The  best  of  mankind  would  be  the  most  ready 
to  accord  with  the  wisdom,  nay,  the  goodness  of 
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the  present  dispensation,  and  be  willing  to  be 
made  thoroughly  sensible,  by  any  means,  however 
severe,  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.  They 
would  desire  to  have  the  very  last  remnant  of  the 
love  of  it  wrenched  from  their  minds — to  see  its 
vanity  and  wickedness  in  the  most  forcible  man- 
ner in  which  they  can  be  conveyed  to  the  human 
understanding;  that  they  may  be  ready  with 
their  whole  heart,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  glorify  the 
Grod  of  all  purity  and  holiness.  And  if  such  a 
deep  impression  of  the  vileness  of  sin  be  needed, 
perhaps  by  the  best,  how  necessary,  how  indis- 
pensable for  the  generality  of  mankind  ! 

No  transfer  to  another  state  we  could  imagine, 
that  did  not  previously  lacerate  and  destroy  the 
flesh,  the  very  principle  of  sin,  would  teach  man- 
kind as  death  can  teach.  In  another  mode  of 
departure,  there  could  not  be  that  awful  and  in- 
delible impression  that  death  alone  can  make  in 
a  few  hours  in  the  spirit  of  all  but  the  entirely 
hardened, — the  deep  conviction  that  the  whole 
body  of  sin  is  damnable.  And  we  are  sure  such 
an  indelible  impression  must  be  made  either  here 
or  hereafter,  on  every  one  that  is  admitted  into 
the  happiness  of  another  world. 

To  the  question,  what  light  the  preceding 
evidence  throws  upon  the  nature  of  that  future 
state,  we  can  return  a  very  decisive,  although  a 
very  limited  reply.  This  evidence  clearly  indi- 
cates that  there  will  be  a  consummation  of  that 
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san^e  moral  scheme  which  is  begun,  but  not  ter- 
minated here.  A  completion  of  the  same  plan  is 
as  surely  indicated  as  the  plan  itself.  Do  we 
infer  that  there  will  be  a  future  state,  because  of 
the  evidence  that  a  moral  system  is  begun,  and 
because  in  every  physical  work  of  the  Creator  we 
discern  a  completion  of  the  design  ?  On  the  same 
principle,  and  just  the  same  evidence,  we  infer 
that  this  imperfect  and  unfinished  scheme  of  the 
moral  world  will  be  completed,  and,  therefore, 
that  unforsaken  sin  will  be  followed  by  its  legiti- 
mate measure  of  suffering.  In  this  inference  reve- 
lation also  accords.  It  is  for  forsaken  sin  only 
that  the  Atonement  is  availing. 

Again  :  Do  we  infer  that  there  will  be  a  future 
state,  because  we  are  here  placed  under  moral 
discipline,  or  in  a  state  of  probation  ?  On  just  the 
same  evidence  we  conclude,  that  the  same  disci- 
pline will  be  followed  by  that  kind  of  consumma- 
tion for  which  this  discipline  is  naturally  calcu- 
lated to  fit  or  entitle  us.  But  from  the  exceeding 
inequality  and  apparent  incompleteness  of  the 
discipline  or  trial  to  which  many  men  are  here 
subjected,  we  should  certainly  infer,  on  natural 
principles,  that  there  would  be  some  other  state 
previous  to  an  ultimate  award  either  of  misery  or 
happiness.  This  is  a  point,  however,  which  it 
appertains  to  revelation  only  to  decide :  all  we 
can  ascertain  from  natural  evidence  is,  that  un- 
repented  and  unforsaken  sin  will  as  certainly  be 
followed  by  suffering  hereafter,  as  that  there  will 
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be  a  future  state :  for  the  two  conclusions  stand 
precisely  on  the  same  basis.  Respecting  the  de- 
grees of  suffering,  we  can  only  infer  from  natural 
evidence  that  the  measure  will  be  justly  appor- 
tioned to  the  guilt  or  depravity  of  the  individual, 
whether  the  suffering  be  penal  or  corrective. 
And,  therefore,  we  should  conclude  that  the  suf- 
fering is  not  at  once  intense  and  endless,  in  any 
case,  nor  equal  in  cases  which  differ  materially 
in  the  degree  of  delinquency.  On  this  point, 
however,  our  proper  guide  is  the  revealed  word 
of  God. 

The  principal  purport  of  this  treatise  has  been 
to  point  out  the  natural  evidence  of  a  future  state, 
and  the  one  simple  but  awful  inference,  viz., 
that  unrepented  sin  here  must  be  followed  by 
suffering  hereafter,  either  ultimate  or  corrective. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  for  a  moment  (should  the 
latter  view  of  future  suffering  be  scriptural,  as 
some  have  contended)  that  a  hope  of  final  de- 
liverance will  be  permitted  to  defeat  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  inflicted.  It  would  not  lighten 
the  heart-subduing  agonies  of  the  felon,  about  to 
suffer  on  the  scaffold,  that  the  king  had  secretly 
decreed  to  send  a  respite  at  the  last  minute. 
Should  that  interpretation  of  Scripture  be  true, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Almighty  will 
permit  any  sense  of  ultimate  deliverance  to  de- 
feat the  full  measure  of  that  suffering  which  may 
be  necessary  to  reclaim  each  individual.     How 
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great  that  may  be,  in  certain  cases,  we  may 
judge  from  the  fact,  that  some  natures  are  so 
hardened  as  to  undergo  the  extreme  punishment 
the  laws  can  inflict  without  any  symptoms  of 
true  repentance.     On  these  mysterious  and  col- 
lateral subjects,  I  have  only  to  state  the  bearing 
of  the  natural  evidence,  briefly  and  doubtfully. 
One  fact,  and  one  inference  only,  we  can  draw 
with  absolute  certainty.     If  there  be  any  validity 
in  analogy,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  truth  ;  if 
there  be  any  end  or  purport  in  the  moral  world  ; 
if  the  noblest  portion  of  the  Almighty's  work  on 
this  planet  be  not  planless  ;  if  the  scheme,  which 
naturally  crowns  the  whole,  for  which  the  phy- 
sical system  was,  to  all  appearance,  chiefly  con- 
structed, be  not  a  mere  abortion,  there  is  a  future 
state  for  man;  and  on  the  same  evidence,  we 
infer  that  tinforsaken  sin  will  be  followed  by  suffer- 
ing hereafter. 
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Employer)  to  lite  Kmplayed,  fscap.  8vd.  ucond  Edition,  with  additional  Eiiiy,  61. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  THE  MONASTERY  FOUNDED  AT 

TVNKMOUTH,  in  ihe  Dioceae  of  Duiliani,  to  the  Hoaour  of  God,  under 
the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Oiwin,  King  sod  Martyr.  By 
William  Sydney  Gidson,  Esq.  F.S.  A.  &c.  Barrister  at  Law.  Vol.  I.  royal 
4ta.  3(.  3>.  half  morocco  uncut. 

This  Work  is  embellished  with  Illuminated  Capitals  from  Ancient  MSS.  exe- 
cuted by  Mr,  Henbt  Shaw,  in  gold  and  colaara. 

*.*  The  Second  Volume  is  in  ibe  Freai. 
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PICKERING'S 
LDINE  EDITION  OF  THE  POETS. 

Beautifully  printed,  price  5s.  or  hound  in  morocco  for  preanti, 
10«.  6d.  each  volume. 


Vols. 

1.  1*.  2.    BURNS.    With  Memoir  and  Notes  by  Sih  Harris 

Nicolas.    3  vok. 

3.  4.    .  .  THOMSON.  With  Memoir  by  Sib  H.  Nicolas.  2  yols. 

5 COLLINS.    With  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas. 

6 H.KIRKE  WHITE.  With  Memoirby  Sir  H.Nicolas. 

7.  8.  9.  .  COWPER.  With  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  the  most 

complete  edition  extant.    3  vols. 

10.  .  11.    SURREY  AND  WYATT.    With  Memoirs  by  Sir  H. 

Nicolas.    2  vols. 

12.    ...  BEATTIE.    With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dtce. 

13. 14. 15.  POPE.      With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dycb.     3  vols. 

16.  .  .  .  GOLDSMITH.    With  Memoir  and  Notes  by  the  Rev. 

John  Mitford. 

17.18.19.  MILTON.    With  Memoir  and  Notes  by  the  Rbv.  J. 

Mitford.    3  vols. 

20 SHAKESPEARE.  With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dycb. 

21—25.  .  DRYDEN.     With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitpord. 

5  vols. 

26.    ...  PARNELL.    With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford. 
27.28.29.  SWIFT.  WithMemoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford.  3  vols. 
30.  31 .  .    YOUNG.  With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford.  2  vols. 

32.  ...  AKENSIDE.    With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dtce. 

33.  34.  .   BUTLER.  With  Memoirby  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford.  2  vols. 
35.  36.  .  PRIOR.  WithMemoirby  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford.  2  vols. 

37.  .  .  .    FALCONER.    With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford. 

38.  .  .  .   GRAY.    With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford. 
39—43.  .  SPENSER.    With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford. 

5  vols. 

44r— 46.  .  CHURCHILL.  With  Memoir  and  Notes  by  W.Tookb, 

Esq.    3  vols. 

47-^2. .  CHAUCER.    With  Memoir  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 

6  vob. 

*«*  Each  Author  may  be  purchased  separately. 

THE  MECHANICAL,  CHEMICAL,  AND  PHYSIOLOGI- 

CAL  AGENCIES  OF  CALORIC  IN  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  NA- 
TURE ;  including  its  relations  to  Electricity  and  Light.  By  Samuel  L. 
Metcalfe,  M.D.    2  vols.  Bvo.  1/.  15f. 


^^ 


PUBU8HED  BY  WILLUH  PICKERING, 

WORKS  BY  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

OETICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  WORKS.    3  ydk. 

sFip.  8vo.  )5f. 

'I'liii  tdiiiDD  k  tbc  onlf  compkM  ong  eiual,  conuining  muij 
itu  po«mi,  uid  ii  uDiformly  printed  with  the  Aldiae  £<litii>D  of  Iha 

TilL  rOEMS,  compleHiQl  toI.  ficap.  8>o.  6b 

II.  AIDS   TO  REFLECTION,  in  the  Formation  of  a  Manly 

Cb>nu:t«r,  DD  Ihe  WTeckl  s™""!^  of  PrudeoEC,  Monlilj,  tud  BclLgian.     Fiftt 
edilion,  wiih  >  FrelimiDtry  Eiuj,  and  Ihree  Appcndim,  3  id1>.  ficap.  S*d.  lOi. 

III.  THE  FRIEND.  A  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS,  to  aid  in  the 
fonnallon  of  Fixed  Principla  in  PoUlici,  Monli,  and  JUUgioD,  with  Litetaiy 
AiDUMmenU  iDtenpencd.  Edited  b;  II.  N.  CcileKidge.  3  vols.  Ttop.  8*0. 
ISt. 

IV.  ON    THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    CHURCH     AND 

STATE.    To  which  U  added,  Two  Lay  Seihom.    Edited  by  H.  N.  Colk- 
HIDOB,  fMap.  8vo.  7(.  fid. 


VI.  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN   INQUIRING  SPIRIT, 

Edited  by  H.  N.  Culeridge,  f»sp.  8to.  4(.  6d. 

"  The  Book  i>  like  refined  Gold ;  in  valu«  i<  gieat,  though  iu  bulk  be  lillle." 
— Maraiig  Poll, 

VII.  COLERIDGE'S  BIOGRAPHIA  LITERARIA,  a  new 

edition,  prepared  Tor  publication  by  Mr.  II.  N.  CuLENlDGi,  and  edited  by  hu 
Widow,  2  voli.  ficap.  8vo.  in  lAe  pnu. 


PHANTASMION, ATALE,by  Sara  Colkhidge.   Fscap.  8vo.  9«. 

"  '  Phantumion '  i*  not  a  poem  ;  but  it  ii  poetry  Tivm  beginning  to  end,  and 
htt  many  poems  within  it.  A  faiiy  Tale  unique  in  ili  kind,  pure  aa  a  ciystal  io 
diction,  tinted  like  the  opal  with  the  hues  of  an  everspiiogiDg  suulit  fancy. '**.- 

THE  WHITE  LADY  anil  UNDINE,  Talks  from  the  Gskuah, 
By  the  Hon.  Mi»9  Lvttelton,  30  cuii,  ftcap.  8to.  It, 

DANISH  FAIRY  LEGENDS  AND  TALES,  by  Hamb  Caais- 
TiAN  Amiebsen.    Fscap.  B>a.  fii. 

PHYSICAL  THEORY  OF  ANOTHER  LIFE,  by  the  Author 
of  "NiTuaAL  HiBToar  op  Enthimiash."    Second  Ediiion.fKap.STo.fii. 

INCIDENTS  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE  IN   BRITAIN. 

FKBp.  8vo.  6i. 
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OMPLETE  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  HEBERT 
IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE.  With  his  Life  by  Izaak  Walton. 
In  a  vols,  demy  avo.  handsomely  printed  by  Whiltingliam,  IJ.  1(. 

Thii  Edition  ii  ptinled  with  large  Vp^i  and  intended  foi  the 
Libreij.    Copies  ma^  be  had  in  plain  or  elegant  blodiagi. 

MAiNa  coDiain  the  Prieit  to  the  Temple,  Fraverln,  and  other  Prose 
luding  many  pieces  never  before  printed,  with  hia  Life  by  Izaak 
LQil  also  tliat  by  his  fint  biographer,  Uahnabas  Oley. 


Initnli.fwap.&w.  mlh  Purtraif.and  Viiu,  of  Bentertcn  Chunh.lOi. 

THE  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  HERBERT.   Now  first  eoUected. 

The  Poems  cootaio  the  Temple;  (ihe  Synagogue,  by  Ihe  Ilev.  Cbiiitopbei 
Hsivev;)  ihe  Latin  Poems  of  Herbert;  and  two  Original  Poems,  never  before 
printed.     With  Nolei  by  S.  T.  Colehidqe, 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  REFORMATION  AND  ELIZABE- 
THAN AGE,  taken  from  the Conlemporarj  Pulpit, by  J, O.  W.  Haweh,  M.  A. 
fsi^Bp.  8vo.  61. 

OWEN  FELLTHAM'S  RESOLVES,  Divine,  Moral,  and  PoU- 

tica),  fscap.  8to.  61. 

FULLER'S  (THOMAS,  Aulkorofthe  Church  History,  ^c.)UOL'Y 

AND  PROFANE  STATE,  facap.  e¥o.&. 

FULLER'S  HISTORY  of  the  HOLY  WAR,  fscap.  8vo.  6*. 

FULLER'S   GOOD   THOUGHTS   IN   BAD  TIMES,  Good 

Thoughts  in  Worse  I'imes,  and  Aliit  Conlemplations  in  Better  Times.  New 
Edilioo.towhicK  is  added,  THE  CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF  A  WOUNDED 
CONSCIENCE,  fscap.  810,  &. 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OP  THO- 
MAS FULLER,  D.D.  by  the  R«¥.  AkTHOtt  T.  Rossell,  fscap.  8vo.  6.. 

THE  LAWYER.     His  Cbaractbh  and  Rule  op  Holt  Life, 

Bfter  the  maoner  of  GEonr.E  HERDLftT's  CoUNTaY  PaKiOK.  By  the  late  Ed- 
HABD  O'liKiEN,  Esq,  fscap,  8vo.  6j, 

THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  MAN,   A  New  Edition,  revised  and 

corrected  by  the  Her.  W.  B,  Hawkins,  fscap.  Bra,  61. 

DR.  DONNE'S  DEVOTIONS,  with  his  Life  by  Izaak  Walton, 

to  which  it  added,  I.  Sermoa  on  Lady  Daovers,  the  Mother  of  George  Hecbeit. 
II.  Death's  Duel,  his  own  Funeral  Sermon,  fscap.  Hio.  Gi. 

BISHOP  TAYLOR'S  RULE  AND  EXERCISE  OF  HOLY 
LIVING  AND  DYING,    S  vols,  facap.  8vo,  lOj, 

SIBBES'S  SOUL'S  CONFLICT,  and  BRUISED  REED.  To 

which  i>  idded, "  A  Fountain  Sealed,"  nnd  a  "  Deschii'tion  op  Chb.ist," 
New  Edition,  fscap.  Svo.  &(.  each. 

The  writings  of  Sibbos  wets  much  admired  by  liaak  Walton,  who  in  his  last 
Wiil,sayi,"I  give  to  my  son  Dr.  Sibbes' SouJ"!  Con_/!ii:(,  and  to  mj  daughier,''- 
Brui»d  Rad,  Pairing  them  to  read  and  to  become  acquainted  with  Ihun." 


BISHOP   ANDREWS'S  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS,  with  hie 

Manual  for  the  Sick,  translated  fiom  the  Original  Greek,  by  the  Ret.  Petes 
Hall.     Fscap.  Bvo.  with  I'oFlrail.     New  Edition,  bi. 


PUBLISHED  QY  WILLIAM  PICKBRINO, 


3E8PERIDE8,  or  the  Works  both  Humane  and  Di- 
vine of  RoBtRT  Kebbick,  £«o.  3  foil.  licap.SvD.  with  Fartnit,  Il<. 

"  Kerrick  pouous  a  *igoiir  of  fsoc;.  «  warmth  of  Tecling,  a 

•oundacMof  wiueiUid  in  cue  of  veraiGcatioo,  sufficient  Is  nnk  him 
verj  hijjh  in  the  Kale  of  English  poei*." — Quarlfrlg  Rtvitte. 

SECECTION  FROM  THE  EARLY  BALLAD  POETRY  OF 
KNGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND,  edited  b;  Ricii*rd  John  Kiko,  B.A. 
Eietet  CoUege,  Oiford,  ficap.  B*o.  6i. 

THE  VISION  AND  CREDE  OF  PIERS  PLOUGHMAN, 

newlj  imprinled  from  «  MS,  in  Trinity  College ,  Cambridge,  edited  with  Noto 
RndaGlouary,  by  Thonai  Weioht,  £sq.  3  voli.  ttetp.  8vo.  1(.  li, 

BOURNE'S  (VINCENT)  POETICAL  WORKS,  Latin  and 
Eng1ith,wilh  Life  of  the  Author,  edited  bj  the  Rev.  J.  Mittohd,  facap.  8to.  5a. 

THE  WORKS  OF  GRAY,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitfokd. 

With  hii  CorrespoDdence  with  Mr.  Chute  and  othen,  Joiuaal  kept  at  Bome, 
Criticiim  on  the  aculplure*.  Etc.  UlWlo  unpitbluhed.    6  voli-  f»CBp.  8vo.  II.  &i. 

REMINISCENCES  of  GRAY,  by  the  Rev.  N.  NICHOLS,  Ori- 

ginal  CorrespondeDce  between  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Nii^holi,  with  other  onpublitbed 
Piecei.     Edited  by  the  Rer.  J,  MirroED.    (Vol.  S.  of  the  Woiks.)  focap. 

THE  WAY  TO  PRAYER,  translated  from  the  German  of  Mia- 
TIN  Lo-riiEB,  with  the  earliest  Portrait  of  Lulher,  by  his  Mend  Lcoas  CaaNAcH. 
Square  16mo.  3i.  6d. 

SACRED  HYMN'S  from  the  GERMAN,  with  a  Translation  by 

Feancei  Elizabeth  Cox,  ISnio.  cloth,  4j,6iI. 
A  HISTORY  of  the  MARTIN   MARPRELATE  CONTRO- 

VERSY  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliiabolh,  bj  the  Rev.  William  Maskell, 

M.A.  crown  eTO.fl). 
A  SUPPLICACYON  for  the  BEGGERS.    Reprinted  from  the 

original  edition  of  1534,  IStno.  haif-morocca,  5i. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE   NONJURORS :   their  Controversie. 

and  Writings  ;  with  Remarka  on  tome  oF  the  Rubric)  in  the  Book  of  CoiDmoD 
Prayer,  hy  Thomas  LaThBDBy,  M.A.     8va.  14i. 

POEMS,  BY  JOHN  MOULTRIE,  "My  Brother's  Grave,"  kc. 

Second  Edition,  wUhfriiiitiipuce,  ficsp.  Sro.  cinlli,  7s. 

THE  DREAM  of  LIFE,  LAYS  of  the  ENGLISH  CHURCH, 

and  other  Poems.     By  John  MoDltbie,  facip.  B»o.  7i. 

CEPHALUS  AND  PR0CRI8,  and  OTHER  POEMS. 

Edited  by  the  Deafi  of  Exeter,  fscap.  8vo.  6). 
ZAREEFA,  a    Tale,    and    other    POEMS,    by    the   Author    of 

"  Cephaics  and  Peochis,"  fteap.  8vo,  6i, 
KING  ALFRED,  a  Poem,  by  John  Fircnirrr.    Edited  by  Robebt 

RoscoEi  in  6  vols.  Bro.  3'.  3i. 

MALTHUS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     Second  Edition, 

with  an  Original  Memoir,  by  the  late  BlsHoP  of  Chichester.     8vo.  14i. 

DEBATB  ON  THE  FIRST  READING  OF  THE  PRO- 
TECTION OF  LIFE  {IRELAND^  BILL.  By  H.  Dillon  Bsowse,  E»o. 
M.P.    8vo.7j.6d.bDardi. 
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ARLT  ENGLISH  POETRY.    Edited  by  Thokas 
Wrioht.    printed  jd  the  Bluk  LeUei.   4  voIj.  I6mo.  halMxiniid 


or  Hogic— IV.  SoDgi  aDd  Cuoii,  from  &  MS,  in  Ibe  Biitab  Muunml 

SCENES  AND  SHADOWS  OF  DAYS  DEPARTED,  with 
Foemsof  Yonib,  by  Ibe  Rev.  W.  LllLl  Bowlh.  With  ■  Porti«it,  bcap.  Sto.  Si. 

StTRREY  AND  WYATTS  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Ori- 
giuJ  Memoinb;  Sir  HARBiiNicoLki.    2  voli. crown  Sva.  ISi. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS,  in  one  pocket  volume,  beantifiilly 

Sriated  by  Corrtlt,  U.  li.    With  38  EnsriTiDnfrom  deugni  by  Stolhud,  &c. 
I.  3f.    A  few  Copies  piiated  entirely  on  India  Paper,  41. 4i. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  DRAMATISTS,  Edited  bj  the  Riy.  Aux- 
ANDER  DvcE,  nnifonnly  piinted  in  crown  8vo.  vii. 

GBEENE.  3  rota.  aii.       PEELE,  3  vols.  II.  lli.  6d.       WEBSTER,  4  toIi.  42(. 
Tbe  third  Vol.  of  Feele,  Ttctntty  publiAed,  may  be  had  leparate,  price  lOt.  6il. 


SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS,  from  the  Earl  of 

Surrey  to  Wordsworth,  by  lite  Ret.  Alexander  Dvob.    lOmo.  6i. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  PROSE  ROMANCES.  Edited  by  W.J. 
Troms.    3  Tola,  crown  8va.  li.  lOi, 

"  The '  Waveblev  Novel*' of  iheii  day." — Rttmptetitt  Bnitv. 

POEMS,  BY  SIR  HENRY  WOTTON,  SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH,  aod  olhen;  edited  br  the  Ret.  John  Hannah,  late  Fellinr  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oifbrd.    Fk^  Bvo.  Si. 

FESTU8,  a  Poem,  by  P.  J.  B*ii.et,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  2Dd 
EditioQ,  with  AdditioDi.  (acap.  Svo.  6i. 

''  A  most  lemajkable  and  magnificent  production." — Sir  E.  Btiliiwr  Ljrtton. 

THOMSON'S     SEASONS,    AND     CASTLE    OF    INDO- 

LENCE.    New  Editioti,  unifbmi  with  tbe  Aldine  Poeti,  hup.  8to.  cloth  St. 

LAYS  FROM  THE  CIMBRIC  LYRE.  With  various  vereee, 
by  GoROMTA  Camlan.    Fctp.  8vo.  Si. 

THE  CELEBRATED  WOOD  CUTS  of  the  PASSION  OF 

CHRIST,  Deiigned  by  AlbbKt  Ddbeb,  Svo.  calf,  gilt  Uava,  It.  Ii. 

HOLBEIN'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE ;    being 

Fac.«imilef  of  the  celebnted  ■  Icone*  Hiitoriiniai  Veierii  Teatxmenti,' with  60 
wood-cut*  beiulifuUy  enrraved.  Crown  8vo.  half  bound  morocco,  II.  li.  A 
few  copies  printed  entirely  on  India  paper,  2J.  2i. 

THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  exhibited  ia  fifty-five  elegant  En- 
eiaTings  on  Wood,  with  a  Diuertation  oa  the  several  Representations  of  that 
Snbject;  more  particnlarly  on  thoee  attribated  to  Uacaber  and  Holbein, by 
Francis  Douce,  F.S.A,    Brt>.  half-boand  morocco,  II.  li. 


PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  PICKERING, 


H AUGER'S    CANTERBURY    TALES,   with   an 

Eiuy  on  hii  L»ngu»ge  and  Venificslioo,  an  InUodncloiy  Dt^ 
couTM,  and  Glo««i7,  by  Thomas  Tybwhitt.  6  vote,  crown  8to. 
wiih  a  Portrail,  and  an  EngiiTiiig  of  ihfl  celebnled  Pilgrimige,  ^ 
StoTHaKD,  21.  12i.  6d. 

CHAUCER'S  ROMAUNT  of  the  ROSE,  Troilus  and  Crestdde, 

&c.  <WthLiiebj&iR  IlAiauNicuLAa,  3ToIi.crowD8vD.  II.  lli.  Sd. 
%■  A  Snpplemeal  to  Tytwhitf*  Edilion  of  Chiuccr,  which  complete*  the  Poetinl 

THE  CYNOSURE,  a  Literary  Album,  by  the  Editor  of  "  The 

Carcancl,"  ISmo.  cloth,  gilt  Us  vet,  Sj. 
OUTLINE  of  the  LAWS  of  THOUGHT,  fscap.  8vo.  5s. 

"  Thb  Trettiie  on  Logic  ii  brief  and  clear,  comprdieMive  and  oripnal.  »nd 

keepi  clotely  lo  the  point." — Tuil'i  Mag, 

SELECTIONS  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hooker,  Barrow,  Sooth, 
Latimm.  B«owne,  Milton,  «nd  B»co«,  by  BASIL  MONTAGU.     Fijik 

tdiliim,  /(cap.  8iK>.  5i. 


SANDBACH'S  (MRS.  HENRY  R.)  Porks,  poet  8vo.  7s. 

"  TUeae  Pocmi  ire  iroTthj  dC  a  daughlet  of  Mr.  AokoCi"— Gmllcnuin'i  Mag. 

GIULIANO  DE  MEDICL     A  Drama  in  FItc  Acts,  with  other 

Poems,  by  Mrs.  Kenbv  R.  Sandbach.     In  post  Svo.  9i. 

THE  AMIDEI.     A  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.    Post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
CRCESUS,  KING  of  LYDIA,  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.    Second 

Edilisn,  IiDAil  4ta.     6i. 

DEATH  AND  THE  MAGDALEN,  THE  MEMORY  OF 
SALE,  THE  IDLE  SCHOLAR'S  LAMENT,  and  olher  Poeni..  By  It* 
Author  of  "  Crccsns,  King  of  Lydia,  a  Tragedy."    Fscap.  Gvo.  4i.  6d, 

THE  BORGIAS,  a  Tragedy,  royal  8vo.  5s. 

POEMS.  ORIGINAL  and  TRANSLATED,  by  J.  H.  Mkri- 

VALE,  Esq.  now  first  collected  and  inpaitiirsl  published,  3  vols,  fscap.  8to.  W.  Ii. 


THREE  POEMS:— I.  Eleusinia,  or  the  Soul's  Prc^reBs.  II.  Ni 
TDd,theFiratTjiant,  111. Sibylla Anglica.  By  R.T.Fisher.  3vole.pOEtavo.l6(. 

THE   NIGHT-WATCH.     An   Argument,  by  R.   T.   Fisheh. 

PdsISvo.  »wad,  2s. 

KING   CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  a  Dramatic  Poem  in  Five 
Acls.    Dedicated  to  the  Memoiy  of  the  Church's  Royal  Martyr,    By  Archi 
GuRNEi'.     Ficap,  Bvo.  5i, 
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ACON'S    ESSAYS   AND   WISDOM   OF   THE 

ANC1[:NTS.    Iildiledbj  Basil  Montaou.Ehi.    Ficap.  8«o.  S(. 

BACON'S  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

Edited  by  Basil  Montagu.  Esq.  Iscap.  Bvo.  5i. 

BACONS  NOVUM  ORGANUM,  orTrue  Sug- 

gestiont  far  Uie  iDierprelalioD  of  Nature,  fscap.  8vo.  5i. 

PlSCATOmAL  HEMINISCENCES  AND  GLEANINGS,  by  an  Otn  Audlhii 
and  UrBLioi'ouSTi  njiL  the  moil  comptele  Calaloguu  of  Uoaka  on  ADgling 
ever  published,  ficap.  flvii.  Kilk  run,  Ti.  6d. 

THE  THUE  ENJOYMENT  OF 
niuuraled  will)  i  Portiait  of  the 
Art,  vtilh  Pianofoite  Accompauinie 


EVENTS    OF   A   MILITARY   LIFE,  being  Recollectiona  after 

Aenire  id  Ibe  Peolosular  War.  InvBaiori  of  t'nince,  lh«  Es«I  Indies,  St.  Helena, 
Canada,  and  einewliere.  By  W*uett  IIehky,  E«|.  Burgeon  to  the  ¥oKtt,  Fint 
Clasa.     2  rols.  royal  12[na,  IBi. 

The  HISTORY  of  GIBRALTAR,  from  the  Earliest  period  to  its 

(Jccujiatiou  hy  tJie  Saracens,  tnnalited  from  the  Spaniib  by  James  Uell,  Esq. 
uilfi  iL  Map,  fscap.  Bvo,  Si. 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  TERRITORY  of  FAHNEY,  in  the 
PKUVINCE  of  ULSTER,  bj  Evelvm  P.  Shikley,  Eiq.  M.  P.  4to.  II.  Ii. 

FRANK   HOWARD'S   SCIENCE  OF  DRAWING,  beiog  a. 

progreuive  Series  of  the  Cbaiacletittic  Forms  of  Naluie. 

Pari  L  Trees.     Pari  II.  Animals,     Part  IIL   The  Hcbaji  FlotfkE,  each 
containing  16  plates,  4f.  each. 

TREATISE  on  the  LEADING  CAUSES  of  PLEASURE  and 

DELIGHT  in  the  Human  Mind,  by  the  ilEV.  C.  F.  WaTKINs.     Poal  Svo.  5]. 

VITAL  DYNAMICS ;  the  Hunterian  Oration,  February,  1840, 

by  Joseph  Hckky  Green,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Bvo.  5i.6ri. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  coiaformable  to  the  Teit  of  Grieabach, 

by  Ihe  Late  Edgar  TaVLoK,  Esq.  crown  8vo.  T>.  6(J. 

HISTORY  OF  LETTER- WRITING,  from  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  Fifth  Century.     By  WiLLiAn  Rorerts,  Esq.  Bariisler  at  Law.     Ong 

AN  INQUIRY  into  the  PRINCIPLES  of  HUMAN  HAPPI- 
NESS ami  HUMAN  DUTY.  By  Gsoroe  BAMstr,  B.  M.  Auihorof  an  Esiay 
on  the  Disliibution  of  Wealth,  &c.    Sto.  ]4i. 

LETTERS  OF  THE  MARCHIONESS  BROGLIO  SOLARI, 

one  of  the  Mjids  of  Honour  lo  Ihe  Princess  Lambatle.  With  a  Skelcb  of  bar 
Life,  ami  lUcollecUaos  of  celebrated  Cbaiicters.     With  Notes,  ficap.  Svo.  Sj. 


14  PUBUSHED  BY  WILUAM  PICKERINO, 

HE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BACON,  Edited  by  Basil 

Montagu,  Esq.    17  toIi.  8vo.  6/.  18<.  6d. 

Hie  most  complete  edition  extant ;  it  contains  translations  u 
well  as  the  original  of  the  Latin  Works,  and  is  illnstiated  by  Por- 
traits, Views,  uid  Fac-eimiles,  with  a  New  Life  of  Lord  Bacon  by 
the  Editor. 

A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  HISTORIANS,  comprising  an 

Account  of  the  Monkish  Writers,  Early  Chroniclers,  and  the  Collections  in  which 
they  are  printed,  with  the  Period  of  etch  history,  and  when  the  writer  flourished. 
By  William  D.  Macray,  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.    8vo.  9t. 

THE  TABLE  TALKER;  or,  BRIEF  ESSAYS  ON  SOCIETY 

AND  LITERATURE.  Collected  from  the  "  Table  Talk  "  of  the  Morning  Post, 
and  revised  by  the  Author.    2  toU.  fscap.  8vo.  12«. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  KANT'S  CRITIC  OF  PURE  REASON. 

By  the  Translator  of  that  Wort.    8vo.  6<. 

THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES.   From  the  German  of  V.  A. 

HuBER.  Edited  by  Francis  W.  Newman,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.    3  Tols.  8vo.  with  52  Illustrations,  IL  lOi. 

OXFORD    UNIVERSITY  STATUTES,  translated  bj  G.  R. 

M.  Ward,  Esq.  M.  A.  VoL  I.  Sto.  7s.  containing  the  Caroline  Code,  or 
Laudian  Statutes  promulgated,  A.D.  1636. 

HULSEAN   LECTURES,    1843.     Eight  Discourses   "  On  the 

Diviuity  of  Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Marsden.    Svo.  6s. 

HULSEAN   LECTURES,   1844.     Eight  Discourses  "On  the 

Evils  which  have  resulted  at  various  tiroes  from  a  Misapprehension  of  our  Loid's 
Miracles.'*    By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Marsden.    8vo.  6s. 

ROBINSON'S  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.    A  New  Edi- 

tion,  with  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Hall.    In  four  volt,  royal  12mo.  1/.  4s. 


WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  ISAAC  PRESTON  CORY,  ESQ. 
ANCIENT  FRAGMENTS  of  the  Phoenician,  Chaldean,  Egyp- 

tian,  and  other  Writers,  Greek  and  English,  with  an  Introductory  DiseeiUtion. 
8vo.  second  edition,  II,  Is. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  ACCOUNTS:    MercantDe, 

Private,  Solicitors,  Executors,  &c.      8vo.  second  edition,  9s.  6d, 

TREATISE    ON    OFFICIAL    ACCOUNTS,    exhibiting    the 

manner  in  which  the  Method  of  Double  Entry  may  be  applied  to  the  Accounts  of 
Government.    8vo.  8s. 

HIEROGLYPHICS  OF  HORAPOLLO  NILOUS,  Greek  and 

English,  by  A.  T.  Cory,  Esq.  80  cuts,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


SMALL  BOOKS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

I.  Philosophical  Theories,  and  Philosophical  Experience,  by  a 
Pariah.    Fscap.  8vo.  Zt,  6d, 

II.  The  Connection  between  Physiology  and  Intellectual  Philo- 
sophy.   By  John  Barlow,  M.  A.    Cutt,  fscap.  8vo.  Ss.  6d, 

III.  On  Man's  Power  over  Himself  to  Prevent  or  Control  Insanity. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Barlow,  M.  A.    Fscap.  8vo.  3«.  6d, 

lY.  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Organic  Chemistry,  fscap.  Svo. 

3t,6d. 

V.  A  Brief  View  of  Greek  Philosophy,  up  to  the  Age  of  Pericles,- 

fscap.  8vo.  3s.  6d, 

VI.  A  Brief  View  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  the  Age  of  Socrates 

to  the  Coming  of  Christ,  fscap.  Svo.  3«.  6d. 

VII.  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice  in  the  Second  Century, 

fscap.  8vo.  3t.  6d, 

VIII.  An  Exposition  of  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors;  adapted  to 

the  Year  of  Grace,  1845,  fscap.  8vo.  3«.  6d. 

IX.  An  Introduction  to  Vegetable  Physiology,  fcp.  8vo.  3*.  6d, 
X.  On  the  Principles  of  Criminal  Law,  fcp.  8vo.  35.  6d. 
XI.  Christian  Sects  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  fcp.  8yo.  3s.  6d. 
XII.  Will  appear  in  January. 


MEMORIALS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER,  from 

its  fouDdation  to  the  present  time ;  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Knights  in 
the  Reign  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  by  the  late  G.  F.  Beltz,  Esq. 
Lancaster  Herald,  royal  6vo.  H.  lOf. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ELY  CATHEDRAL,  by  the  Rev.  Geobgs 

Millers.  Third  edition,  royal  8to.  with  eighteen  fine  plates,  H.  large  paper, 
imperial  8vo.  India  proofs,  2i. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HERALDRY,  by  J.  A.  Moa- 

TAOu,  Esq.  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  in  4to.  with  numerous  loood-euts,  18s. 

A  DISPLAY  of  HERALDRY,  by  Wiluam  Newton,  numerous 

wood-cuts,  8vo.  I4s. 


10  PUBLISHED  BY  WILLUM  PICKKKING. 

JOHNSON  AND  WALKER'S  DICTIONARY  Combined,  by 

R.S.  jAiiesoN,  E»j.fDUTll>ediuoa,8¥o.  13*. 

In  ihit  Dlcliankr;  bodi  Johiuon  and  Wilkti'i  ■»  emtitxlieil.  ihe  acceotaiilian 

if  >inipli6«l,  >nd  glTen  on  aneotiicljr  new  pIsD  ;    (ha  ooikiHtlbe  touTulooeoftkc 

moll  copioQi  sod  ueFul  cocabulirin  of  the  Engliib  linguago  ever  publiihcd. 
JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARV,  Diamond  Ijpe.  loyal  sama.  2i.  6d.  bound. 
A  PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS  OF  F.NGI.IS1I  HISTORY,  or  A  General  Snamirj 

of  Ualnind  Ettnlii  for  the  Uw  oF  Schools  and  PciviU  FamiUuibj  Aethdi 

Bowes.     ^nia<l  Ediiidn.  8vo.  Koed,  2(. 

ITALIAN  CLASSICS. 

BOJARDO  ED  ARIOSTO.  Oblando  Inn*mor*to  b  Fpbmo, 
with  An  I n irod Hctor;  Euaf,  Origin il  Mfmoir,  Nolc*,BDdllluilratiou«  ia  EagliA, 
li}  AmonIo  Paniz^i.     9  voli.  ciDwD  8vo.  51.  Hi. 

BOCCACCIO  IL  DECAMERONE,oon  un  Discoreo  Critico,  At 

VfO  FoKoio.     3  ivii.  CTDini  8iw.  1(.  lli.  6d.  wilA  Tin  Eneravitg,  fmm  Daipu 
bv  Sli>tl>ard.  21.  13i.  6d    Largi  Paper,  icilA  Pnw/  PlaKi,  V.  14>.  Gd. 
*,"  A  very  few  ropiei  prinled  enlirely  on  India  papCT,  61.  IGi.  6J. 

MR.  SHAWS  WORKS. 
LLUMINATED     ORNAMENTS,    aelected    from 

MSS.  and  early  Piinled  Baoki  o(  ibe  Middle  Ages,  coloured  froin 
ihe  origioalt.  with  Detcriptiomby  SiB  F.  M*DD««.  4lo.  half  mo- 
rocco, 5(.  5i.  The  lime,  highly  finiihed  with  opaque  colonr,  and 
lieighlened  with  gold,  imperial  4ti>.  lUl.  lOt. 

SPECIMENS   OF  ANCIENT  FURNITURE,  from   exiirting 

AuIhorillM,  wilh   DeKripiiou  by  Sir  SaMOel  RuiH  Mi.ybick.     4Io.  31.  3i., 

Sarlly  colonred  4lo.  half  moroceo,  4/.  4t.,  proofa  on  Inrlia  poptr,  imperial  4to. 
I.  Bi.,  orarcuralely  colouied  iflet  the  ociginils,  imperial  4to.  lL>l.  lUi. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  DETAILS  OF  ELIZABETHAN 
AKCHITECTUKE.  4ta.  31.  3i.    Imperii!  4to.  on  India  papfr,  61.  6>. 

SPECIMENS   OF  ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK.    4to. 

31. 2!. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ORNAMENT.  4lo.  II.  lOj.  large  paper, 

Plalei  coloured,  31. 
DRESSES  and   DECORATIONS   of  the   MIDDLE   AGES, 

from  the  Seventh  lo  Ihe  Sevenieenlh  CentunM.     2  vols,  imperial  Bvo.  71.  7i. 
Largs  Paper,  wilh  Ihe  Flatet  beighteaed  with  gold.     3  vols,  imperial  4to.  IBi. 

ALPHABETS,  NUMERALS,  AND  DEVICES  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.  Imperial  8vo.  31.  Si.  Large  Fopei,  Imperial  4to.  highly 
finished,  and  heightened  with  gold,  41.  4>. 


XANTHIAN  MARBLES:  the  NEREID  MONUMENT.    An 

Historical  and  Mjlhological  Easay,  bj  Willum  WatKiss  LloTb,  Bvo.  8j. 

ETRURIAN  ANTIQUITIES ;— Hypogaei.or  Sepulchral  Caverns 

of  Taruuinia,  the  Capital  of  Ancient  Etruria.  liy  tiia  late  James  Bykes,  Esq. 
neatly  forly  yean  Aaiiquarian  Resident  at  Rome  prior  lo  1790,  edited  by  Frank 
lloWAnn.     5  Parts  (each  coalaininf  8  Plates).  Columhier  folio,  II.  I>.  each. 

A  CONCISE  GENEALOGICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     By  (i.  R.  Fhench.  Crown  Bvo.  lOi.  6ri. 


ITT.  PICCADILLY.  II 

Household  books,  viz.  The  earl  of  north- 

TJMBKRLAND'S,  edited  b;  the  lite  Bishop  PebcV:— The 
PRIVY  PURSE  EXPENSES  of  ELIZABETH  of  YORK, 
Queen  of  HEimy  Vll.br  Sih  Harrh  Nicola*:— The  PRIVY 
PURSE  EXPENSES  of  HENRY  VIII.  by  Sit  HAiitii  Nico- 
Li« :— Tbe  PRIVY  PURSE  EXPENSES  of  the  PRINCESS 
HARY,  Dadghteb  of  Hemry  VIII.  tftermnli  QucEit  Habv, 
edited  67  Sir  Fsederio  Madden. 
*,*  A  very  limited  Dumber  of  copies  of  Iheie  woiktare  priDied,  Bvo.  II.  It.  eich. 

REPORT  OP  THE  L'ISLE  PEERAGE  CASE,  bj  Sir  Har*»  Nicolas.  8.0. 


BISHOP  BECKINCTON'S  JOURNAL,  A.D.  K42.    Sto.  lOi.Sd. 

MR.  WILLEMENT'S  HERALDIC  WORKS. 

REGAL  HERALDRY.    4io.  21.  2.. 

HERALDIC    NOTICES   OF   CANTERBURY   CATHEDRAL.    4lo.  It.  St. 

Large  Paper.  II.  1&. 
ROLL  OF  ARMS  RICHARD  II.  4to.  14t.    Large  Paper.  II.  Si. 
ACCOUNT   OF   THE    RESTORATION    OF    ST.    GEORGE'S    CHAPEL, 

WINDSOR,  4lo.  10..  Urge  piper,  II. 
TEMPLE  WINDOW.    A  Coloured  Reprefcntaiion  of  the  Stained  Glua  Windows 

■t  the  £a*l  Eod  of  the  Temrie  Church,  LondoB,  ueculed  b?  Thomai  Wille- 

NENT,F.S.A.    Large  folia,  II.  Ii. 


THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH,  an  ACCOUNT  of  its  RESTO- 
RATION and  REPAIRS,  b;  Williah  Bdbge,  Eiq.  8va.  3i.  fid. 

HOMERI    ILIAS    OR^CE,    lettera   Digamma   restitaU,   ad 
Meiri  leges redegii.et  Notatiooe  bic'is  illuMravit.    T.  S.  Brandbeth.  3  vols. 


THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER,  translated  line  for  line,  in  Blank 
Vene,  by  T.  S.  Brandrbth,  Eact.    1  toIs.  Icp.  Svo.  10>. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER,  feithfully  rendered  in  Homeric 
VerM  from  ihe  origiual  Greek,  by  Lancelot  Shadwell,  Esa.  lonnerlj  Fellow 
of  SI.  John'i  College,  Cambridge.    Boolu  I.  la  Vlll.  each  1(.  fid.  iq;,  8to.  tawed, 

LUCRETIUS,  cum  Notis  Creech  et  Bentleii.    8to.  12<. 

JUVENAL  ET  PERSIUS,  cum  Notis  Rupert!  et  Koenig.   8yo. 

14i. 
VIRGILII  OPERA.     Fscap.  8to.  6*. 
The    EPODES,    SATIRES,  and    EPISTLES   of  HORACE, 

IraikiUted  by  the  late  Rev.  Fbandis  Howes,  ficap.  Svo.  6t. 
THE  ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOOY  OF  MAN,  by  J.  D.  Hnn- 

PllBEVS,  Esq.    Rojal  13ino.  7t. 


?Ti.i:i?^z: 


■■"nii  ncKEKiNG. 


5^ICS.  boBXsfkllT  priDtidy 


V      .T-^as-.  ^TTHE.  2   j^i.^ij^.u.  ^^  jg  E^imvii^ 


_     ▼t-r:*  Bui  C?Tr?«"s  Covpun  i»- 

^:^--     r  jC — TK   «    ?-ii:f»5jrr:?.       rr;-:<5Xi-  HutcftT.  lad  Sa^beuos. 

■"        4i- 


3T?   :  *  A  fYiTEX  OF  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

2-  7.^  l:r    ."  :  *.  i  .  i.tjj.-:-  V  ^     *  jar  it  r-j^iic".!-     ti:.  liT*,  6c. 

AlTEAJfr    ix-   Z-i.    3aX?T0X  LECrrRES ;  The  Ctai 

TIr-   *-.-  -.  ■f-r.-.r   rr  i»  7.^    E-  "■■   C-i:^?:!!^.  M-\.     2  ve<«. 8io.  li. Is. 

EZ  JTTTiZ  frATrL?.  ruiir   E-rmycis  ind   Xattre.  cob- 


M  I 


' 


VTHMS    :?  >tA>-f  TRIE  INTEREST,  bv  the  Rrr.  T.I 
>   rTET  >   J-*7fT.     ?ir:  II.  Tnr^^i:*^  into  En^lich  Vene. 

SA>rr.E  •  :;-:i:jr  ..^  DEvorT  musixgs  ox  the 

Ti^I    X.  rU.V    rVXClAD.  V:s:.:i   it    L^.xdo.v,   and  other 

r'lii  ^?:?.:tvai  *:?.£a7i»;'V:  :.-, sons  xevt birth. 

r.TVS  i-i  r^ALMS.  zj  Hs^rxT  K:>:.,  D.D.  somotime  Lord 
S-.NVyrS.  ■•:ciT»:>«c>i  :~  ViH:-*  Sub'rcts  and  Occasions.  Br 
XITKIv "Vl  VESSI-'X  OF  THE  PSALMS,  bv  F.  Skcreat, 
5::X  .  MBE  HILL;  w-:± c<ifr  POEMS. bv  F. SKrRBAT,  B.D. 


'i-rtf.  >^ 


r^.-y VS,  >v  Hi>iiT  H.  >[ETHrE>.  Es<-j.  B.A.  F^cap.  Svo.  4*.  6d 
rKF   >Ar:0>AL  BaVKRIPTCY,  and  other  POEMS,  br 

uFOl-Oi^Y,  A  POEM.  :v  :hx'  Ret.  J.  S.  Watson,  fscap.  Svo.  5s, 
A  >i»^'  ^^F  FAITH.  PEVOIT  EXERCISES,  AXD  SOX- 

>rris     ?ji  >  -  A:  ji£'  Ti  Vris.  Ba.1.  i§ci^.  8to.  7?. 
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ANGLO-SAXON  AND  ANGLO-NORMAN  WORKS. 

THE  POEMS  of  BEOWULF,  an  English  Translation,  with  a 
copious  Glossary,  by  John  M.  Kemblb,  Esq.    Fscap.  8vo.  15i. 

KING    ALFRED'S    ANGLO-SAXON    VERSION    of  Boethius's 

Consolation  of  Philosophy,  with  an  English  Translation  by  Card  a  lb.  8to.  1/.  5s. 

KING  ALFRED'S  ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  of  the  Metres  of 

Boethius,  with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Fox.  6to.  I2t, 
KING  ALFRED'S  WILL,  Saxon  and  English,  8vo,  Ss. 

MENOLOGIUM ;  or  the  Poetical  Calendar  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ; 
with  an  English  Translation  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fox.  6vo.  6s.  Large  paper,  12s. 

MICHEL,  BIBLIOTHECA  ANGLO-SAXONICA ;  a  Catalogue  of 

all  Works  published  in  Anglo-Saxon,  with  an  Introductory  Letter  by  J.  M.  Kem- 
ble,  Esq.  (only  100  copies  printed)  royal  8vo.  15s.    Paris,  1837. 

ELSTOB'S    ANGLO-SAXON    HOMILY   on    ST.    GREGORY'S 

DAY,  with  an  English  Translation,  a  new  edition,  8vo.  6s. 

CODEX    EXONIENSIS.     A  Collection  of  Anglo-Saxon   Poetry, 

from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  with  an  English 
Translation  and  Notes,  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.    Royal  8vo.  IL 

CiEDMON'S  METRICAL  PARAPHRASE  of  Parts  of  the  HOLY 

SCRIPTURES,  in  Anglo-Saxon;  with  an  English  Translation,  Notes,  and  a 
verbal  Index,  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  FU)yal  8vo.  1/.  Is. 

THE  POETICAL  ROMANCES  OF  TRISTAN,  in  French,  in 
Anolo-Norman,  and  in  Greek.  Composed  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries.    Edited  by  Francisqub  Michel.    2  vob.  fscap.  8vo.  1/.  lOs. 

CHARLEMAGNE'S  TRAVELS  to  Constantinople  and  Jeru- 
salem, a  Norman*French  Poem  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  now  first  printed  from 
the  original  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Edited  by  F.  Michel.  Fscap  8vo.  10s.6c/. 

CONQUEST  OF  IRELAND;  an  Early  Anglo-Norman  Metrical 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  from  a  MS.  at  Lambeth,  edited  by  Fkan- 
ciSQUE  Michel.    Fscap.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

MASTER  WAGE  HIS  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  NORMAN  CON- 
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